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LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Beilincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 





RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
The Re oe sentative of LAMPERTI. 
Yupils prepared tor 
CONCERT, ORAT “ORIO AND LYRIC STAGE 
Winter Residence : Summer Residence: 
408 So. {8th St., Philadelphia. Dresden, Germany. 
“1 declare Mrs. Ratcliffe Cape: ton to be my only 
representative and | advise all pupils desiring to 
study with me to be prepared by Aer. 
Signed) PROF. G. B. LAMPERTI. 
Sedan Str. 17, Dresden. 


Mrs. 


June 17, 1890. 





ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 
Pianist. 
312 West 14th Street, New York. 


Address: 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 Kast 26th Street, New York. 





WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 





WALTER KAUFMANN, 


Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and O 


ra. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 8th Street, 


ew York. 





EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 





Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 





FRIDA DE GEBELB ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York, 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 


Mur. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 


1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York, 














MISS CAROLL BADHAM. 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New York. 


Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 
Prima Donna Contralto 
With the “ Rob Roy ” Company, 





GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, O 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays an 


Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


Thursdays. 





ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 
Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Studio: 731 Lexington ae, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
19 West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 





MR. TOM KARL, 
Concert and Oratorio. 


Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 





FRANKLIN SONNEKALB, 


Pianist. 


Address Steinway Hall, New York City. 


GUSTAW LEVY, 
Piano and Harmony Instruction, 
232 EK. 


GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 6th Avenue, New York. 


7ist Street. New York. 








Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York, 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instructivn 


Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades, 
124 Last 44th Street, New York. 


Protessional 





MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
111 East 73d Street, New York. 





HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 


Baritone. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
57 West 58d Street, New York. 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 





PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist, 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 





CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Studio: 136 Fifth Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Bidg.). 





CARL FIQUE 
Will accept musical directorship of any first- 


class singing society. Address 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MISS KATHRIN HIL LKE, 


Dramatic Soprano. —Concert and Oratorio, 
Soprano St. Patrick's Cathedral 
61 West 37th Street, New York. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 Kast 62d street, New York. 





CHAS. A. KAISER 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 132 East 16th Street, New York, 





GERRIT SMITH, 


Organist and Conductor. 


Studio: 578 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street. 
New York 





EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 West 15th St. 
Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
Vocal Instruction. 
401 Carnegie Hall, 57th St. & 7th Ave., New York. 


Sic. GENNARO VOLPE, 


Mandolinist to H. M. the King of Sweden and 
Norway. Lessons given. 
No. 124 West Sth Street, New York. 


MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Mme. 


18 Irving Place, New York. 





Dra. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE. 
Stupio: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 





CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics, Send for Circular. . 
82 East 28d Street, New York City. 





HENRY SCHRADIECK'’S 
Music Studio. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Soprano. 
Oratorio, Concert. Vocal Instruction. 
Pupil of the celebrated FLORENZA D’ARONA. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York. 
University Connection. 
Metropolitan College of Music. 


Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO. 


Prima Donna Soprano, Open for Engagements 
for Ope ir Concerts and Oratorio. 
7 East 2ist Street, New York. 





J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist. 
With the National Conservatory. 
For lessons, terms, &c , applv at 
Private Studio, 28 West 19th Street, New York. 





Mme. HELENE MAIGILLE, 
Voice Culture (La Bord method). 


6 East 17th Street, New York, 


319 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn. 





L EONARD | E. AUTY, 
TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
1488 Broadway, or Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York 





CHARLES PALM, 
Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 


Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., New York. 





Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 57 West 42d Street. 





PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 





FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 


Violoncellist. 
Concerts, Receptions, Musicals. 
985 Lexington Ave., New York. 





OSCAR SAENGER, 


Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Studios: {30 West 59th Street, New York. 
Studios: 4953 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 


220 West 59th ‘Street, New York. 





MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 
Music School. 
Resident and visiting pupils. Piano, Harmony, 
Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 
Address, 106 Kast 74th Street. 





MISS OLIVE BARRY (Contralto), 
Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 
LAMPERTI (Eider) 7 
ew 


261 West 23d Street, York. 





1. ¥, VON DER HEIDE, 
Voice Training and the Art of Singing. 

Complete education in vocal music 
122 West 47th Street. 


Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York 





Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
ssons in Singing. 
41 East ast Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKH, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction, 

Studio, Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 





RE WEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AMD 
SOHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 


230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F, & H. CaARRI, Directors, 





Mme. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 
47 West 42d St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., New York. 
‘*Reputation, as trainer of singing voice, best in 
America, if not inthe world.”—New York Tribune. 





ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 
Violoncellist. 

Concerts and Musicals; also limited number of 

pupils. Studio: Hardman Hall, 

138 Sth Avenue, New York, 





WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 


Concert Organist, 
St. Mark's Church, 10th Street and 2d Avenue. 
Organ Recitals Openings. Address care of 
Mason & Hamlin, 136 5th Ave., New York. 





Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York 





Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 
cals. Private pupils accepted 
Address: 46 Irving Place, New York. 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cer- 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 





VERNETTA E COLEMAN, 
Teacher of Sight Singing. 


To include harmony and the study of part songs, 
&c. Private and class :nstruction. 
Carnegie Music Hall, Room 887. 





Miss HATTIE NORTON, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivals and Voice 
Culture. For terms and dates address 
59 East 117th Street, New York. 





Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLturg, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 





MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS, 


Soprano. 
Is empowered by certificate from Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia to teach her famous vocal method, 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, New York. 


Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 
Choirmaster St. Pauls Chapel, 


Organist and 
Author of “* The Art 


Trinity Parish, New York. 
of Breathing.” 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 


LUDWIG DORER, 


Pianist and Teacher in the higher art of Piano- 
forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven last Sonatas), Chopin and Liszt. (Cor- 
rect Phrasing.) 
1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








SAMUEL a BAL DWIN, 
Conductor Harlem Oratorio Ansociation and 
North New York Choral Society. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studios : 239 Lenox Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 
1013-15 Carnegie Hall, Tuesdays and Fridays. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone— Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Hotel Majentie, New York. 








Miss ALICE JANE ROBER’ rs, 
Pianist. 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. 4 oy ae 
500 Union Place, Elm:ra, N. 


Miss MAR’ THAG ARRISON. MINER, 
CONCERT SOPRANO. 

Soloist Dr Kittridge’s Church. Will accept a 
imited number of Concerts; also Oratorio and 
Festivals. Address 29E. 46th Street, New York. 

———————— = eden 


een EVA A H AW KES, 
Contralto. 

Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. Pupil 
of Garcia and Bouhy. For terms, dates, &c., ad- 
dress at residence, 127 West 22d Street, New York, 
or Addison F. Andrews, Manager, 18 East 22d 
Street, New York 


E. CATENHUSEN, 
Voeal Teacher, 58 Irving Place, New York. 
“T recommend in the highest degree Prof, E. 


Chschuast as an excellent teacher of the voice.” 
BERLI LILLI LEHMANN, 





Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano, 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
Vocal and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera. 
Studio: 123 West 39th Street, New York. 
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Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


VocaL INSTRUCTION, 
REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 





Miss MAUDE YOUNG, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
137 West 47th Street, New York. 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


No. 155 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 





AD. NEUENDORFF, 


Musical Director, 
Permanent address: 
Steinway Hall, New York City. 





MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 22 West 34th Street, New York City. 





NEW YORK MUSICAL SOCIETY, 


FRANK G. DOSSERT, Director. 
Concerts at Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 30, 1895 ; Feb. 15, 1896; April 16, 1896, 


Mme. LUISA - CAPPIANI, 
123 West 39th Street, 
New York. 





MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Summer Studio: 4 Rue Chateaubriand 
(Champs Elysées), Paris. 


Mrs. ELizABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Hours: from 12 M. to1 P. M. 
138 5th Avenue. New York. 





E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 
Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition 
ABBEY BUILDING, 


Broadway and 38th Street, New York, 





SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 Kast 14th Street, New York, 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 





6" Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 





FOURTEENTH YEAR, 
1895-1896. 


MRS, REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 


FOR THE 
HiGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING, 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 





WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 
Concert Organist, at 
St. Agnes’R. C, Church, 141 East 48d St. 


Pupil of Alex. Guilmant. Organ recitals and 
openings ; also limited number of pupils accepted 
on large three manual organ. 

Address for terms, &c., 

172 West 105th St., New York. 





LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 


the elder 
LAMPERTI. 
(Three years’ resident pupil.) 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 
voice production. 
47 West 16th Street, New York. 


Paris 


Boston. 


London, England. 








MESDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 


Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for Freuch Pronunciation. 


14 Rue de Villejust, PARIS, FRANCE 


E. BERTIN, 
Operatic Course. 
Singing and dramatic stage actioa. 
repertory of Opera and Opera Comique. 
41 Rue des a Paris. 


Complete 





MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 


Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address. 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

lass and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate. 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


—— PARIS. -——-- 
Italian Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


62 RUE CONDOKCET. 








A. VICTOR BENHAM, 


Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
108 West 123d Street, New York. 


EDW. XAVIER ROLKER, 


Vocal Instructor—Lyric Tenor. 
134 East 38th Street, New York. 


Miss HELLA SEYDELL, 


Assistant Teacher of Prof. Xaver Scharwenka. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 
556 West 33d Street, New York. 





NELLIE F. BAGLEY, 
Pianist. 
Address Leon Margulies Concert Bureau, 
Carnegie Halil, New York. 





A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. , 
Author of ‘‘Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.” 
” “Complete Musical Analysis.” 
“ “ Music as a Language," &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence lessonsin Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 


MET ROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF Music 
Of the University of the State of New York. 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 


Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, ad Vice-President. 
Herbert W. Greene, Princifal Voice Department. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Princifal Organ Dept. 
Clifford Schmidt, Principal Vielin Department. 
Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send for catalogue, 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and Seerctary, 
19 & 21 E, 14th STREET, NEW YORE. 








“VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL eutiic pectorma 
E 0 Public Performance, 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


SPECIAL FIVE WEEKS’ COURSE. 


WRITE FOR 


Mre. A, K. VIRGIL, 


- 





PARTICULARS, 


Director. 


EMIL TIFERRO, 


ats, 
Opera, Concert and Orato 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
180-182 Boylston street, Boston. 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio, 
21 Music Hall, Boston 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 





F. W. WODELL, 


Baritone—Oratorio and Concert 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 





Mr. SUMNER COOLIDGE, 
Teacher of the Art of Singing. 


A limited number of pupils will be received in 
June, July and August. 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 





LYMAN WHEELER, 
Teacher of Singing in all its branches, 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. 





JOHN C. MANNING, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 








MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 


Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele. 


17 Rue de Treves. 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 





NATALIE M. E. HAENISCE, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 





Agency Founded 
1879. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subserip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carreno d’Albert, Mile. Klee- 
berg, Mlle. Marcella Sembrich, Alice Barbi, 
Emil Goetze, the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Manager of the American tours 
of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo 
de Sarasate, and of the German Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


DANIEL MAYER, 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World's Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 





SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWSKI, 


224 REGENT ST., LONDON W. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


stablished by the Corporation of London, 1880, 
Princtfal— Sin JOSEPH ARES Y. 

All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught. 

Improvisation. Accompanying, 
Sight Reading ‘Inst: umental’, C oral, Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Schoiarsbips, 
prizes, &c., given. 

Fees from £1 11s. 6d, to £4 14s, 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3.500 Students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent, Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, ca E. C. 


Miss CLARA POOLE, 


Sight Singing, 


Prima Donna Contralto. 


Royal Albert Hall Choral Society and Richte 
Concerts. 


138 Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 


Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 


From the Conservatoire Nationale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration. 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
22 Portland Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, Bis 


Professor of Voice Production 
and the Zésthetics of Singing 


at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 


Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 











Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKIL. 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
P| Sigia Avenae, London, W. 


MRS, EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 

Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects corrected. 

“Mrs. Emil Behnke is a recognized authority 
on vocal training.” — 7he 

“Mrs. Behnke is well known as a most excellent 
— upon thoroughly philosophical! princi- 


ples.”"— Zhe Lancet. 
18 Rar!’ 's Court Square, London, 8. W. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 
ERNEST CAVOUR. 


136 Adelaide Road, London, N. W. 

Telegraphic address: Plowitz, London. 
Ben Davies’ Tours on the Continent. Alfred 
Reisenauer’s Concerts in England. Rosario Sca- 
lero’s Concerts in England. Mons. and Mme. Al- 
bert Rieu’s Concerts in England. Mile. Irma 
Sethe’s Concerts in England. Mr. Ernest Cavour's 
Grand es oncertsat act sHallin London. 


MADAME BESSIE cox, 








VOICE PRODUCTION. 


20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W 
Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W.. London. 


HENRY J. WwoOoD, 


Conductor of the Promenade Concerts, Queen’ 
Hall Sunday Afternoon Concerts, 
Queen’s Hall, &c., 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
No. 1 LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W. 


The Monthly Journal 


Ot the Incorporated Society of Musicians of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 ANNUALLY. 
The best means of advertising everything connected with 
music in England, Ireland and Scotland. Specimen copies and 
terms will forwarded upon application to_the es 
offices: 19 Berners St., LONDON, W.. ENGLA 


THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 
A WEEKLY NewSsPAPER FOR MUSICIANS. Established 1882. 
Enlarged to 72 Columns 188%. The Only Inde- 
es Musical woes Great Britain. 
ONE P NNY W LY thy post, 2d.) 
6s. 6d.; half yearly, 9s. ak 











Annual Subpeription (England), 
abr . per year USICAL STANDARD gives 

traits on capalane plate pene ot of musicians of the day ; gives 
full page illustrations tish and foreign organs; gives 
anthems, violin music, organ music, &c., as special supple- 
ments, and has its own He correspondents in all parts ot 
the world. Office: 185 Fleet St., m, d. 
THE MusiIcAL STANDARD has other interesting features too 








A, B, C, Code. Cables: “Liszt, London.” 


numerous to mention, Send 5 cents tor a copy and judge for 
you 
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UR Productions of the present year are 













the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
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The Harmonic Basis of Wagner’s 


Operas and Music Dramas. 
| gmt musical person has undoubtedly noticed 
a certain majestic, pompous expression in the music 
of Richard Wagner which seems to constitute an impor- 
tant element of his individual style. This peculiar, mas- 
culine expression is so characteristic that one who has 
heard only the Tannhduser or Lohengrin would be enabled 
to recognize any of the following operas or music dramas. 
The experience of others in this respect has doubtless been 
similar to that of the present writer. 
The peculiar style thus noted lies principally in Wagner's 
method of harmonization, for the composer seldom re- 
peated himself in melodic phrases. 
The first manifestation of individuality in this respect 
seems to have been in the harmonizing of chord motives. 
The principle which naturally applies in such instances 
has been so generally employed by composers that I did 
not hesitate to give it as a useful theorem in my Analytical 
Harmony, thus : 

**Melodic skips of a third or fourth are to be har- 
monized with any chord which contains both notes of the 
skip.’’ This is given in the elementary part of the book, 
but the principle is one which admits of wide application. 

Wagner’s method is almost opposite in theory and in 
effect. He changed the harmony upon the second or third 
note of the skip, and thus imparted an individual color to 
an otherwise ordinary chord motive. A fragment from the 
Pilgrim chorus in Tannhduser is selected as an illustration : 

Andante. 


ries 


Se eee 
, 


The skip of a fourth is accompanied by the same chord, 
but in an inverted form, which gives it greater prominence. 
Then when B passes down to G sharp we hear the chord 
of C sharp minor, and this it is which gives such a differ- 
ent color to the melody. The effect is essentially Wag- 
nerian. 

Before introducing another example attention is directed 
to the modus operandi of chord progression here em- 
ployed. While the theme descends by skips of a fourth 
and a third, the bass ascends through a third and fourth, 
being almost as individual asin the upper melody. The 








composer thus avoids the unpleasant parallel movement 
which is liable to result whenever a skip is accompanied 
by more than one chord. It was, I believe, this very semi- 
phrase which a noted German critic objected to when the 
overture was first performed. He said: ‘‘ If a pupil had 
harmonized such a melody in this manner it would have 
been the teacher’s duty to burn it.’’ The critic would 
doubtless have retained the tonic chord throughout. This 
serves to illustrate Wagner’s method, and therefore I give 
the ordinary harmonization: 


How colorless this in comparison with the original ! 
There are other peculiarities of this chorus to be noted : 





nia 
+ 

2s 

* 





The A sharp at a adds considerable strength and vigor 
to the effect, and in the next measure the seventh in the 
bass is quite unexpected and preserves the serious char- 
acter of the harmonic coloring. At ¢c tonic and relative 
minor chords are interspersed, after the manner of Ex- 
ample tr. 

Throughout the first period of sixteen measures this 
peculiar style of harmonization is maintained, the cadence, 
with its melodic anticipation, being the nearest approach 
to conventionality. 

Before proceeding with the Pilgrim chorus let us turn to 
the Tournament of Song to observe a similar method of 
chord progression : 











Apparently the natural harmonization of this chord mo- 


did not suit the purpose of our composer. The second 


phrase is treated in the same manner : 





The individuality of the march which follows is owing to 
the continuityof the theme rather than to its harmonization. 
In the opera Lohengrin we meet a number of similar 
instances. A few of these are quoted for comparison : 








The Lohengrin motive a and its variants 6 and c 
are essentially Wagnerian. The phrase at d is from the 
Bridal Chorus and shows the same peculiar mode of har- 
monization. The most conservative theorist ought not to 
object to this, because the objection could not be sustained. 
There are, however, those who would fain prescribe the 
exact colors on the palette of a Rembrandt or a Millet, and 
catalogue the chords to be used by a Beethoven and a 
Wagner. 

Neither Rienzi nor the Flying Dutchman seems to contain 
any examples of this peculiar style of chord progression as 
applied to harmonic motives. The Prayer and War March 
from Rienzi and the popular Spinning Song from the Fly- 
ing Dutchman might at the time they were composed have 
been attributed to Meyerbeer and Boieldieu without excit- 
ing suspicion. There is not even a premonition of Tristan 
and Isolde nor of Die Meistersinger. It is in Tannhiuser 
that we observe for the first time Wagner's method of in- 
dividualizing each tone of a chord motive, and after that 
it may be traced through all the music dramas. 

Another singular harmonic feature of the Tannhauser and 
Lohengrin music remains to be noted. It consists of a 
chromatic theme modulating to the harmony a major third 
below, thus : 














The effect at these places / is always unexpected and 


therefore acts as a surprise to the listener. Also the chro- 
matic element adds seriousness to the otherwise bold pro- 
gressions, and the total effect may be compared to the 
sensation one experiences in beholding for the first time 
some strange scene. 

There are depths below or heights beyond which we had 
never imagined, and this realization produces a feeling of 
awe or wonder. The mere passage to the harmony a 
major third below has long been known among the parallel 
relations; but the use to which this has been turned by 
Wagner and his manner of uniting these into a chain of 
chromatic harmonization, which returns to the original 
tonality, afford a rare proof of his unique and daring 
genius. 

The Romance from Tannhauser is somewhat similar in 
harmonic design, but in Lohengrin the scheme is carried 
still further. £/sa’s dream, the king’s initial solo, and 
the following ensemble in Act I., contain fine examples of 
this harmonicidiom. An excerpt from the unaccompanied 
quartet is here cited : 





This follows the miraculous appearance in Brabant of 
£lsa’s champion knight and immediately precedes the 
momentous combat between Lohengrin and Frederick. 
These sentiments the music very faithfully expresses, par- 
ticularly the confidence of the two principals in their in- 
dividual courage and prowess. A similar modal transition 
occurs in £/sa’s dream. 





tive would consist of the B chord only; but this method 


is reversed in the King’s Prayer, the third relation being 


above, instead of below, thus : 








This harmonization is not so bold nor so incisive as in 
Example 8. But the sentiment to be expressed in this 
prayer is, 

** Oh, help us now in our distress.”’ 

With regard to the esthetic character of these unusual 
idiomatic harmonizations, which frequently seem to the 
cursory observer rather theatrical and stilted, they must 
be considered in their chronological sequence as a further 
development of the mystic tone language. We must not 
forget that Wagner (as he appears in his later operas and 
music dramas) came after a long line of illustrious masters, 
including Berlioz and Chopin, and that he had to deal 
with the hylozoical affairs of supernatural beings. Super- 
stition and legend here become truth and philosopky. We 
must renounce prosaic reality and live in the esoteric 
realms of the imagination. It is also well to remember 
that modern composers have familiarized us with inhar- 
monic transition and that the Boehm system on woodwind 
and the valves on brass instruments have left the har- 
monist a free rein in the management of tonal relations. 

Whether Wagner drove his fiery chariot too far in quest 
of novel tone expression cannot be considered until we have 
proceeded further in our analysis of his works. 

A. J. Goopricn. 
(To be continued.) 








Can a Person Unable to Sing Edu- 


cate Another’s Voice? 

AN a person who cannot speak a language teach 
C another to speak it, even though he have all the books 
printed in that language before him? Can a tailor ora 
dressmaker make an outfit from the raw materials before 
they have been converted into cloth ? 

All will agree that it would be absurd to undertake either 
the one or the other, yet it would be no more absurd than 
for the hundreds of musicians and non-musicians, ac- 
knowledging they cannot sing, who pretend to take the 
raw material and convert it into a voice useful for singing, 
or, in other words, to teach others to do what they them- 
selves are utterly incapable of doing. It never occurs toa 
pupil, when having his voice examined, to listen to the 
quality of tone produced by the future teacher, and there- 
by judge of the quality he will require of the pupil in re- 
turn. If the teacher refuses to give an example, saying 
that he does not sing, that alone should suffice, for if he 
has any knowledge of tone production he should be con- 
scientious enough to first apply it to his own voice, and if 
he finds it practicable and beneficial he should teach only 
when he has proven his theory by perfecting his own 
voice. 

He has noright to accept another’s time and money 
without knowing what the result will be. The profession 
of teaching is—or would be without this element—an hon- 
orable one as well as remunerative, and it is well worth 
the while of those who wish to enter it to prepare them- 
selves from the beginning, just as a physician or a lawyer 
is obliged to do. This is not done, because it requires time, 
money and conscientious, hard work, and the majority are 
in too much of a hurry. 
taken a singing lesson in his life—begins by teaching the 
members of his choir in order to eke out his slender salary, 
or he advertises to give instruction in exchange for choir 
service, and thus puts the entire appropriation allowed 
by the church for the payment of the choir into his own 
pocket. Students after a limited number of lessons often 
begin to teach to help pay for their own lessons, without 
considering the fact that it requires more and different 
study to become a teacher than to become an operatic 
singer, for when he has perfected his own voice, conquered 
all its difficulties and corrected all its defects, then if he 
intends to teach he should begin a serious study of the 
defects of other voices and the way to correct these 
defects. 

If he has a throaty quality to correct he should know 
what produces that quality, and be able from the begin- 
ning to overcome it. Should the voice have that hollow 
sound that reminds one of a diminutive calliope, a breathy 
or a hoarse sound in certain tones of the voice ; should 
there be a break (more often found in contralto voices) 
between the chest and the medium registers, or, which is 
more unusual, a break between the medium and third reg- 
isters (a break never occurs when the three registers and 
the passage from one to the other are understood), these 
difficulties and the individual differences in voice should be 
thoroughly understood and their eradication begun from 
the first lesson. 

There is a gross lack of knowledge when a pupil is 


The organist—who has never 





The peculiar order of chord succession in these instances 








obliged to continue with one tone or phrase for weeks or 
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even months before it is conquered. He tries and tries 
again, until at last, having tried every other possible way, 
he finally stumbles upon the right way, because it is the 
only one left that he has not tried, and the teacher in 
triumph exclaims, ‘‘ Now it is right; at last we have over- 
come the difficulty.”’ 

This is simply a case where the pupil finds out for him- 
self, and the teacher takes the credit without either under- 

tanding what has been done to accomplish the result, and 
when in another pupil the same defect presents itself the 
same tortuous path must again be traversed. If one who 
has perfected his own voice must make this important 
subsequent study, it is more than absurd to expect one 
who cannot sing to prepare others for such an exacting 
career. A teacher must also understand what is taking 
place by the quality of sound emitted, and every tone 
rightly or otherwise produced gives rise to certain phe- 
nomena and sensations. One who does not sing can- 
not have cognizance of or recognize these phenomena 
and sensations as they occur, because he has never ex- 
perienced them. His advice consists in telling his pupil 
that his tone is wrong, unmusical or unsympathetic. It is 
not necessary to pay for such advice; any member of the 
family will willingly give it for nothing, and, I am sorry 
to say, sometimes takes great delight in so doing, but the 
advice will not be as graciously received as when given by 
some supposed teacher. If the member of the family can- 
not tell him how to correct what he dislikes, neither can 
the majority of teachers. 

This state of affairs is greatly due to students them- 
selves. They undertake a serious and expensive study 
without bestowing upon it any serious thought, and 
months, even years, before they realize that no 
progress has been made, but, on the contrary, faults have 
been acquired which are difficult to correct, and will, un- 
Too much 


pass 


less corrected, cause them to lose their voices. 
is taken for granted, and they do not begin to think until 
years of time have been wasted. A pupil who recently 
began lessons with me, after having studied for four years 
elsewhere. began singing an exercise in the most mechani- 
cal way, looking about the room and evidently thinking 
about anything but her lesson. I stopped her and told 
her that it was evident that she had never been taught to 
think or know what she was trying to do. She looked 
very much confused, but laughed and replied, ‘* Well, 
there was no use in thinking, for I was given nothing to 
think of."" How many thousands can say the same? 
EMMA Roperick. 


Arditi.—Mons. Arditi’s reminiscences are being edited 
by the Baroness von Zedlitz, and will be published early in 
1896. If the well-known conductor has really told all he 
knows the book should be very interesting reading. 

Henry Russell.—The veteran composer of Cheer, 
Boys, Cheer, Henry Russell, like all veterans, has published 
his reminiscences. He tells some interesting facts respect- 
ing the genesis of some popular negro melodies, It was 
when he played the organ at Rochester, N. Y., that he 
made the discovery. And the discovery was this, ‘that 
sacred music played quickly makes the best kind of secular 
music.” He found that by playing the Old Hundredth 
very fast on a hot summer afternoon he produced Out o’ de 
Way, Ole Dan Tucker. Nor was this all. The composer 
had tasted blood, as it were, and Old Dan was the first of 
a good many minstrel songs which he adapted from hymn 
tunes played quickly, Buffalo Gals, Are You Coming Out 
To-Night? was only a different rhythmical form of an old 
carol of the time of Henry VIII.; Lubly Rosa! Sambo 
Come ! had its foundation in Hark! the Vesper Hymn Is 
Stealing, and so on. Even in his public entertainments 
Mr. Russell used to illustrate this principle to his audience 
by playing very slowly the Vesper Hymn, and then repeat- 
ing it gradually quicker and quicker till it became a humor- 
ous plantation song, O Take Your Time, Miss Lucy, or Coal 
Black Rose. 
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Tue Opéra Comigue DurinG THE REVOLUTION. 
It requires more effort to steer two narrow headed hens to the 


grain for which they are famishing than to feed an entire pasture of 
intelligent animals. 


HERE is no strife so bitter, so needless, and so 
pathetic, as that waged by people against their own 
development. We see it in the child fight against edu- 
cation, in the endless war of humanity against Fate, the 
mother of all advancement, but in no case is it so bitter, 
so needless, and so pathetic, as in the struggle of a 
nation against the logical and inevitable march of prog- 
ress. When a ferocious creature dies he does not simply 
turn over and breathe his last in a gentle sigh; the 
monster body succumbs in a succession of gigantic up- 
heavals, contortions, seeming deaths, revivals, and com- 
plex motions, that keep the various members for a long 
time in agitation. Monarchy died hard in France. 

Art, being a dependent feature of civilization, is the 
worst sufferer in such a case. The story of the Opéra 
Comique sufferings during the period of revolution from 
royalty to republicanism is so touching that to follow it 
without tears is impossible. 

Like a tender flower on a wayside, over which a drunken 
mob caroused and fought and slept by turns, again and 
again it raised its bruised head after the brutal heel had 
passed, never ceasing to shed its perfume of pleasure and 
benevolence over even those who neglected to recognize 
either. 

Besides the blows of writhing politics which closed her 
doors, laid waste her cherished plans, and guillotined her 
artists, she was obliged to withstand the incessant de- 
mands upon her earnings, to feed and reinstate those who 
were still more unfortunate than herself, to benefit even 
her enemies, to submit to be a machine of state which one 
day ca1essed, the next day buried, its victims; to sing 
songs, to play plays, and keep or discharge artists, as the 
varying paroxysms of a hysterical crisis dictated, and to 
withstand the variations of a national temperament, 
elusive, fitful and subtle as the sky colors at dawn or 
sunset of a summer day. 

I opened the book which speaks this thrilling history 
less through an interest in the past of the Opéra Comique 
than through a strong personal interest in two men, one 
the writer of it, M. Arthur Pougin, one of the soundest 
critics, most active and honest musical thinkers in Paris, 
the other Napoleon, the most remarkable man in history. 
I wanted to see what each had done for music in France. 

I confess that on closing the book musical gratitude was 
infinitely stronger for the former than for the latter. Of 
course a man who is busy designing maps for the universe 
cannot be expected to busy himself much nursing dramatic 
growth in one little town of it; but the fact remains that, 


so far as the Opéra Comique’s infancy is concerned, it is 
not in the least astonishing that there was not a flower on 
the great porphyry casket at the Invalides last All Saints’ 
day. 

These few crumbs of broader interest picked out of the 
book here and there give no idea of the immense budget of 
national art record contained in it, artists, programs, 
works and movements which formed the musical progress 
of France at this epoch. 

The French opéra comique was born in Italy. From 
1570 to 1600, when the first permanent stand was made in 
Paris, the effort to establish Italian comic opera in France 
was many times made. It first united with a Moliére com- 
pany, each one playing in the same house three times a 
week. During seventeen years the twin art thrived calmly 
and regularly under the patronage of Louis XIV., till one 
fine day the first pin point was thrust into the national 
fester at Versailles by means of a clever piece, pointing 
directly at a certain beautiful lady there, Mme. de 
Maintenon. 

The Italian company was kicked over the Alps with- 
out being allowed time to gather its powder boxes. 

When, many years later, it peepeG back under the 
Regent, it found the public taste changed, Mazarin’s 
language fallen into desuetude, and French musical 
comedy so lusty grown that in order to cope with the 
doings it had to become citizenized. Baggage, tradition, 
repertory, language were dropped, and the first distinct- 
ively French piece, Le Port 41’Anglais, by a man of the 
name of Autrean, was given in 1718. 

Growing in wisdom, stature and favor, it was finally 
placed on a footing with the regular Comédie Frangaise by 
a yearly subvention and the title of Italian Comedians to 
the King (Louis XV.). 

Meantime an Italian company of singers engaged at the 
Opéra proper, attracting much attention and pointing to 
success in that line, the vaudeville parody was dropped, 
Italian lyric works were translated, and played side by 
side with French ones, and a new scenic form, settling 
into legitimate opéra comique, was created. 

This company, later on eaten up by another mongrel, la 
Comédie Italienne, had the good fortune to be contempo- 
raneous with such minds as Favart, Grétry, Monsigny, 
Philidor, Marmontel, &c., and the good sense to profit by 
their genius; many valuable works were produced. As to 
locale, after various hoppings and flittings from place to 
place, the combination finally lit on the Boulevard des 
Italiens, where, unfortunately, some ten years ago it lit in 
a manner more disastrous, after which it took refuge where 
it now is, opposite the Ch&telet, while the other is being 
rebuilt with true Parisian speed and enterprise. 

Debt, a frightful winter, when it was obliged to play 
heavy expense to small returns, and to share its poor 
stores with the needy, was supplemented by the birth of 
a strong rival, a species of entertainment consisting of 
Italian and French opera, comedy and vaudeville. 

The two fought, and laughed, and suffered and pulled 
side by side for twelve years, when poverties were united, 
extras dropped, and the legitimate Opéra Comique, with 
that for its title, headed alone for the billowy waters with 
which it was later called to battle so cruelly. 

A feature of which we know nothing enters into the 
amusement arrangements of a Catholic country—namely, 
the ecclesiastical dictates. The Easter vacation at this 
time divided the theatral year into two portions of differ- 
ent years, lapping over each other. Though conditions 
have changed since then, the fashion continues to-day. 

There was at this epoch, also, a monarchical dictate which 
decreed that whenever the court willed the band must 
gather up its traps and pack off to Versailles to amuse the 
picturesque company there. In case the troupe could 
divide, there was no rélache in Paris vn such an evening. 
The Paris closing of doors, however, was more frequent 
than comfortable for the actors. But there came a certain 
Fourteenth of July when the musicians were not troubled 
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by calls to Versailles; the picturesque company was scat- 
tered forever from under the Watteau groves. 

Les deux Petits Savoyards, by D’Alayrac, a composer 
who figured extensively through all the troubled times, 
was the first piece played in the Opéra Comique in 1789. 
It retained popularity for over forty years. ° 

It was the custom at this time that where a piece did not 
please the author was not called out, a signification that his 

name was to remain unknown. 

On June 4 the first tap came at the door of tranquillity, 
in an order to close doors on account of the death of the 

Dauphin. The grumble was more definite on the 12th, 
however, when about an hour before the opening of the 
doors, a small sulky mob was seen moving about the town, 
tearing down the theatre notices and announcing that they 
did not propose that the grandees should have any more 
plays. 

A few minutes before the rising of the curtain a few of 
them actually walked into the Opéra Comique, deliber- 
ately asking those who were seated to leave and not to re- 
turn till they were invited, which was done in short order. 
It was nine days before the doors were reopened.: 

Within that time the half page of all the city papers de- 
voted to amusement programs lay blank, for the pulse of 
the nation stood still. The Bastille had fallen, and the 
corpse of the feudal régime lay buried in its ruins. 

As usual after trouble, the receipts of the first opening 
were donated to sufferers by the crisis. Among the items 
of box receipts were sums from the king and queen and 
M. le Duc de Richelieu. The following weeks were punc- 
tuated by charity performances. 

[ cannot pass by here without pausing to accent this 
most touching feature of all French history—namely, the 
immense spirit of benevolence in the people. In their 
greatest penury, as in their joy and prosperity, the big 
half of every crust was divided with other poor. Not only 
that; but did a helpless enemy lie among the unfortunate 
it was shared with him as well. To-day the charity of 
Assistance publique goes side by side with justice to ‘‘ com- 
positeurs et auteurs ’’ in the law of amusement dividends. 
Another ‘‘ off day"’ followed on the return of the royal 
party from Versailles to live in Paris, ‘‘deeming it wise 
to follow the wishes of the people.’’ In the carnival of 
joy, reception, acclamation, and general French hurrah, 
ticket money was returned to the two men and one woman 
who strayed into the playhouse at the usual hour. 

An excellent work was done by the Opéra Comique at 
this epoch, in several representations given to aid in the 
establishment of the Blind Asylum, since become such a 
powerful philanthropy in the quarter of Les Invalides, 
Paris. What between charity and politics, before the end 
of this preface year a rumor floated that the theatre was 
deeply embarrassed and would probably have to close its 
doors. 

The brave little music ship righted itself before the new 
morning, however, and Grétry’s Pierre le Grand was the 
brilliant installation success of the new year. 

The Opéra was not very gentle with its young sister in 
these early times. It had been accustomed to play musi- 
cal Grand Mogul in the city. Many little bites were given 
the growing lesser power; among them an annual contri- 
bution, and an interdiction against playing a certain form 
of arietta then popular. The king seeing fit to relieve the 
Opéra Comique from these wholly unjust exactions, a 
great hubbub was raised; and who knows how much this 
small seethe, just at this critical epoch, had to do with the 
disturbing of the waters that were so black and terrible 
underneath ? 

Many interesting works succeeded each other witn mar- 
velous rapidity. Dramatic interest and study deepened, 
composers were busy, audiences amused and happy, and 
everything seemed in a fair way to art tranquillity and 
progress. 

But it was only the tranquillity of a fly on the hide of a 
nervous horse. The sensitive felt that the air was not 
Those with eyes in their minds saw the handwrit- 
The very titles 


right. 
ing of fate on the very walls of the city. 


of the theatre announcements posted about the place 
traced the undercurrent of ‘‘ sedition, privy conspiracy, 
and rebellion,’’ and marked the steady mount of the spirit 
that was anti-contented, anti-religious, anti-political—just 
as it is marked over the face of the universe to-day. A 
pot of water over a fire must boil. Cause must have effect. 

It was the custom at this time, at the close of the season 
preceding Easter vacation, for one of the popular actors to 
address the audiences, making them en rapport with the 
efforts of the management for their pleasure and comfort 
during the coming season; a little complimentary John 
Drew-y sort of a speech, meant to put the people in good 
humor, and bring them back happy at the following open- 
ing time. 

What was the astonishment, however, when the actor 
Solié, whose duty this was, happening to be a man charged 
with sparks of the new thought, instead of platitudes, 
burst into an electric polemic on the subject of free 
thought, free life, freedom from oppression and the 
glories of liberty. He thought he was only aiming at the 
opera house over the way, but a greater force than his in- 
tention had put within him that which he was speaking. 
It was a clarion call to human liberty. 

‘« And the Spirit was moving on the face of the waters "’ 

Once more things jogged on with the appearance of calm, 
and the next ‘‘event’’ was a musical one. The grand 
Méhul made his début in the theatre in the five act lyric 
drama Euphrosine et Coradin, a success so great as to 
form a sort of revolution in the existing musical condition 
of things. After this many worthy and interesting novel- 
ties led music art up to the close of 1790. 

An uncomfortable fact for the management, however, 
was that the receipts were far below those of the past year, 
although activity and interest were both augmented. 
(Twenty-three new works in forty-six acts had been given 
during the year.) 

But aristocracy prosperity was troubled. Not only non- 
attendance but non-payments of the ‘‘ nobles and gentle- 
men of the chamber ’’ helped visibly to reduce the dividend 
averages. ‘‘ And the evening and the morning were the 


second day.”’ 
(To be continued.) 





Armide was made the subject of thirty-two Italian 
operas, the names of eight of the composers ending in i. 
Those of Gluck and Lully are the two immortals, the lat- 
ter having had seventy-eight years’ place in the repertory, 
with eight reproductions. 

M. Larroumet, the artistic professor of the Sorbonne, 
has written a book on the relation of the state to art, and 
calls loudly fora new Théatre Lyrique, under Government 
patronage, for the production of national writing. The 
Opéra, he says, can live and grow fat on Wagner alone, so 
what does it want of a French subvention? He seems 
justified in his remark. 

The first performance of Fredigonde at the Opéra will 
be given about the second week in December. M. Saint- 
Saéns leaves immediately after for Milan, to direct the 
production of Henry VIII. The winter will probably be 
spent in Naples. Meantime he is living in the apartment 
directly under that of the Eddys, in Paris. 

A story writer with more invention than tact had the 
hardihood to publish in one of the city papers recently a 
fable purporting to describe the efforts of the French com- 
poser to escape the human throng and find a permanent 
solitude. Leaving the name of Saint-Saéns in naked 
severity among a number of fictionized personages, the 
composer was obliged to issue a card disclaiming part in 
the rather extraordinary adventures narrated. 

A new quartet society has come into existence in the 
classic Passy quarter of Paris. A series of ten concerts 
commences at once. 

M. Theo. Dubois is reposing after abnormal efforts neces- 
sary to the successful launching of his new play, Xavier. 
The plot, laid in the wild Cevennes district of France, has 
already been given. The story is being published in 





News comes from Mme. Berthe Marx Goldschmidt, from 

Edinburgh ; also from Miss Pauline Joran, from Milan, 
where she has been singing Santusza and Nedda. 
Italian papers speak well of her work. 

M. Henri Falcke, the pianist, has played with great 
success in Basle and Zurich, and leaves for Berlin this 
week for engagements in Germany. 

Mme. Norcréss, of whom much has been written lately 
as a beautiful American making success in Holland, was 
for two years previous a pupil of Mme. Renée Richard, 
studying with her the repertory Favorite, Carmen, Sam- 
son et Dalila, Prophéte, Aida, &c., with mise en scéne 
complete. She has written expressing her warm gratitude 
to her teacher. 

Miss Jane Horwitz has signed an engagement with the 
Bordeaux Theatre. The Sherwoods leave Paris to-day for 
London, whence they sail for America on December 7. 
Mr. Sherwood played for Saint-Saéns, who gave him his 
photograph. He was invited to play at M. Breitner’s 
Philharmonic concerts and is engaged by M. Le Roy for 
a Continental and European tournée next season. 

Nikita left Paris this morning for England, where she 
has been engaged to give fifteen concerts in Great Britain, 
by Patti’s manager. She later sings in Germany, Austria 
and Holland. 

M. Beer, the teacher of Miss Clara Hunt, of the Abbey 
& Grau company, has had another pupil engaged at the 
Opéra here, and a charming little Polish girl with a bird- 
like voice, that leaves no question whatever as to its beauty 
in the minds of any hearer, Mlle. Vaneska, at the Opéra 
Comique. 

Mme. Beer, by the way, is daughter of the well-known 
artist organ manufacturer, M. Alesandre, who has done so 
much for that order of instrument in France. She is an 
accomplished musician, playing organ and piano admir- 
ably. Mme. Alesandre, a noble and interesting lady of 
the old French school, lives with another daughter, also 
an accomplished woman, at Auteuil. 

News of ambition, interest and progress comes from 
Miss Lily Berg, of New York, who meditates an ex- 
tended European visit next season. 

A statue of Washington and Lafayette, given to this city 
by Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, was inaugurated on the Place des 
Etats Unis Sunday. Another Franco-American link. 
Good! The home of the charming singer, Miss Emma 
Eames-Story, is not a stone’s throw away, under the trees 
of the place, from the statue. 

Adelaide Ristori, the actress, who in private life is the 
Marquise Capranica del Grillo, gave a grand dinner 
yesterday. 

One of the saddest funerals on record was that of M. 
Alexandre Dumas. Whatever one may do in life one 
dare not djsrespect the conventionalities in death in Paris. 
One thoughtful hand gathered a few flowers from his 
grave after the ceremony, and laid them upon the tomb of 
Marie Duplessis, the creator of La Dame aux Camélias. 
Tannhduser, which has not been played in Brussels in 
thirty years, will be given in January. Ghiselle, a pos- 
thumous work by César Franck, will be given at Monte 
Carlo this year, Mr. Gunsbourg has signed the quad- 
rangle contract between the French heirs, M. Thierry, 
author of the words, M. Choudens, publisher of the 
music, and his own enterprising self. 

The Ninth Symphony at the Colonne concert Sunday ! 
FANNIE EpGar Tuomas. ~ 























































St. Petersburg.—The projected operatic perform- 
ances under the direction of Pollini at the Imperial Theatre, 
St. Petersburg, have been abandoned, the cause assigned 
being the lack of subscriptions necessary to meet Pollini's 
exorbitant terms. 

Moscow.—P. A. Schostakowski, the founder and di 

rector of the Moscow Philharmonic Society has renounced 
his right to conduct at the ten subscription concerts of the 
coming season in favor of a whole string of other directors. 
At the first of these concerts the attractions were Conduct- 
or A. N. Winogradski, of Kiew, and Marcella Sembrich. 
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A Croup of Liszt’s Pupils. 


By Leonarp LIEBLING. 


ELDOM, if ever, has 

it fallen to the lot of an 
artist, be he painter, sculp- 
tor or musician, to produce 


from a single generation so 





many and such great pupils 
Franz Liszt. He | 
satisfied in the | 


as did 
could die 
conviction that the school | 
of piano playing, with its 
great principles of modern | 
technic, founded and devel- | 
oped by himself, would sur- 





vive his demise for all time 


tocome. He lived to see his most talented pupils attain 


n eminence in the musical world never before reached by 


the offshoots of any other great teacher. His pupils were of 


Moritz RosentTHal 


Sau Liesiine. ALEx SILoTI 


all nations and races. They carried Liszt’s theories to the 
remotest ends of the musical world. 

They succeeded in revolutionizing then existing pianism 
to such an extent that instantly all antiquated traditions 
and styles were thrown to the winds, and the entire musical 
contingent, with the exception of a few fossilized fanatics, 
flocked around and became the ardent champions and ex- 
ponents of the banner of Franz Liszt. 

The number of his pupils did not mount into the hundreds, 
as is commonly supposed. It is true that some 200 or more 
eager proselytes lived in Weimar (Liszt’s home), practiced 
the piano four or five hours daily, and betook themselves 


I 
to Liszt's residence on ‘lesson days’’ with great regu- 





larity. However, nine-tenths of these hungry thieves of 


greatness were not pupils of Liszt, and many of them had 








never exchanged a word with the ‘‘ Meister’’ (master), as 
he was called. 

The bona fide pupils numbered not more than twelve or 
fifteen, and though many pseudo pianists and pianistes 
were allowed to play for Liszt occasionally, his happiest 
comments and criticisms and his unflagging interest and 
devotion were reserved for the talented few. To the rest 
he displayed the same polished politeness, the same affa- 
bility and cordiality of which the favored ones were recip- 
ients, but if he tolerated their presence it was solely 
because his kind heartedness and generosity made it hard 


| to refuse applicants who were particularly eloquent or 


suppliant. 

A species of blackmail was practiced upon the great 
teacher by students of inferior merit. They found that by 
harping on their poverty or on the fact that they had trav- 
eled a great distance to see the Meister, the desired result 
was brought about. They touched Liszt’s heart and his 
vanity—that vanity which is an indispensable adjunct of 
greatnesss—with such speeches. 

Hans von Biilow, the great conductor, was not so easily 


hoodwinked by these clever foreigners. His presence at 





LISZT’S FAVORITE PUPILS. 
(Authentic.) 
MADAME FRIEDHEIM. Liszt. 


ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM. Emit SAvER. 


Liszt’s classes was the signal for a hurried stampede of 
the unworthy, and many a brave pianist who remained 
behind has rued the unlucky hour when Biilow decided to 
visit Weimar. He expostulated with the Meister and be- 
rated him for allowing such a horde of charlatans to take 
up his time, and, in many cases, his money. 

Zillow was exceedingly sharp of tongue, and both 
teacher and pupils had an uncomfortable time of it when 
Liszt’s son-in-law was present at the lessons. 

‘I'll wager you don’t know who I am,’’ remarked a lady 
to Biilow at one of Liszt's classes; she had been introduced 
to him a few days previously. 

‘You win the wager,’’ replied Biilow coldly, turning his 
back upon her. 

Their native inheritance of cheek enabled many Ameri- 





ALFRED REISENAUER. 





cans to obtain Liszt’s friendship and his advice. While 
none of them succeeded in impressing Liszt with a sense 
of the musical greatness of our country, they certainly 
caused him to marvel at the quality and quantity of the 
commodity aforementioned (as having been instrumental in 
operling the charmed doors to our countrymen) prevalent 
in the United States. 

It is acurious fact that many of those who deluded them- 
selves into the belief that they were studying with Liszt, 
became so blinded by the Meister’s manner toward them 
that they imagined themselves the ‘‘ favorite pupil.’’ 

Judging Liszt’s bump of magnanimity and regard for his 
fellows by the number of “ favorite pupils ’’ he was said 
to possess, I should imagine that he must have been a 
most interesting study for a phrenologist, 

Last winter Professor Kalauer (an assumed name) pub- 
lished a humorous pamphlet in Berlin containing a chapter 
on “‘ Liszt’s favorite pupil.’ He speaks thus feelingly of 
the latter : 

“This is a most curious specimen of man. He has 
among other remarkable gifts the faculty of appearing in 
two places at the same time; thus, if he plays at a concert 


} 


in New York, he often appears in London, or Berlin, or 
Vienna on the same evening. In order to recognize this 
freak should they chance to see him, I append a short de- 
scription of his appearance and his personality: 

‘He is a tall, though short, man, apparently between 
the ages of twenty and fifty. His tender brown eyes are 
of a steely gray shade, and his pale complexion scarce 
serves to conceal the fact that he is bronzed and swarthy. 
His bald head is covered with a magnificent growth of 
long, silken hair, and his acquiline nose is decidedly 
Roman. If these marks of identification should fail 
utterly of their purpose, the observing reader can resort to 
a negative means of arriving at a conclusion. In other 
words, let him notice whether the object of his suspicion 
has one arm; if such be the case, it stands to reason that 


Liszt's SECRETARY. 
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he cannot be a pianist, hence he is not the ‘favorite 
pupil.’ ’’ 

I have not reproduced Kalauer’s description verbatim, 
but such as it is here, one can see that the professor 


doubts the existence of the genus he describes. I agree 
with him, even though Albert Morris Bagby, in his interest- 
ing reminiscences of Liszt, assures us that Arthur Fried- 
heim was the genuine favorite. 

In the large photograph representing Liszt in the centre 
of a group of young men and several ladies we see him 
surrounded by his best pupils, those who enjoyed his inti- 
mate friendship, his best musical counsel, and his recog- 
nition as the true representatives of his pianistic theories. 

These young pianists (together with Eugene d’Albert 
and Bernhard Stavenhagen) formed the class which Liszt re- 
garded as the most talented of the day; it had even escaped 
the caustic criticisms of Biilow. In this class were em- 
bodied the principles which Liszt had brought to such 
absolute perfection, as well as his artistic insight and 
musical earnestness. They were worthy disciples of a 
worthier master. 

In the centre of the group sits Franz Liszt, his features 
wearing an annoyed, impatient expression, due to his ex- 
treme dislike of being photographed. His hands are held 
in his lap, and the interlaced fingers show to advantage 
their unusual slimness and length. 

He wears the clerical garb that is emblematical of his 
title of abbé. It may not be uninteresting to the reader if 
I digress for a moment to relate the amusing anecdote con- 
nected with Liszt’s joining the priesthood. He was con- 
stantly entangled in affazres d'amour, and during the year 
18— he carried on a very desperate flirtation with two 
married ladies of high standing. Evidently Liszt was weil 
versed in legal lore, for he felt himself safe in promising 
to marry both. He reckoned without a due regard for 
Fate (or the calculus of probabilities, as Poe called it), for 
the barriers to the fulfillment of his promises were swept 
away on one and the same day. The husband of the first 
lady died of an apoplectic fit, while the spouse of the second 
was thrown from his carriage and instantly killed. Both 
wives immediately informed Liszt of their unexpected 
freedom, and also of the fact that they intended to come 
to him as soon as the tiresome but necessary formality of a 
funeral had been gone through with. The wily pianist 
found himself in a sore predicament, and with a view to 
extricating himself therefrom he sought the advice of his 
friend, Cardinal X. 

‘‘It is a very simple matter,’’ spoke the latter; ‘‘ become 
a priest, then you cannot marry.’’ Liszt received a special 
dispensation from the Pope, and in a few days he was a 
full-fledged abbe. 

True to their word, the amorous dames in due time 
presented themselves at Liszt's home. It was the morning 
of the day which saw him sworn to vows of celibacy. He 
listened to their appeals, looked inexpressibly grieved, 
and said in his bland way : 

‘‘ But, mesdames, I cannot marry—I am a priest!’’ The 
tableau succeeding this announcement can be better im- 

agined than described. 

The young man who sits at Liszt’s feet, with his hand 
resting on the Meister’s knee, is Arthur Friedheim. He 
resembles his teacher to an astonishing degree. 

Friedheim began to concertize soon after he left Weimar, 
and his signal triumphs in Berlin, Vienna, St. Petersburg 
and other European capitals soon earned him universal 
fame. His reputation as a Liszt player par excellence 
stands second to none. About four years ago he came to 
the United States and repeated his European successes here. 
He was everywhere recognized as a remarkable player, his 
tremendous technical dexterity, his fiery temperament and 
his musical knowledge uniting in forming a combination 
the like of which had not been heard since Rubinstein's 
triumphal tour in this country. Friedheim possesses a 
most magnetic and winning personality. His manner 
belies the austerity of his features. 

The lady standing directly behind Friedheim 1s his 


mother. I have heard him remark that had it not been for 
her presence in Weimar he would have become a better 
billiardist than pianist. 

At Liszt’s other knee sits Emil Sauer, the young pianist 
who but lately scored a tremendous success in London. 
He invests his interpretations with a degree of musical pas- 
sion and enthusiastic abandon that is inspiring. Audi- 
ences do not applaud him because they wish to, but be- 
cause they are compelled to; but his performances lack 
the fineness and the translucent clearness of Paderewski’s 
playing. He does not breathe into them that morbidly 
delicate, poetical charm with which the great Pole causes 
the finest strings of our emotional nature to vibrate. Sauer 
lacks all this, and yet audiences sit spellbound when he 
plays. His irresistible verve and his daring brilliancy 
carry the day. 

In manner Emil Sauer is very unaffected, even boyish. 
His fund of wit and humor seems inexhaustible. After a 
concert in Berlin he went to his hotel, accompanied by 
several young artists. Some two hours later the manager 
of the hostelry sent a waiter to inquire into the cause of 
the disturbance in Sauer’s room. The astonished messen- 
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ger found the great artist turning somersaults on the floor, 
while his friends were engaged in kindred athletic sports. 

The man seated at the right end of the group is an 
organist named Gottschalk. Next to him sits Alfred Rei- 
senauer. He is not so well known as Sauer and Fried- 
heim, but he is certainly as great. He excels in dainty, 
sparkling runs, in whispering Jzanzssimos and in a beauti- 
ful tone. His playing is inconsistent, 2 ¢., he does not al- 
ways play well. His playing seems to depend on his 
mood. This irregularity, or rather uncertainty, is prob- 
ably the result of nervousness, for his worst performances 
are those of the least difficult pieces. 

He is of enormous bulk, and is the living refutation of 
the popular idea that in order to play Chopin well a 
pianist must possess an attenuated body, a wan, ghastly 
pallor of complexion, and thick, dank hair. 

The youth holding a book, to Friedheim’s left, is Alex- 
ander Siloti, a Russian. He isa most brilliant pianist, but 
he rarely appears in public. He has settled in Paris, 
where he is one of the best teachers. 

To Siloti’s left is Saul Liebling. He was heard in this 
country some fifteen years ago, and created quite a sensa- 
tion, being one of the first ‘‘ prodigies '’ that visited these 
shores. He isa more effective salon player than concert 
virtuoso. He possesses all the dainty musical attributes 
that make salon playing so delightful; viz., a sweet tone, 
a velvety touch, pearling scales and passages, great mu- 
sical taste and effective pedaling. 

Back of Siloti stands Moriz Rosenthal, the greatest 
pianist (technically) of our day. He is a Roumanian who 


has lived in Vienna the greater part of his life. His play- 
ing of the piano borders on the supernatural. Critics and 
public alike are stupefied at his marvelous digital feats. 
The cries of ‘‘circus performer,’’ ‘‘ musical acrobat,’’ 
‘“‘ breakneck gymnast,”’ &c., hurled at Rosenthal by Less- 
man and other Berlin know-nothing critics were quickly 
silenced when the pianist played the last sonatas of Bee- 
thoven and Schumann's larger works. These interpreta- 
tions stamped him asa thorough, earnest and conscien- 
tious musician. His technic is well nigh incomprehensi- 
ble, and were it not that the piano is placed on a raised 
stage in full view of the audience one would be tempted 
to believe that trickery of some sort was being practiced. 

He played here some six years ago, achieving remark- 
able success wherever he appeared. Rosenthal had not 
the good fortune to become a “ fad,’’ however; conse- 
quently he is known to but few Americans except musi- 
cians and music lovers. 

Rosenthal is an extremely brilliant man aside from his 
playing. He received a degree of doctor of philosophy at 
the Vienna University. He wields a facile pen, and in 
more than one wordy argument with his critics their colors 
have been bedraggled with a sally of wit and repartee that 
seemed to bubble forth as spontaneously as the dull and 
vapid utterances of his antagonists. ; 

An instance of this wit can be cited from a letter whicn 
he wrote to Stavenhagen. The latter informed him of the 
birth of a son, and added facetiously, ‘‘ It is‘a curious fact 
that the baby cannot play the piano, although he is now 
nearly two weeks old."’ 

To this Rosenthal replied, ‘‘ There is nothing curious 
about the baby’s being unable to play the piano, as the 
father cannot play either.”’ 

The bespectacled man holding a book under his arm is 
Liszt’s secretary. The ladies are not pupils. 

Americans will hear Sauer and Reisenauer in the near 
future. Rosenthal contemplates a tour of the United States 
in 1896. 

Liszt lying in state resembles Liszt in life—calm, noble, 
great. The inspired teacher of the world's inspired play- 
ers died July 31, 1886. 

In closing this sketch I cannot but help writing on the 
question of Liszt's successor. Who is he? D’Albert, 
Rosenthal, Joseffy or Paderewski? It is not for me nor 
perhaps for my generation to decide. Itis held by some 
that none of the pianists enumerated can lay claim to such 
general musical greatness as Liszt’s. He was innovator, 
composer, virtuoso, conductor and litterateur. I put the 
question aside as one impossible to answer. 

And yet, when the memory of Saturday afternoon, No- 
vember 16, 1895, and Monday night, November 4, 1895, 
comes back to me; when through the mist of dim uncer- 
tainty in which I find myself the weird, soul stirring 
strains of a Polish Fantaisie become distinct, lulling my 
senses with their undulating harmonies and sensuous 
rhythms; when I recall the wildly enthusiastic men, the 
emotionally unstrung, throbbing women, the Swinburnian 
presence on the stage in Carnegie Hall, the four encores, 
the shouts, the laughter, the tears—then I feel that I am 
near a solution of the question of Liszt’s successor. 








Well Deserved Hisses.—Mlle. Duclerc, a music 
hall singer of extremely risky songs, created a public 
scandal lately. She was invited to take part in the 
matinée given at the Chatelet Theatre by the Association 
of Dramatic Artists, and was set down to sing two songs. 
The association little knew what was in store for them. 
When the singer appeared the songs proved to be of so 
grossly indecent a character that the audience, which was 
largely composed of ladies with their families, including 
young girls and children, waxed indignant, and finally 
hissed and hooted Mlle. Duclerc off the stage. The dem- 
onstration, the Sozr says, was approved by all present. 
The matinée, with the excoption of this little incident, was 
a most successful one.—Par?s Herald. 
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EDUCATION OF THE TENOR VOICE. 





ITI. 


EFORE penetrating into the operatic sanctuary 
of Broadway, as one of my friends, who admires 
everything he hears there, calls the Metropolitan Opera 
House, where we will find examples to choose from, all 
that I have to say concerning a voice well educated, badly 
educated, or not at all educated, is that I must keep my 
promise by explaining the case mentioned in my last 
article. It relates to a beautiful, deceptive voice totally 
ruined through having deceived another than myself, 
which proves how necessary it is for the student to have 
every proof of the classification of his voice before begin- 
ning serious study, for an error of this kind, I repeat, may 
ruin the future career of a singer. 

Mr. H——, gifted with an artistic temperament, was the 
possessor of this deceptive voice, phenomenal as to its 
compass. The lower and medium parts showed the vol- 
ume of a baritone with the quality of a tenor robusto, and 
the upper part, from F to B flat, exactly resembled a lyric 
tenor, so much so that he was able to sing the airs written 
for either voice, resembling sometimes a baritone, some- 
times a tenor. For a long time it caused me to doubt; 
but, having observed unequivocal signs as he progressed 
toward placing the voice, I classified it as a baritone, and, 
having educated it as such, had him make his debut at a 
concert given for the benefit of an Italian prima donna, in 
New York. My baritone obtained great success, and in 
spite of the progress made he was able to continue singing 
tenor with a factitious, but not disagreeable, voice, and as 
such was engaged for a church in Englewood. 

His dominical successes must have persuaded him that 
he was a tenor, and, knowing that I would not educate 
him as such, he put himself under the direction of another 
teacher, who is not himself a singer, and knowing nothing 
of the voice he classifies his pupils’ voices according to 
what they tell him they are when they go tohim. This 
professor, who is a specialist in the manufacture of throaty 
tenors, was charmed with his new pupil. He showed 
much affection for him, believing he had discovered a 
treasure that would be of great value as an advertisement, 
so he moved heaven and earth and secured an engagement 
for him to sing in one of De Koven’s operas, which was to 
be given in Buffalo. My excellent baritone transformed 
into a factitious tenor could not resist the fatigue caused 
by the production of this artificial voice, and being com- 
pletely worn out after one week’s rehearsal he made a 
monomental fiasco that obliged the manager to replace him 
as quickly as possible. ‘Time, money, voice, career, future 
and artistic ambition all ended there, and instead of being 
the delight of a public desirous of listening to good voices 
on the stage he is at present the manager for a company 
of electricity. 

Am I right in insisting upon the correct classification of 
a voice before beginning serious study? Very well; we 
will suppose that you are not the victim of an error, that 
you possess a voice which by its volume, quality and 
compass leaves no doubt as to your being atenor. You 
must now choose a master. Doubts and vacillations begin, 
you visit all the professors to ask their opinions, and, fol- 
lowing the general rule, you choose him who flatters you 
the most, who makes you the most promises, or who asks 
a cheap price under the pretext that he expects to make a 
great singer of you, because your voice pleases him so 
much. You regard the quantity of lessons you can obtain 
for your money and not the quality. 

The lessons begin, you stand at the right of your teacher, 
who is seated before an upright piano, placed against the 
wall; he makes you sing exercises that you learn by ear or 
vocalize, using the vowel a (ah) only, solféges that you 
read badly and sing with a voice like a cat—for the doubt 
of, the intonation prevents your singing with your own 
voice. After a few lessons you almost know by heart the 
melody you have before your eyes, and, being more sure 
of the intonation, you give a little more voice; he tells you 


it is better, and that you are improving, and you believe it, 
because you are making a little more noise. Great error. 
The wall before you serves as a reflector of the sound, 
causes you to hear a false sonority of the voice that does 
not carry a yard beyond your nose, and, as you always 
sing near the ear of your chosen teacher, he can neither 
judge of the quantity, the quality, nor of the carrying 
power of your voice. You uselessly deceive yourself. 
Believing you have a strong voice, he advises you to sing 
more fzano, and you pass months and months singing 
piano and mezzo forte, gradually acquiring faults of 
emission that perhaps you did not have, and when you 
try your voice in some large place at the side of a grand 
piano, without the reflecting wall before you, you cannot 
hear yourself. You force your voice, do not know how to 
sing the words, and in spite of your efforts you cannot 
be heard by either the accompanist or the audience. You 
have followed a false route, are disappcinted, and think 
of changing your teacher. To whom shall you go? To 
Mr. So-and-So, who is an excellent musician ? To another, 
who teaches the art of breathing? (!) To him, who ex- 
plains in a marvelous way the anatomy of the vocal ap- 
paratus, the knowledge of which will be perfectly useless 
to you in order to sing well? To the one who teaches the 
pure, ancient, Italian method? Horrible doubt takes pos- 
session of you, you are distrustful of everything, and per- 
haps after a thousand vacillations you end by tearing 
yourself from Herod's hands and throwing yourself into 
the arms of Pilate. 

It would not be useless to give a description of the 
infinite ways of teaching according as the masters are 
more or less followers of routine. It would teach you how 
to judge of the ability of your master from the first lesson, 
but to do so would lead us by a road that has noend. I 
prefer to abandon this interminable route to enter another 
path that will show you how to study, and that at the same 
time will show you that if we lack good tenors it is be- 
cause teachers do not know how to educate them. 


Emitio Bevari. 
(To be continued.) 





A Last Look. 


T was not at all romantic, but it was not unchar- 
acteristic. The place was that huge, draughty restau- 
rant of the new railway station at Cologne. The hour was 
toward midnight. No special occasion, so far asI re- 
member—at least none local to the great Rhine city— 
brought him there. In fact, I think he was in transition 
from some festival to hisown home. As for the railway 
station (which, by the bye, possesses the poorest cuisine 
and the worst service that one can tolerate in a place so 
improper to it)—as for the Cologne railway station, it was 
flaring with its harsh lights, stirred by the movements of 
some scattered dozens of passengers on hasty refection in- 
tent; men and women coming and going, down-sitting and 
uprising, at the long, white covered tables. From outside 
came the intermittent sounds of luggage trucks in their 
deliberate German motion, scraps of official and unofficial 
talk, the hisses or whistles of locomotives, or the clanking 
arrival or departure of trains—at that hour especially of 
the species which can be termed, without too wide a de- 
parture from real traits and pronunciation, the Snaz/zug. 
All of a sudden Rubinstein came in. A friend and 
some one whom I took to be the friend of the friend were 
with him. Neither of them was very impressive looking 
gentleman, so that Rubinstein’s striking figure and rugged 
face, with the odd look about the eyes, were the more dis- 
tinguished. Nobody remarked him as he entered with 
two companions and looked across at a table of less pub- 
licity than most. After a word or two they went to it and 
sat down, Rubinstein facing my way, as good fortune 
vouchsafed. The wraps were plentiful, and there was a 
big, flat parcel in brown paper that suggested a manu- 
script score of something. Perhaps, alas for him! it was 
the offering of some friend yearning for criticism or com- 
pliment. I observed that he did not treat it lovingly, or 
even heedfully, and once he pounded it quite savagely 
with his empty beer glass. 
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But the harsh commonplaces of such surroundings did 
not detract from the Rubinsteinish dignity. As he sat 
there he was a personage, a presence. He was such al- 
most as eminently as on the stage. The corner was a bit 
Rembrandtish in its chiaroscuro effect on him. Odd 
shadows came. He was tired, manifestly, and hungry, 
but it seemed not pleased at the idea of eating what he 
had time to eat (for out went his watch as divers queries 
over the menu passed back and forth between party and 
waiter), and not at all in good humor. He talked spas- 
modically, with irritation, upon some subject that was dis- 
cussed in an undertone by his friends almost uninterrupt- 
edly, save for plying knife, fork and glass. He appeared 
to have said as much as he felt necessary, and, except for 
occasionally and peremptorily doing what we call ‘‘ putting 
in his oar’’ again, he attended chiefly to his salad, or 
Franziskaner, or whatever other viands. His face wore 
its least cheerful expression, and now and then, simulta- 
neously with the oaring process referred to, it flashed in 
anger. 

Eavesdropping may be, I hope is, excusable when we are 
within earshot of a genius evidently not discussing family 
matters. Sitting over in my humble place, with a 

Olnische Zeitung flaunted in discreet exposition and in- 
terest, I —what was it that the judge in Bardell v. Pick- 
wick said to one of the ladies testifying at that trial ?— 
‘‘And you listened, I suppose ?’’ ‘To which the witness 
sharply replied that she had not been eavesdropping, but 
that the voices had been ‘‘ very loud, and forced them- 
selves upon her ears.’’ I not only listened to every sound 
from Rubinstein and his little advisory committee (as it 
seemed), but I wished that the voices really were loud, 
and would force themselves upon my ears. For I listened 
in vain—the conversation would not ‘carry ’’ so far my 
way; and after considering, in a manner worthy of the 
most vulgar and excuseless overhearer, how I might 
change my seat to good advantage, I gave it up. Twice I 
heard Rubinstein sharply interject ‘‘ Nein!’’—followed, 
alas, by nothing else. This was, perhaps, as a dissent on 
correction. And that was all I heard of that tripartite 
confab. 

But it was a picture, if not at all a story. I shall never 
forget the half-weary, half-mournful dignity—now and 
then angry dignity—of the face in repose, which has sug- 
gested now a lion, and now Beethoven, scarcely less leo- 
nine. Sometimes he leaned his head on his left hand, 
sometimes he looked furtively about the room. After a 
while some travelers near me remarked who was the cen- 
tral figure in that little company. It would have been 
odd if some had not; and finally I heard a waiter observe 
confidentially to an official, ‘‘ Das ist ja Herr Anton Rubin- 
stein.’’ But he was not an object of observation at this time 
and place, and the restaurant was scantily patronized, as 
just then I was the only close spy of genius, I suspect 
All at once there was a lull in this séance—which I can- 
not say I overheard, but which I confess without shame to 
having watched with far more attentiveness than good 
manners over or within any frontier allow. A station 
employé came trotting in, and up to the party he ran. 
At the same time I heard the in-rolling of a train on its 
way through the station. Rubinstein caught up his im- 
pedimenta in a heap; one of the friends, who was evident- 
ly traveling with him, grasped his valise; the other friend, 
presumably a stay-at-home, paid the bill; the flat paper 
parcel fell to the floor with a smack and was seized ina 
trice; and, presto! all three betook themselves hastily to 
the door, with the station aid in swift pilotage. Rubin- 
stein departed last through it, his umbrella catching mid- 
way, and his back being visible a second or two later than 
the rest. Then he was gone, whither I knew not. But it 
was the last time I saw him. And now we shall none of 
us, in Cologne, in St. Petersburg, in Paris, in New York, 
or anywhere else in this mortal world of life, death and 
art, ever’see him again!—Z. /reneus Stevenson, in the 
Atlantic Monthly. 





Liegnitz.—A new three act operetta, Die Natur- 
menschen, music by Erler, of Leipsic, has been produced 
at Liegnitz with great applause. 
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The Study of French by Musical 
Students in Paris. 


THE SUBJECT DISCUSSED BY FANNIE EDGAR THOMAS. 





Is 1r Necessary ?-—Is 1r ACCOMPLISHED ?—Wuat Is THE 
MATTER ?—Wuo ARE REsPONSIBLE AND Wuy ?— 


Wuat to Do anpd Wuat Not to Do.— 
Tue Exprense.—‘‘Carcuinc Ur”’ 
THe LANGUAGE. 





Dedicated to my dear friend Mrs. Etta Wuerter WIz- 
cox, my first inspiration in beginning French, as in 


Pe Be Bi 


many other good things. 





The way girlsdo not learn French in Paris is an indication of why 
they do not have careers in their lives. 


ge girls, it is perfectly absurd the way you are 

doing over here in Paris about your French; perfectly 
absurd! It is the most senseless performance that I have 
ever seen human beings engaged in—your coming here on 
the excuse of coming expressly for French, the way you do 
not do it, the great necessity for it, the time and money 
that are wasted, and your sublime unconsciousness of the 
situation. 

Your parents or friends who send you here, and the peo- 
ple of whom many of you borrow money to come, I am 
sure have no idea of the facts in the case, or the absolute 
waste of their effort. 

I would have no courage to touch so bad a condition of 
affairs did I not know that some of you would gladly 
change it for a better if you knew it were possible. 

Set down first these three things as certain, indisputa- 
ble and un-get-around-able: 

1 You are none of you doing it right. 

2. It is possible to do it right. 

3. It is absolutely necessary that it should be done, and 
done right. 

I should have written about it long ago, but have been 
trying to shirk the French task for you in every way pos- 
sible I thought: ‘‘ Well, if need be, come to Paris to 
study tone production, but study Italian, German, Greek, 
Arabic in which to sing; anything rather than a language 
so perfect in its perfections, so exigent in its demands, and 
so all-rewarding as a medium of vocal exhibition. I 
thought perhaps you might absorb knowledge from the 
professors, and art intelligence from the city by pantomime 
and magnetism. As for French career, why try for it? 
I tried to think. Paris is not what it was once, as a su- 
preme test of reputation any way. A career here is not 
worth the trouble of learning the language for, and with- 
out the language it is impossible.’’ 

1 never thought, ‘‘ Learn the réles word by word,”’ the 
cheap way that second-hand prima donnas have of slip- 
ping through to dingy footlights, but I did think that per- 
haps that mysterious ‘‘ diction ’’ of which I heard so much, 
and which nobody seemed able to define, could by some 
occult process transfer a new language from score to 
tongue without troubling artists with stupid details, and 
would stand in the place of language study to those who 
insisted upon making French réles part of their repertory. 

I was not long in discovering, however, what a delusion 
and asnare that was. Andso with all the other pleas. 
Light dawned upon the ‘‘may bes’’ and doubt became 
conviction as to the 

NECEsSITY OF FreNcH IF You Strupy IN FRANCE. 

Of course there are four kinds of French that you may 
achieve—commercial French, by which you can get along, 
get som’n t’ eat 'n a place to stay; music French, learned 
the way parrots study their repertories; intelligent French, 
by which the spirit of the French race necessary for your 
interpretation of their works is absorbed, and the art of 
the French literature, which, being singers, you never will 
touch. 

By right, all singers should be linguists. Music is uni- 
versal; prime donne must travel. What is the use of sing- 
ing Russian in Denver or English in Milan? To sing ina 
language one must know that language, not merely the 
words of the song. All people who intend to make sing- 
ing a profession should begin by a study of three or four 
prominent languages, as a matter of course, as one who 
would be a writer must learn to spell. 

But as right cannot be, under the present abnormal con- 
ditions of vocal study, you students must make the best of 
a bad bargain by splicing in as best you can what is neces- 
sary tomake you seem prepared for your work at least. 
You must study French thoroughly, at least up to the 
point of art literature. 

As a singer there is no escape; you have got to learn it. 
You have got to know it in order to get the simple voice 
production from the French professors. No matter what 
your intentions are on coming here, you find yourself 
singing and studying French music. You get none of the 
art benefit of the town without it, and certainly none of 
the city intelligence. 

Without it you cannot even find out if you could make 
a French career, and a French career is impossible without 
it. Although Paris is not what it once was asa supreme 





test of reputation, a success here is a traditional success 
not to be slighted, and you would better face it if you 
aspire to be first-class artists. Besides, with a knowledge 
of the language you have many opportunities of singing 
in the city, which would go far in establishing you else- 
where. 

‘* Please do not bring me any more American girls,’’ said 
one of the concert chefs here, to whom five supposed to 
be finished students had been taken for trial. ‘‘ They 
have such fine voices that they make one regret not to 
take them, but they cannot any of them sing French! ”’ 

If engaged elsewhere you are always liable to have a 
French score fall into your hands, with fame and fortune, 
or the opposite, hanging upon the result. Your teacher 
is not by to pump the words into you one by one, and 
where are you? French singing is the natural and ex- 
pected outcome of a French education. You must sing 
and speak French if you are a Paris vocal student; and 
why not? 

An instrumentalist may shuffle through in a mole headed 
sort of way, gathering from the edges, and troubling peo- 
ple constantly to aid him in what he has been too lazy to 
acquire for himself; but for a vocalist it is impossible. 

You Do Nor Accomptisu It. 

The next point, namely, that none of you study it right, 
is more easy to prove. The proof lies in the records. It 
is conceded generally by critical Parisians that but one 
foreign prima donna that ever sang in the place sang 
French decently. Only one! and she was not perfect, 
only the best. The French pronunciation of the foreign 
artists here is monotonously bad; that of foreign students 
simply atrocious. You think this is not so; but it is. 
Even to a trained foreign ear the French sung and spoken 
by American students in Paris is execrable. You do not 
Of course you do not! 

Wuo Is RESPONSIBLE ? 
. The abnormal conditions of your study life. 
. The vocal teachers here. 
. The French teachers here. 
. Your own weakness of character. 
. Friends and relations. 

6. Falseness of French compliments. 

The various ways in which the grafted study life of 
Americans in Paris is opposed to all perfection has been 
too thoroughly discussed in back numbers of Tur MusicaL 
Courier to warrant rewriting here. The language suffers 
with the rest. 

Your friends and relations of course do not know about 
correct French, but they praise you just the same. 
Stereotyped French compliments, which are to French 
habits as ribbon bows and passementerie to their dressing, 
are the source of much harmto my compatriots. There is 
no sort of a performance, good, bad or indifferent, espe- 
cially in the cosmopolite semi-artistic strata where stud- 
ents are heard, that does not receive the pretty little salvos 
of ‘‘ trés bien, trés bien,’’ ‘‘ bravo,’’ ‘‘elle a un fort joli 
accent,’’ ‘‘elle parle bien, trés bien,’’ ‘‘son accent est 
vraiment piquant,’’ and all that sort of verbal quilling, 
which means absolutely nothing at all, least of all what 
the people think. The self-befogged observation of sing- 
ers takes no cognizance of the transparence of the verbi- 
age, and set down as facts that they are perfect in French 
diction, and progress is so much blocked. 

Of course, under the circumstances you do not know 
how badly you do, and you never will know unless some 
friend becomes a bear to make it plain to you, and show 
you things in their true jlight. 

This bear is in a position to get the wholly honest, disin- 
terested, unconscious expression of opinion on all sides. 
This is how she got her eyes open and knows what she is 
talking about. 

Believe me when I tell you that even you who come here 
as experienced singers, thinking that because you have 
always sung French you therefore sing it well, you do not. 
Not one of you sings it well. Do not believe it. It is im- 
possible. You are objects of derision or irritation to real 
French people. You are in the worst position possible, in 
the dark and thinking it light. 

Unless fully convinced on this one point it is useless to 
goon. You may as well be convinced of it, for it is so. 
From the fond mother who asserts emphatically that her 
daughter always could sing ‘‘ a bew-ti-fool French,’’ to 
the pert girl who only twitches the corner of her mouth at a 
question as to her ability, there is one dense, compact mass 
of unenlightened ignorance as to the error of your French 
pronunciation that needs enlightenment. 

THE VocaL TEACHERS 
are responsible for much of this. 

From years of wrongdoing in this direction they have 
come to think and declare that foreigners cannot learn 
French, and ‘‘ She speaks well for a foreigner "’ has come 
to be a pestilential formula with them. 

But when you come before M. Carvalho, M. Bertrand, 
MM. Gailhard, Colonne, Lamoureux or d’Harcourt they 
do not care whether you are foreign or indigenous. They 
do not, say ‘‘ Well for a foreigner.’’ They say ‘‘ You are 
charming and perfect, but our places are filled; au revoir,’’ 
and they wipe the perspiration from their sensitive French 
foreheads when the door is shut upon you. I know it so 


know it ? 
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well. Ihave been with them after you have gone out, 
and with you when you went. out, and where I could see 
both within and without at the same time. Your vocal 
and French educators are responsible for the humiliating 
congé to a great extent. 

It is said that no refined lady ever had a rejected lover. 
This ultra-refined expression of the coquetry code holds 
good in regard to the preparation of artists, and is an 
indication of what is due pupils. With what professors 
know of French and what they know of the require- 
ments of French managers, none of their pupils should 
ever be rejected on account of French alone. All have 
not voice or talent, but children, fools and parrots can be 
taught a language properly. 

No Vocat Tracner SHoutp Attempt To Tracn A LaAn- 
GUAGE IN CONNECTION WITH Vocat CULTURE. 

No vocal teacher should attempt this. Set that down 
as an incontestable law. Look atit! What could a New 
York teacher do toward teaching Pinafore to a German 
who could not speak one word of English? How could he 
teach that encouraging Admiral’s song to a man who said 
powloche for polish, oop for up, hayndul for handle, beek 
for big, vroonth for front, and theer for door? Reflect a 
few moments on the character of the vocal lesson given! 
Reflect also on the English sung! 

No teacher can teach French and singing together. 
Every teacher should respect this truth and his pupil’s 
pocketbook sufficiently not to attempt the task. 

I sat ina studio the other day and listened to a pupil 
take a 25 franc half hour vocal lesson. Without the slight- 
est fear of exaggeration, fully one-half of that lesson was 
spent—not in correcting, for ‘‘ correction ’’ is not possible 
that way—but in interrupting the song to call attention 
to wounded words here and there. The work was a sec- 
tion of an opera, and the pupil an ‘‘ experienced artist.” 
Her mind was naturally in the dramatic stage, but every 
time, no sooner did she get eyes properly crossed, hands 
properly clasped and the proper fougue in her voice, than 
—whisk! ‘‘ say this instead of that,’’ ‘‘say that in place 
of the other,’’ and ‘‘ the other in place of something else.”’ 
Not only did time goin the actual correction (?), but in 
the revulsions of feeling, the pulling out of the sentiment 
and pulling back again, with excuses and jokes and asides 
thrown in. 

It was exactly as if a pianist playing a Chopin air on an 
untuned piano should stop among the discords every now 
and again to say, ,“‘ This F should be higher,” *‘ This G 
should be lower,’’ &c.; and just about as curative, for, 
coming down the stairs from the lesson, the pupil made 
almost every mistake that had been ‘corrected ’’ above 
at 25 frs. a half hour, vocal study thrown in. 

She raved over her teacher after the fashion here, pro- 
nouncing eulogies in ecstasies, and begged me to say to 
everybody that there never existed on the earth, in the 
skies above, or in the waters under the earth, another such, 
and that all the other professors were frauds and charla- 
tans. I disturbed the effusion to ask how long she had 
taken those lessons, and she said ‘‘ three years.’ Think, 
at the end of three years to be wasting time over common, 
mechanical details that cou/d any time have been accom- 
plished in two or three weeks, and shou/d have been put 
aside perfected before ever the musical part was begun! 

Yet this course was vastly superior to the one generally 
pursued of paying all attention to the music and letting 
the pronunciation take care of itself. That very same 
afternoon I heard a girl sing an entire act of Aida with 
pronunciation that even to my foreign ears was uncouth 
and discordant, without even a single correction from the 
teacher, who, with the accompanist and an aunt who was 
present, pronounced the work “‘ excellent.’’ 

Here is the root of the whole French part of the diffi- 
culty of studying singing in Paris. A shoemaker could 
not make shoes if he had to tan the leather as he went 
along, and French pronunciation should be made correct 
before the vocal part is commenced, or it is never made 
correct. And so it is always imperfect. 

If study lines in all directions were thus tightly drawn 
around students by those who professed to be art apostles, 
there would be a few earnest disciples in Paris to-day 
who would become honors to art and to their teachers, in- 
stead of a lot of discontented, restless souls, who are sure 
but of one thing, that they are in Paris. For 

“‘the way girls do not study French in Paris to-day is an indi- 
cation of the way they do not have careers in their lives.” 


Another class of people who do our students much harm 
are the so-called ‘‘ diction teachers.'’ They do not call 
themselves ‘‘ French teachers,’’ because the ‘other term 
sounds more poetic and leaves pupils more in doubt what 
they are to expect. 

‘‘ Diction,’’ I suppose, if the word were of use at all, 
would signify French as applied especially to singing. 

Well, there is some slight difference, I believe, between 
French as spoken and that sung, but the basis of both is 
correct pronunciation, and the basis of all correct pronun- 
ciation is correct sound, the phonetic or fundamental 
sounds of which the language is composed. So if a person 
learns the sounds first, on the principle of ‘‘ the door 
which admits the dog admits the cat,’’ these so-called dic- 
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tion teachers would be abolished, and many dollars and 
waste hours a day be saved students. 

But, admitting that it would hurry a tardy French edu- 
cation to have a French muusician teach the application 
of words to music and the distinct enunciation of these 
words, well and good; a coach for the vocal part of reper- 
tory study, if a clever teacher, might be worth the money 
to some. 

But they do not all confine themselves to this. They 
teach gesture! expression! time! and even vocal emission! 
all the work of the regular singing teacher. Many of them 
sing the songs or parts through at the tops of their own 
voices, completely carried away by the dramatic senti- 
ment, and only correcting the pronunciation of a word 
once in a while, when it is so terribly bad that they are 
irritated and obliged to stop. They simply shout out the 
correction with the singing, the pupil shouts it back half 
done, and away they go over a score of fresh faults until 
irritation again intervenes. 

At best a few vowels are given; but this is not enough. 

All sounds should be not only ‘‘ given,’’ but known and 
known thoroughly, so that there need be no correction in 
the singing lesson. 

There are scores of ways of performing this diction 
office, but all with the same lack—they do not begin at the 
beginning, namely, the sounds. They teach verses and 
lines and phrases and words containing from four to forty 
sounds each. 

But you cannot correct forty sounds at one time; nor 
five. You should not be making incorrect sounds at this 
stage. You should learn every sound right, and not go to 
the second till the first is learned. There are only about 
seventeen of them, I believe, all told, and thirty or forty 
lessons conquer them completely, so that pronunciation 
of the language is yours. You are masters and mistresses 
of every word, because every word contains so many 
sounds, each of which you know. 

Knowing these, if you find yourself in Berlin with a 
French score that you have never been taught, you can go 
upon the stage, so far as pronunciation is concerned, letter 
perfect. 

This mixing of expression, acting, voice teaching and 
words together leaves the pupil in a muddle of thought 
and memory, thinking the teacher ‘‘ lovely and charming,”’ 
and ‘‘ too sweetly severe for anything,’’ but;further from 
pleasing a French audience than if studying English. 

Some teachers, not being musicians, ‘confine themselves 
to prose, and teach by going over and over things, and 
talking without breaking any laws in the dictional deca- 
logue. Others teach each separate song after the manner 
our singers achieve Hebrew in the American synagogues. 
There are scores of ways of passing the time without ac- 
complishing the object. But all I can say is that the con- 
dition of the American-French representing the general 
dictional talent of the city is as before described. You do 
not one of you speak or sing French correctly. (Hardly 
ever.) 

At your matinées, musicales, concerts, &c., here, where 
there are collections of instructed pupils, I sit among the 
French people during the performance, and I assure you, 
except in the case of the little stereotyped ‘‘ trés biens,”’ 
‘ charmants,”’ ‘‘ pas mal pour une étrangére,”’ &c., the 
general French verdict is ‘‘ affreux ’’ and “‘ atroce. 

They lay it to foreign stupidity, and the impossibility for 
the heathen herd to compass the refinements of the one 
and only language under heaven. This theory is generally 
accepted. I was made to think so myself when I first 
came here, and should think so still did I not find out that 
the theory was wholly erroneous. Foreigners can learn 
both to speak and to sing French correctly. That I know. 

Another dreadful enemy to our art student is the French 
boarding mistress as a teacher. This does not mean the 
boarding mistress of a French house, but a French woman 
who keeps a lot of Americans, who speaks just enough 
English to keep them all speaking English on all practical 
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occasions when they are together, but who adds to the in- 
ducements of her house by promise of lessons ‘‘ thrown 
in’’ to individual pupils. 

Most of these women talk French, but thatis all. They 
have not the remotest spark of teaching ability, and they 
teach besides with one eye on a boiling pot, a servant or 
the outside door; the ‘other, wholly introspective, dealing 
with bills, plumbing and such things, while the poor pupil 
meanders hopelessly through the unplowed labyrinth of 
story, fable or classic poem! If they speak English the 
lesson drops into broken English gossip instead of a 
French lesson. 

At the table, however, when her French conversation 
or her insistence on French conversation would be of cer- 
tain service she uses persistently her English in order to 
‘* be agreeable ’’ to her dear strangers who are so far from 
home and cannot speak her language! 

In many cases the pupil finds 2, 3 or 5 frs. tacked on 
to the bill, with light, heat, bath and other ‘‘ luxuries,”’ 
all of which goes to remind her that career extras come 
high, but must be had. It is needless to say that she 
makes no progress whatever in French, and that she could 
study under those conditions a hundred years without 
learning it, even badly, and all her life without gaining 
one layer of perfection. 

Do not trifle with boarding mistresses, if you wish to 
enter by the front door of the Paris Opera House. The 
great mass of inferior teachers are little better. In all this 
remember ‘‘every rule has its exceptions.’’ 

It is but little better in the ‘‘ private family ’’ arrange- 
ment, of which so much is hoped at home. Aside from 
the difficulties of getting into them, there is still more 
difficulty of speaking or getting spoken to when within, 
not to speak of getting taught. 

There is no breakfast in France, so you see nobody till 
noon. The shortness of the time, the banality of the con- 
versation, the lack of interest in your interest, and your 
own timidity preclude extended acquaintance with the 
new language. In the afternoon, when you are not at 
your lessons, madame is off calling, and after dinner the 
man takes his paper, the son and daughter school books, 
or they all go off to visit or the theatre. Besides, except 
by a lightning-like chance, the best French people do not 
take strangers intotheir families, and when they do they 
are not going to take the trouble, naturally, to educate 
them. 


CaTcHING Up FRENCH. 


Every once in a while I come across some smart persons 
who have ‘‘ caught up’’ several languages while flitting 
from depot to depot of the various cities of the earth. I 
always have a vague regret that they were not themselves 
caught up before they had the chance to sow the seeds of 
negligent bad-doing on too willing ears. 

I don’t know how it may be in India, Afghanistan, Hol- 
land or Spain. Ido know one thing—if you expect to 
catch up French in Paris you are mistaken. It cannot 
be done. 

Did you ever attempt to catch rain water in a pitcher 
under the eaves during a shower? You do not see any 
reason why the vessel should not be filled immediately. It 
is raining. The balcony is quite wet. You see the large 
drops falling all around. You place the pitcher where a 
drop has just fallen, and the next drop falls in. Good! 
The next falls just back of it. You move the vessel back 
and the next drop falls forward. You move it forward 
and the drop falls to the right. You move it to the right 
and the drop falls to the left. And soon for several sec- 
onds. Drops falling incessantly, it is true, but only one 
in twenty where you want it. 

It is precisely this way with French falling all about 
you on the streets of Paris, and none of it becoming prac- 
tically yours. Nobody who has not tried it can believe 
how impossible it is to hear connected conversation in 
Paris with a view of becoming conversant with the lan- 


guage. To begin with, so tremendous are the inroads of 
the Saxon race being made, even in France, the most 
resistive and conservative of the Latin countries, that in 
many quarters, in all of the big shops, libraries, hotels, 
places of entertainment and trades places, you have the 
greatest difficulty in hearing French at all. English or 
American-English or broken English everywhere. 

But suppose you go into the most Frenchy quarters that 
it is possible to find. You walk a mile, say, on a sidewalk 
of French speaking people and you do not hear five con- 
secutive sentences, and seldom a sentence and response. 
You try to walk beside two chatty people. You cannot 
catch the words; the people drop mum just as you get 
your ear focused; they separate; people come between you 
and them. You will find it the hardest work you ever 
did for nothing. You sit ona bank where two people are 
talking. They are turned face to face, and even with the 
wind in your favor your storage of words is meagre. If 
you arrange to stand near two people conversing, you 
must get so close that they feel your presence, which ends 
your stolen education for the time. An omnibus of twenty- 
six people rolls over cobble stones, thundering and churn- 
ing. You cannot understand your English friend speak- 
ing directly to you, let alone French mumblings spoken 
away from you. At the stations you hear nothing but the 
calling of numbers. Your one chance. You can learn to 
count in Paris. In stores is a jumble of babel, surges, 
from which you gather bruises on sides and shoulders, but 
no French. If you enter into conversation with employés 
they immediately talk back broken English at you, to 
make it agreeable for you so that you will buy their goods. 
At a French hotel table you sit with two Brazilians, two 
New Yorkers, one Philippine Islander and a stupid Eng- 
lishman and woman who could not speak French if they 
would, and would not if they could. Ina theatre you get 
no impression unless you go three or four times a week, 
in which case it would be cheaper to hire a French man or 
woman as companion. You go to the Sorbonne; it re- 
quires an hour to get there, an hour to return, an hour there, 
and you must be one-half an hour in advance in order to 
get a seat. Once a week is no good, and the air in these 
prison-like, hermetically sealed, people stuffed lecture 
rooms makes you so sick that you, as a clean ventilated 
American, can neither sleep nor eat after having been in 
them, and so you fall sick. At concerts nobody speaks. 
The singing might as well be in English as French, as 
even themselves often cannot understand a word. Going 
in is a little simmer of ribbon-like phrases; coming out a 
rush for cloaks and ‘buses. You go to visit a French ac- 
quaintance, which is the one only means with a spark of 
possibility in it. First, you know the subject and are 
guessing instead of listening while talking. French are 
quick of intuition, and know what you say without either 
correctness or precision. Your best friend among them 
will not correct you. Having alight, easily centred tem- 
perament, they gather the ideas no matter how expressed, 
and in the interest of what is said lose all sight of your 
faults, or at least cannot back away from the subject suffi- 
ciently to correct you. In two years I have not met but 
three people who could correct during conversation. 

There are two more causes that make French catching 
difficult. The language is to us a mumbled one, an even, 
machine-like, unaccented tapping of sounds, in which four 
and six letters often make but one sound; the rest spurts, 
snorts and whispers. Then there is no vibration or carry- 
ing power to natural French tone. ‘here is either a thin, 
lip manipulation or a hollow, forced push of sound. Real 
vibration in tone or clear outside emission is so rare here 
that you turn toward it on the street when you hear it. 
Language generally falls at their feet. 

You feel this in the churches where priests are less virile 
and less trained than others. You waste an hour and a 
half on the hearing of Latin prayers and Gregorian chant 
to hear twenty minutes of sermon, not one word of which 
reaches you unless you are quite close to the pulpit. And 
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this means that you must be there long before time to 
secure the seat. 
An important drawback to catching French is the lack 
of conversation subject among the masses. With artists, 
specialists or professed littérateurs conversation is elec- 
trical and delightful. With the everyday people it is to 
Americans excessively—not banale, it is too spirited and 
charming for that—but narrow, limited in view, restricted 
in breadth of observation. They neither travel nor read 

as we do, 
To Our NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES. 


Thanks to our wonderful newspapers and our splendid 
magazines, our ordinary, everyday class is unconsciously 
saturated with information from all quarters of the globe, 
and with cullings of thought, fancy, wit and wisdom from 
the best libraries of the whole earth. Except the career- 
crazed contingent, who do not have time even to learn to 
spell, our women and girls are astonishingly well informed. 
The really nice women who have time to breathe, and 
whose intelligence does not revolve around self as a pivot, 
know so much and so attractively—the movements of their 
country, sport, travel, authors, opinions, new thought, fun 
—they scintillate, sparkle and exhilarate with their charm- 
ing and unconscious touch with the universe. You can 
open discussion upon a variety of subjects with sweet girls 
of eighteen and twenty, who look like lilies and act like lit- 
tle duchesses. Thanks to American newspapers and 
magazines and our public schools! 

Paris revolves around itself. Intention is local, interest 
is limited, opinion tied, knowledge tied up in tradition 
fagots and marked and labeled. Music, history, science, 
art are largely individual. We miss the vital mentality. 
This, added to the difference between race interests, leaves 
conversation rather stereotyped, and this adds to the im- 
probability of attraping the language from your surround- 
ings. 

No; you do not ‘‘catch up’’ French in Paris, I assure 
you. 


How You Hinper Yourse.ves. 


What other people do and do not do toward hindering 
your progress in French is but a small half of what you do 
for yourselves. 

The way you students, men and women, old and young, 
rich and poor, do here in Paris about gaining a language 
that you come here expressly for is the most absurd trav- 
esty on effort ever recorded. 

If you do not want to study French, that is one thing. 
You have a right to decide as you like, and even if mis- 
taken you have the merit of strength in decision. But to 
come here as you do,under heavy expense, expressly for 
French, and then do as you do here, indicates a stupidity, 
laziness and weakness of character that I sincerely hope 
are not typical of the spirit of modern America. 

A great good half of your failure is due to lack of good 
backbone! More that than a lack of sense to see what ‘to 
do. You are smart enough all of you and shrewd enough 
to see what are wise things to do; but you do not want to 
do them if they feel difficult, especially of a sustained sort 
of difficulty. You do not buckle down; you do not bend 
your backs to real sustained mental labor, what our folks 
call hard work. 

What you call hard work is rushing and driving about 
between teachers and studios, taking lessons, taking cabs, 
catching omnibuses, rushing in and out of doors, flitting 
around from piano stool to chair, on platform, floor, divan, 
standing a bit, singing a bit, talking lots, and lots, and 
lots, talking and meeting people, taking on and off your 
things, rushing, always rushing and taking lessons, always 
leaning and drawing upon outside resources; all excite- 
ment, change, variety, nerve rattle. When you stop at 
night nervous and hustled, you call it worn out with hard 
work. That isnot work. It is vitiating excitement. You 
brag around about taking your nineteen, twenty-four or 


twenty-six lessons a week, expecting to astonish and con- 
vince people. People know that twelve lessons a week 
with your own share done would amount to more than 
fifty taken from teachers and professors. 
I heard a man brag this week of his twenty-eight lessons 
a week, who at a so-called French table in his boarding 
house, with a French professor hired to induce conversa- 
tion, insisted on talking English the entire time, because 
‘‘it’s so blamed difficult, you know, thinking up the sen- 
tences’’! He will not even allow those who would to 
improve. ‘‘ Ah, let’s talk white man’s language,’’ he says, 
if others commence. So there the ten or twelve students 
sit twice a day and talk American, their professor eating 
silently, looking on at the fun and not understanding one 
word of what is said. This pupil has been taking his 
twenty and twenty-eight lessons a week three years, sings 
an insufferable French, speaks still worse, and he is but a 
sample of what I meet and see and know all over student 
Paris. And this is why so many stumble around in art’s 
gutters all their lives instead of driving on her boulevards. 
I never knew how little backbone my student com- 
patriots had until I saw how they did about not learning 
French in Paris. I know it is not in our blood I know 
that if a crisis should occur, demanding better things, they 
would rise to the occasion. This condition is the result 
largely of training. Our forefathers made their fortunes 
by sacrifice, endurance, real hard work. ‘The one aim of 
their rewarded efforts is that Mary and John shall never 
have to do as they did. That Mary and John shall have 
absolutely their own way is first and foremost in this filial 
religion. ‘‘I can’t stand it’’ is the modern creed. Sun- 
posed wonder children being still more petted and excused 
than the rest, they come to Paris with an idea of having 
fame poured over them, as tallow over a candle mold, by 
professors, and so they shirk the one difficulty of their art 
demand, the thorough acquisition of the new language. 
Stop SPEAKING ENGLIsH. 
The keynote of the whole difficulty is that you must 
stop speaking English altogether for a time if you want 
to learn to speak French. So long as you mingle the 
two it ts like walking a mile and back a mile in order to 
reach a destination. Your progress does not depend so 
much upon how much you do with French as how little 
you do with English. So long as you keep speaking 
English you make no progress toward accomplishing 
French. No matter of whom you take, no matter how 
well planned your course may be, you gain nothing if 
you mix English with it. The speed of your advance- 
mentin French depends upon the complete saturation of 
tongue and head and thought in the new language’ 
This saturation cannot come if constantly diluted with 
the old language, and until the feeling of it takes place 
there is no progress being made. You must first of all 
make up your minds at any cost to stop speaking Eng- 
lish when you come to Paris to study French. 
I have framed that idea in every possible manner and 
repeated it in diverse ways, because it is the fundamental, 
the basis, and one of the few grand principles to which 
you must adhere. I have found it by experience I know 
it from study; I have found it from observation. I have 
learned it from people who have made languages a study, 
from students who have succeeded and students who have 
failed, and from teachers who, alas! do not insist on the 
practice of the doctrines they preach. Reason, experience 
and observation insist upon this. If you cannot do this, 
stay at home, go to Italy, Germany, the North Pole, give 
up French career. Your French is done for, your progress 
doomed, your money wasted, and time going for nothing. 
There may be among the some 200 American pupils here 
whom I have the pleasure of knowing, some who, knowing 
this truth, adhere to it. I happen to know just two/ 
Just two who have even made the effort, and they are not 
as rigid as they ought to be. Many, I am sure, do not 
realize the absolute necessity of this thing to their success. 


This is my only hope in penning these lines. What I 
would give to know that they had really gone home to at 
least the earnest students and helped them. 

I never knew the power of the desire to talk and the 
weakness of will of singing folks until I came face to face 
with this difficulty in Paris. 

Why, just look at it! You have decided upon French as 
a necessity of your career. You know that you can learn 
that French by dropping English. You know that unless 
you drop English you cannot learn French, and yet you 
speak English the whole blessed time ! 

You not only speak it when imperative necessity or 
occasion demands it, but you speak it all the time; you do 
not attempt not to speak it, you make occasion to speak it. 
You take a lesson for half an hour or an hour, pay dearly 
for it, and walk right out and undo the entire work the rest 
of the day. You get huddled in American pensions, you 
huddle in each other’s rooms, you huddle over tea, you 
huddle over every new purchase. You talk about your 
music in English, you read English papers and novels, and 
chat about them in English. 

You make teas, receptions, and even give little dinners, 
where you invite in all the folks you know who are over 
here to study French, and you all snuggle down to talk 
nothing in the easy language rour and five hours at a time. 
When you room with another, instead of profiting by the 
occasion to gain courage and words, you chat about every- 
thing just as if you were in New York or Chicago. Hus- 
bands and wives here together who would ‘“‘ do anything 
to succeed ’’ never speak a word of French. Ata table, 
where there are three French people, instead of listening 
and coaxing French conversation your way, you talk in 
English and let the French listen or talk to each other or 
in broken English. Even if one or two wish to learn, the 
others overbalance the chat. the habit of the table becomes 
English, and one more opportunity is lost. 

A few who make a little more pretense than the others 
speak French when it is easy, but English the moment a 
blur or perplexity appears. They begin to tell something in 
French, but after the first sentence away it all goes, and you 
might as well be at home. Every time that you yield to 
the weakness of either nerve or brain in talking you re- 
duce your strength of courage, and even if you acquire 
words you will never have self-possession, for courage is 
half the battle, and easy speaking of French is as much a 
question of habit and nerve as of words. 

But you waste your chances, and then you gasp and 
giggle if you try to ask your landlady for ‘‘a glass of 
water.’’ You all imagine that you are in Paris learning 
French. You write home how you are getting on, and 
make fun of your inability. Your bad advisers smile 
sweetly and speak of your really pretty accent, your 
cunning attempts, and your pretty faults. You are re- 
minded constantly that as a stranger nothing else will be 
expected of you, and when you meet reality and defeat 
later on you speak of French partiality, the stupidity of 
directors, and your bad luck. 

In other words, you do not show good, clear common 
sense, good, strong American will. You do not insist, 
you do not persist, you do not keep on, you do not deny, 
you do not endure, you do not give up the present for the 
future, and that is why you have no future. You get lost 
on the road to fame. You do not learn fame with that 
sort of a mind. 

You do not realize this, many of you, I know, and no one 
makes you realize it. Your teachers all complain that 
you speak English everywhere, but they treat it as a joke 
and let you treat it as a joke. They do not insist upon 
your not doing it. They should insist. They owe it to 
you, to themselves, and to music art that they should 
insist. 

Some kindly eyed aunt here says: ‘‘ Ah, well, it’s but 
natural that the girls should want to speak their English, 
that they should love their chats, and social times, and 
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drop the hard work of thinking new ways of speech. They 
are so far from home, poor things !"’ 
Of course it is ‘‘ natural;"’ that is just what itis. Why 


not be altogether natural then, stay at home and read your 
novels, and have your chats? Why not make it all 
natural? It is not nature that gets you before the 
world’s footlights, to control and sway multitudes, to stir 
That’s art! You do not reap 
That is why so few of you 


hearts and turn heads. 
that which you do not sow. 
secure any harvest. 

If you must come together, if you must be social and 
change study thought, why not organize some sort of com- 
ing together that will further the progress of your life 
work instead of retarding it? You are not children or 
débutants with happy homes and social objects. You have 
renounced all that joyous and care free side of life either 
voluntarily or otherwise. You are all of you grown up 
and none of you any too young for the immense task you 
have undertaken, and which is a business. You are all 
working at a disadvantage and have no time to spare. 
Did you begin your art life at five instead of twenty years 
old, you would have time to play by the way, and indulge 
As it is, you are trying to crowd the 
If you 


your naturalness. 
legitimate work of twenty years into two or three. 
mean to acquire even a varnish of art preparation it be- 
hooves you to get right down to business as quickly as 
possible and waste no time in banalities. 

Kept Back By RELATIVES AND FRIENDs. 

This week I heard five students make the excuse of 
relatives or friends to their teachers as the cause of their 
retarded progress in French. One said, ‘‘ My mother is 
here with me, you know, and I have to speak English 
with her all the time.’’ Another said, ‘‘My chaperon 
does not care to speak French’’; another, ‘‘ My sisters do 
not speak much French; we speak English all the time at 
home.’’ And so on. 

This is one of the most difficult phases of the problem, 
especially when the relative is a faithful friend in every 
other way, but whose years and methods of mentality do 
not permit the taking on of language detail. It is an im- 
mense drawback and a great pity, but in some cases it 
Nobody can blame those people for not 
It is certainly no agreeable 


cannot be helped. 
wanting to learn a language. 
pastime. But as they have sacrificed so far in breaking up 
their home, crossing the ocean, settling here in uncomfor- 
table quarters, and living all alone and one-sided, as they 
must, they may as well do the rest, and learn at least 
enough French not to be an obstacle and interference in the 
student’s path. Many of them are quite bright enough to 
do this if they felt its importance. 

But there is another class of friendship which is infinitely 
more interfering, and which has not the merit of worth to 
It is a class of women who stray over here 
to Paris with studentsand have a good time. They have 
no interest whatever in the Frenchy part of Paris. They 
have no resources within themselves, they cling around in 
the student circles and American quarters for the sake of 
being entertained. They talk and visit, visit and talk, 
read novels and dress up and down, and talk some more. 
Many of them talk a sort of French and could be useful if 


recommend it. 


they tried. 

The advent of every newcomer into a circle is the signal 
for fresh food, fresh chat, and a nice time. If, perchance, 
that person happens to want to speak French, and insists 
upon it, they fly into high dudgeon, turn their faces away 
with the air of martyrs, fold their hands pettishly in their 
frills and Louvre laces, and draw attention visibly to their 
desolate and neglected position. If jolly, they make fun 
of the whole thing and change the current. If strong, 
they just talk and override the ‘‘ absurd idea of Americans 
talkin’ French when they don’t have to.’’ They do not 
know what it is to efface themselves, and when all goes 
to all they charge the affair to impoliteness and make a 
row. 

A lady talking of this said: ‘‘I wasted fully one-half 
my first year in Paris being polite, till one day it suddenly 
occurred to me why should the politeness all be on one 
side !’’ I was studying French at great expense, I realized 
that I must speak it to learn it, and sought every occasion 
to do so, and avoid English. I could not stir without 
coming across these people who insisted on their claim of 
politeness, and indeed I was so sorry for their resourceless 
lives that I made conversation for them always till I woke 
to the fact that I was all the time talking English, my 
French standing still, and without any sort of return, as 
I care nothing for that visiting, sitting around sort of con- 
versation.”’ 

There is no sort of ingenious excuse that these idle people 
will not offer as pretext for breaking up French conversa- 
tion. They speak of ‘‘affectation,”’ of the ‘‘ ridiculous- 
ness"’ of the thing, of the ‘“‘pain’’ it must cost French 
people to hear us stumbling through, of the ‘‘ pleasure ”’ 
of using their Yankee liberty of speaking their own 
language. One woman had the audacity to accuse me of 
a frightful want of patriotism in speaking a strange 
language, when out of my own country. I could not help 


inwardly wishing that her patriotism had kept her in her 
own country. 





Tuincs TO Do To INsuRE Success. 

We do not walk till we have learned to stand; we can- 
not knit a stocking till we have set up the stitches; we can- 
not play music till we have mastered the notes; we cannot 
write words till we have learned to make the letters 
which compose them, and we cannot speak French words 
till we have learned the sounds which compose them. 

There are nations who find the importance of their 
language in the ideas expressed. It is a matter of com- 
parative indifference to them whether you say a, e, i, 0 or 
u, provided- you express a living thought of beauty or 
utility. They travel and go, mingle with other human 
beings, and learn to appreciate other worths. 

The French are keepers-at-home, children, artists. Any- 
thing that is not theirs, or like theirs, astonishes or dis- 
tresses them, asa different ribbon bow on his pinafore as- 
tonishes a little child. All that is not Greece is heathen. 
Besides that the French language zs an art—refined, pol- 
ished, dainty, subtle, shaded, delicate—just right. Every 
breach of its inflexible rules is like a flaw in a piece of 
porcelain, worse than the whole side out of a china cup. 
Added to that, French people regard artists as a sort of 
priesthood, apostles of perfection, teachers of the higher 
laws, people who know what they are talking about. 

Suppose you write to the super-refined, literary con- 
noisseur of one of your first-class magazines, asking him 
for a position on his staff, and suppose that the writing is 
tumble-down, the spelling all wrong, and the punctuation 
lacking. You may be a person of literary worth certainly 
that editor is justified in not recognizing it. French 
people judge your general artistic character by the way 
you learn their language, and they are justified. This 
race of finesse, finish, and refinement will endure voices that 
would drive other people to suicide, homeliness that would 
drive other people to drink, plots that would drive thought 
into the sea, for shame of itself; but a blur, a flaw, a scratch 
on the diction of an artist, on the face of the language of 
France, they shudder and wince—and go. 

The French of those who “‘ catch up ’’ the language is to 
the natives like an untuned piano—one sound is too high, 
another too low, one sharp, one flat, one almost right, a 
chord of several sounds is struck (that is,a word or a 
phrase), and—well, you know how you feel on hearing a 
discordant piano. No human ever caught up the French 
words correctly without first learning the sounds that com- 
pose the words. 





Many words contain four of these sounds. How can 
anybody say one of these words without knowing the 
separate sounds? In the language there are about seven- 
teen of these sounds; over one-half do not exist in our 
language. How can we know them till we learn 
them? How can we make them till we know them? 
Imagine a singing teacher giving a foreigner a sentence 
containing many of these new sounds at one time and 
teaching their vocal emission and the expression at the 
same time? See the absurdity of the thing! They think 
they are correcting the sounds when they suggest the 


difference—they only /e//, they do not correct. I see it 
over and over and over. 
It makes no impression on the singer’s mind. The same 


mistakes are too far apart, and surrounded by too many 
other impressions and too numerous to be corrected in 
that way. The correct sounds should be learned first with 
absolute, unshakable correctness. It only requires four or 
five weeks, or, for dull ears, in two months—everyone can 
learn them—and then that part is done. The singer owns 
the sounds, owns the pronunciation, and is standing on 
her own feet as to correctness. 

What is the use of learning a réle in Paris? You go to 
Berlin and a new rdle with a new set of words is placed in 
your hands; you cannot sing it. It is like learning to 
write letters from one of those “letter writers,’’ or like 
the parrot’s education. You require a whole flock of 
teachers around you poking and prodding a stuffing of 
conglomerate novelty into your mind. And they do not suc- 
ceed evidently, even with the réles they teach after years of 
stuffing, for see the result? ‘‘ She sings French pretty well 
for a foreigner ’’ in the class room, and ‘‘ she has a beauti- 
ful voice, but she is singing English-French. I cannot 
engage her,’’ from the impresario. 

The correct French sounds are at the bottom of correct 
French conversation, of French singing, and of French 
diction. These give, besides pronunciation, the tone, the 
color, the music of the French language, and kill the 
‘‘ white voice,” or English tone French, which French so 
detest and which all foreigners employ who do not first 
study French sound. 

What would become of our language at home if every 
little Paddy, German, Italian, Dane, Russian and Pole 
was allowed to keep his separate brogue in our schools ? 
We would have spown, spyune, spawn, spyone, spyine, 
for spoon. Our normal schools (God bless them!) have 
decided that before the cosmopolite class may taste of the 
treasures of English reading, each one must march into the 
phonic room and learn the Webster sounds belonging to s, 
Pp, 00, n, repeat them till they know them, and then knit 
them together with the peculiar twist that belongs to the 
word asa whole, What,is_the consequence? Our patch- 





work race goes in to class like mixed buttons in a bag, and 


comes out like pins in a paper. The boy who learns his 
sounds can leave the school and read correctly in any 
place in any reader. The boy who does not must be 
taught each separate piece in each separate reader, and 
then he does not get it right, as you know. 

What is the reason that we hear different brogues in our 
American streets? It is that people have been “ catching 
up’’ our language or learning it from people who let 
them catch it up. They think they speak it all right, 
because they make words and sentences. We know 
different. What is the reason that a Frenchman says 
‘* Eet eez ay leetle zweet’’? Because in his language he 
has not the short sound of ‘‘i,’’ the short Italian sound of 
‘‘a,”’ and the sibilant ‘‘s’’ before ‘‘ w,’’ and he has not 
learned ours. How long would it take him to learn them ? 
As it is he will go on all his life speaking wrong and think- 
ing that he ts speaking admirably. 

There you have the situation. 

To say ‘‘It is cunning to hear him,”’ and ‘‘ His French 
accent is fascinating,’’ ah, that is another question ! 

French people say that of Americans, too, in the parlors 
and to their faces, but I notice it does not hold in the 
opera box or concert hall. Art means perfection, not 
cuteness ! 

If students who come to Paris to study singing knew 
only the sounds of French and could not speak a sentence 
they would be better prepared for the study than if fluent 
speakers of false intonation. It would save them quanti- 
ties of time and money, besides starting them on the right 
road, instead of up ways of thorns and brambles. 

After you have these sounds all right, it is perfectly 
astonishing how much you can do by yourself. Until 
you have them every step you take with or without a 
teacher is wrong. You can, for instance, take a book or 
paper and spell by sound paragraphs and columns, after- 
ward reading aloud, which gives facility, acquaintance 
with words and phrases, and information at the same time. 
You can memorize words and definitions. At the com- 
mencement words are your great necessity. Take a nar- 
row slip of paper and write on it ten, fifteen, fifty words in 
French, the English opposite. Roll it in the shape of a 
cigarette and tuck it into your glove when starting on a 
long walk or ride (all your rides in Paris are long), and to 
have by you when obliged to wait or sit around (you are 
always waiting and sitting around in Paris). You can 
without attracting attention roll and unroll, unroll and 
roll, and gather into your head, without the least effort, 
seeing everything around you, between fifty and one 
hundred words a day, and they stay in your memory in a 
most delightful way. Never write a French name without 
the gender indication. In a language where knives are 
masculine and spoons feminine it behooves you to make 
the acquaintance of the interesting people as quickly as 
possible, and to consider the article part of the name. 
Never think of a noun without its article. 

Then you can make immense progress in this way: 
Take a paragraph of a French newspaper, write the trans- 
lation in English, then, putting the paper aside, turn it 
back into French as best you can, compare it with the 
paper again, which thus becomes your professor. Do this 
two or three times, till you get it right. If only an incha 
day at first, you will be astonished at yourself in a little 
time. It costs nothing, and you can do it in your room at 
odd times, so it saves time. Make a point of reading a 
French newspaper every day, part of it out loud, part of 
it silently, but set it as a task. 

I say newspaper because if you take a book it is sure to 
be a story book, and you just slip along over the story 
thought, which is just the same as reading English. You 
gain nothing whatever reading French stories; or so 
very little compared with what you might do with the 
same eyesight and time that it is as good as nothing. A 
sensible man one time said something in regard to this that 
was very naughty, but so very true that I thanked him from 
my soul. 

A lisping minded girl was dodging his good advice about 
ways of study by insisting on the number of books she 
read. ‘‘ Bah,’’ he said, ‘‘any fool can read French 
books !"’ 

And so she can, but if she wants to learn French in two 
or three years, or maybe one, she will not succeed by read- 
ing them. Besides, newspaper articles are short, and 
tempt to the memorizing of things, and then by what is 
in them you are getting a peep into French nature, quality, 
ways of looking at people and things; it is a daily kodak of 
daily life that is indispensable to you, as would be inter- 
preters of French music. It is needless to say how retard- 
ing the reading of English stories is. Yet I go nowhere 
here that I do not find American and English story books 
lying around on their stomachs, showing constant at- 
tention and continued interest. 

A few of you who know the sounds can do an immense 
amount for each other by getting together for that pur- 
pose. You can hear each other recite words and their 
meanings. You can hear each other read and correct 
each other. You can tell things in French, no matter how 
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simple. You can recite verbs and idioms, things that are 
mere matters of memory, that no one can do for you, and 
that must be done. It may be your good fortune to have 
some French person meet with you who would read to you, 
and familiarize your ears with the language, for under- 
standing French is still more difficult to many than speak- 
ing it. Make little promises to yourselves and each other 
not to speak English above all things. Coax yourselves to 
do this little by little, till it becomes habit. Say, ‘‘I will 
not speak English all one forenoon,’ then all one after- 
noon, then one day, two days, a week. Ah! sow much 
you could do / 

One person in our country who understood intuitively 
this art of persistent insistence and will exercise in the 
study of foreign language was Mrs. Elia Wheeler Wilcox, 
whose parlors in New York, the scenes of many an attrac- 
tive assemblage, were never more so than on the occasion 
of her French evenings, when ‘‘ Pas un mot d’anglais”’ 
was the order of the hour. This woman, with the heart of 
a child and the distractions of a society woman and 
littérateur besides, exercised her will, denied herself, ex- 
erted herself, utilized spare moments, and if her teaching 
had been equal to her study qualities she would be a 
perfect French scholar by this time. 

A great obstacle in the path of many of you is your 
appalling ignorance of English. I have before me a letter 
from a student, containing four mistakes of spelling and 
three small letters in place of capitals, in eight lines of 
writing. I do not believe that artists should be illiterate 
like that. It indicates a weak head and a slovenly nature 
in this day and generation. Picturesque ignorance is 
gone by with other eccentricities. It is not necessary, 
and it is extremely disavantageous, especially on this 
side of the water. 

French is not such a difficult language if it is only 
properly taught. It is because people study it wrong side 
forward that the intermediate tangle results. It is like 
winding off a skein of silk in that. There are four tugs 
of war in it, around which there is no getting, that there 
is no easy way of doing, and that must be thoroughly done, 
or there is no hope—/he sounds, the words, the verbs, and 
the zdioms. ‘They are all matters of memory though, noth- 
ing but that. As the piano scales to music, the sooner 
they are commenced, the more steadily followed, the bet- 
ter, and they must be kept up all along the route. They 
are none of them teacher’s work. You must make them 
your own yourselves, the way you learned your multipli- 
cation table. 

Here really is a great part of the trouble. You do not 
learn your French lessons. You expect because you pay 
them money that your teachers are in some occult way 
bound to plaster the language over you, the way you learn 
your art. Teachers, in their anxiety to be agreeable and 
so keep you as pupils, undertake to do the plastering. I 
have seen French teachers here and at home work like 
plowmen, explaining and telling, telling and talking, ask- 
ing and answering questions, reciting and drudging use- 
lessly, the pupil indolently, or confusedly, sitting under 
the rain getting no benefit. 

You cannot pour water out of a carafe into which none 
has been put, and it is useless to ask ‘‘ How many are five 
times five ?’’ of achild who has not learned his multipli- 
cation table. It is wasted time, you see. You must do 
the work, and you do not. 

There is a reason for this. You are past the age when 
this sort of study is natural or a pleasure. You havea 
score of distractions of various kinds and it is irksome. It 
certainly is all of that, but when it has got to be done it 


has got to be done, that is all there is of that, and the bet- 
ter you set about it the more reward you will have for the 
disagreeableness. It is part of the art for which you claim 
you are willing to do ‘‘ anything ’’—even under the name 
of success. 

Frencu TEACHERS’ PRICEs. 

It is simply absurd, the prices charged by the teachers 
of French everywhere. There are two reasons why it is 
absurd. 

In the first place, the teaching of a language by one of 
the nationality is no art. The Frenchman and French- 
woman have been at no expense to acquire the thing to be 
taught. It has come to them as the air, the hair on their 
heads, or their flesh. They speak it just as they walk, of 
course. Its teaching requires common sense, but no 
subtle development of art consciousness, no occult culti- 
vation of spirituality. 

It is a commonplace, humdrum drudgery of helping 
memory, hearing lists of things recited, reading, making 
sentences, and scolding in fun or in earnest. Although 
the talent of teaching anything well is a special gift, so 
few of them possess or exercise it that it does not count 
in the discussion. There is no lying awake nights to 
arrange consecutive plan, no correcting of examination 
papeis. There is no normal course of preparation for the 
work. There is no expense of apparatus or material. 

Even well done it is nothing more than the common 
ordinary function of speech. It should not be rated among 
the art luxuries of acquisition, and should not be paid fo: 
as such. 

In case of one creating a method or establishing a sys- 
tem of unique and undisputed benefit, exception should, of 
course, be taken, and even then it should be done through 
the medium of royalty, publication or some such means; 
because— 

Language, especially in the first stages, must be ham- 
mered in. It is a stage of repetition, frequent and con- 
tinual, and almost daily lessons are a necessity. No 
pupils can afford to pay for them at gilt-edged and art- 
luxury prices, even of studying language alone, unmixed 
with music. When joined with three or four other species 
of Jessons a day, one or two of which are really supple- 
mental French lessons, as is the case here with the stu- 
dents in Paris, it is simply outrageous. There is no 
earthly reason why pupils should not be taught in 
classes and at prices each that would amount to as much 
per week as it does now per lesson. 

‘Oh, but we teachers must live!’ you say. Yes, I 
know you must live. You would like to be rich, I know, 
and it is pleasant to get from 5 to 20 frs. an hour or 
half hour, and pupils are shaky material, ‘‘ here to-day, 
gone to-morrow,”’ &c. I know all that, but the man who 
gathers natural growing mushrooms in his ordinary un- 
tilled sheep pasture cannot expect the same price for 
them as for exotic bulbs grown in a hothouse or nursery. 

Teaching French is no art, it is a business, a very 
cheap and simple one, and as it is generally taught one of 
the worst done business underthe sun. From my experi- 
ence with Americans in Paris who have studied French in 
America, especially music students who have done so, I 
have come to have a sort of immense curiosity as to what 
French teachers in America do with them in the name of 
study. 

Here among some 300 people, who have everyone 
studied French from three months to three years, not 
three could ask for water if they were dying of thirst; 
many of them able to read French novels, the one thing 
they could do alone, and all with an abject horror of the 


study of the language, which bespeaks most unhappy and 


unsatisfactory lesson hours. Over and over I ask them, 
‘* What did you study? What do you know? Why have 
you not learned to speak?’’ ‘‘Oh, the grammar! the 
grammar ! the grammar! ‘They taught us the grammar. 
Of coure we had no chance to speak,”’ they ali say. ‘‘ Oh, 
yes, we taught them the grammar—grammar, no chance to 
speak—chance to speak—to speak—speak,’’ echo the 
teachers everywhere. 

Well, suppose you order a suit of clothes to be finished 
by Wednesday. On Thursday morning the suit does not 
come. You send to know the reason why. 

** Oh, we’re measuring, measuring.”’ 

Friday you send again. 

‘Oh, we’re measuring, measuring, measuring."’ 

Saturday, suit still not to hand. 

‘* Well, you see, we’re measuring. No suit can be 
made without measuring. Things have got to be meas- 
ured, you know. This measuring has got to be done !’’ 

But, heavens and earth! you want your suit. You do 
not care if it is never measured. That is the tailor’s busi- 
ness. You went to him to have your suit put on you, not 
to have him measuring his goods, which of course must 
be done as a means. 

What is the grammar for but as a means of learning to 


speak? The teacher who teaches only grammar is only 
‘‘measuring, measuring.’’ It is the teacher's place to 
make ‘‘ chance to speak,’’ that is what you go to him for. 


If he cannot adapt grammar information in a manner to 
make French conversation—fluent and correct at that—in 
his class room, he is no teacher, and that is what is the 
matter with the people who have taught these poor girls. 
There is no reason why people should not be taught to 
converse, and converse well, in French, even without com- 
ing to France. If the stupid grammar work is made pre- 
ponderant so that this cannot be done, it is the same as if 
you should be compelled to eat the coal out of your store 
in place of the food cooked by it, in order to become 
strong and fat. 

What is the use of putting up with this sort of phantom 
acquisition of something that is of no material importance ? 
And what is the use of paying big money for something 
that you do not get? I presume there are some people in 
New York who can speak French. I am speaking only of 
what I know. 

What is the use of ‘‘ speaking ’’? You girls do not apply 
what is said, even when you feel it to be so, even when 
you say it yourselves. You come to me with tears in your 
eyes saying, ‘‘I am making no progress in my French, I 
have been here six months and cannot speak a sentence, 
and yesterday my French singing was laughed at.”” And 
you say itin English! You promise to do many things. 
I go down to your pension a week later and find you sitting 
around in the halls and parlors chatting in English. You 
tell me how much good the letter on French has done you, 
and you say it in English, write it in English, and go right 
along and do the exactopposite of all it says. ‘‘What’'s 
the use !”’ 

Just the same, in the interest of the few real artistic 
natures who need only to know the right way to follow in 
it, I send this story, with my love and sympathy. 

FANNIE EpGAr THOMAs. 








Gomez.—The composer Gomez, lately appointed direc 
tor of the conservatory at Para, will commence his duties 
about the middle of next year. He will remain only six 
months of the year ip Brazil, and will pass the rest of the 
time in Europe in composition. 
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TEN COMMANDMENTS OF MUSIC 


FOR THE 


Perfection, Development and Preservation of the Voice. 
Compiled and Edited by M. LE ROY. 
POSTPAID, - ONE DOLLAR. 


. Patti’s sister writes: 
* Paris, March 8, 1888, 
“| hereby certify that the Exercises and Explanations contained in this book are 
the ones used by my husband, Mr. Maurice Strakosch, in teaching all of his a 
pupils, from Adelina Patti to Nikita.” AMALIA STRAKOSC , née PATI 
Certificate from LOUISA LAUW, authoress of 
**Fourteen Years with Adelina Patti": 

“I am pleased to testify that ‘The Ten Commandments of Music’ are recognized 
by me as being the identical exercises which I was accustomed daily to hear Madame 
Adelina Patt: practice." 

MINNIE HAUK vrites: 
his excellent method I owe greatly the success I achieved. 
warmiy recommend his ‘Ten Commandments of Music.’”’ 

THEODOR WACHTEL, the famous tenor, writes : 
amateurs and artists alike the system of my master, Maurice Strakosch, ‘ The Ten 
Commandments of Music,’ to which I am indebted for all the success I have had.’ 

EMMA THURSBY aiso testifies to the ‘ ‘inestimable value of my dear master’s 
system, ‘The Ten Commandments of Music 

CHRISTINE NILSSON acknowledges the priceless worth of her impresario’s 
(Maurice Strakosch) system. 

LOUISE NIKITA writes: “To the simple, common sense — employed by 
my late master, Maurice strakosch and his successor, M. Le Roy, I shall ever be 
grateful for whatever success I have obtained in the many countries I have visited.’ 

Review by the late br. HUEFFER, Musical Critic of the “ Times,” London : 

“ Bnef, singularly clear and absolutely free from padding, povteingienl or other- 
wise. The hints for voice cultivation and the system of daily practice comprisin; 
the ‘Ten Commandments of Music’ must be regarded as the concentrated extract o 
the teachings of a phenomenally successful master. ‘The result of many years’ care- 
ful observation, they are designed not only for developing, but also £ or keeping the 
vocal organs in the highest state of efficiency possible to them.’ 


PRICE, 


“Mr. Maurice Strakosch has been my instructor and to 
I can, therefore, most 


“T heartily recommend to 


Send Money or Draft tn Registered Letter. 
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=, 
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ADDRESS 


H. M. HIRSCHBERG MUSICAL AGENCY, 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y,. 


N. B.—Committees and managers will consult their own 
interests by obtaining terms from this Bureau before conclud- 
ing engagements. 
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Henry Purcell. 


Two HuNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY O1 


NGLAND has just com- 
E the bicen- 
tenary of the death of Henry 
Purcell. The homage ren- 
dered to the 
was most deserved, for he was 


THE His Deatu. 


memorated 


great musician 


not only the first really nation- 
al composer of England, but 
y re ‘lyes . 
(ter ay “ronal 
bid 


likewise one of the great com- 


posers, whose place, quite 
apart from all national feel- 
ing, is marked in the history 
His work has re- 


mained unshaken through cen- 


Who I lef Aus 

it & Cone “s that 
Where. ovihy his Sermony 
oan be exerec: 

oO che Non embr’s : 

ins ‘Bids uae of 


wwe a | music. 
turies. 

To estimate his just value 
we must remember that at the 
period of his death the two 
to 





composers who were ob- 


scure his glory the most, Johann Sebastian Bach and 
George Frederic Handel, were then still children, and that 
Purcell, like Mozart and Schubert, died in the bloom of 


youth, without having been able to display the full meas- 
ure of his genius. 

Nothing is more curious than the apparition of Henry 
Purcell in time that seemed so 
little propitious to the development of musical art. When 
the door of life opened for Henry Purcell it had just closed 
on Oliver the great and sinister politician 
whose calculated Puritanism crushed implacably all the 
flowers that budded in England from the renascence of 
art under the last scion of the Tudors, Queen Elizabeth, 
to the day when the hapless son of the Stuarts laid his 
head on the scaffold erected before the magnificent palace 
of Whitehall, which he had had decorated by Rubens. 

The ancient Chapel Royal, so brilliant under Charles I., 
was scattered. It was a miracle that the organ of West- 
minster, destined soon to revive under the fingers of Pur- 
whose stern leaders detested 


an environment and at a 


Cromwell, 


cell, escaped the Puritans, 
the ‘‘ instrument of Belial.’’ 

With the accession of Charles II., when the Chapel Royal 
was reopened, not a single choir boy could be found in the 
city, where musical instruction had entirely 
ceased, and it was necessary to have the soprano and 
contralto parts executed by old musicians who sang in 
instruments. Happily 


ordered the reorgani- 


immense 


falsetto, supported by wind 
Charles II. took an interest in music, 
zation of the Chapel Royal, and brought a group of violin- 
ists to London, who formed, as it were, the kernel of the 
modern orchestras of England. It is toa French musician, 
Robert Cambert, who had retired to England to escape 
rivalry with Lulli, the great favorite of Louis XIV., that 
English music owes its reconstitution under Charles II. 
Henry Purcell enrolled his name therein at the very first. 
3orn, probably, in 1658, and son of a musician of the same 
yas brought up, after the premature death of his 
father in 1664, by his uncle, Thomas Purcell, a lute player 
attached to the Chapel Royal, who enjoyed the favor of the 
king and his court. The young orphan was admitted 
among the children of the chapel, and their director, 
Henry Cooke, one of the old musicians of Charles I., gave 
an excellent musical education. At the age of nine 
little Purcell had already composed a very pretty 


name, he w 


him 
the 


Decamlax 


thles 


A in 
ihe 


melody, Sweet Tyranness, and in 1670, in his eleventh 
year, he set to music the complimentary ode which the 
children of the chapel presented to the king on the occa- 
sion of his f&te. Many anthems, still sung in our days, and 
some music for Macbeth, were composed by Purcell before 


1674. In this year the musical instruction of the little prodigy 
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was interrupted; after 1672, on the death of Cooke, Pel- 
ham Humfrey continued to give him lessons for two years. 
We can form some idea of the value of these lessons from 
the fact that there has been found an anthem by Pelham 
Humfrey corrected by his pupil, to the great advantage of 
the composition. 

Meanwhile the voice of the lad obeyed the laws of 
physiology and he had to quit his function as contralto. 
The new master of the children, Dr. Blow, then procured 
for him a copyist’s place in Westminster Abbey, and Pur- 
cell, still living with his uncle, began to compose music 
for the theatre, but in 1678 resigned his position as copyist 
to consecrate himself exclusively to composition. 


Before the age of seventeen he had already written the | 


HENRY PURCELL IN 
By Alfred Lemoine. 


music of three theatrical pieces, and before the age of 
twenty he acquired so considerable a reputation that the 
managers of theatres began to apply to him. Purcell’s 
music for The Libertine, a poor comedy, by Shadwell, was 
very successful; the subject is a kind of variant of Don 
Juan. Purcell likewise supplied the music for another 
piece, taken from Don Quixote. Gostling, che celebrated 
basso of the Cathedral of Canterbury, whose exceptional 
voice descended easily to D below, asked Purcell to set to 
music an anthem on words taken from the Psalms, which 
Gostling wished to sing to Charles II. in celebration of 


. 


62 \¢0 


HiouseG ay 


1 Foyleek_|| 











an escape of the king, concerning which the court chroni- 
cles speak. Purcell acquitted himself admirably of his 
task, and the fess/tura of the anthem is so low that, since 
the time of Gostling, no one has been able to sing it, a 
delicate attention to the favorite singer of his majesty. 

In 1680 Dr. Blow generously resigned his functions as 











organist at Westminster Abbey in favor of Purcell, who 
in the following year married Frances Peters. In 1682 he 
was named organist of the Chapel Royal, and the period of 
his great fecundity as composer began. We may cite his 
opera Dido and A£neas, the first of the English operas 
written for a girls’ school, and truly astonishing for the 
period when it saw the light.* Like Richard Wagner, 
150 years later, Purcell gave the words all the importance 
due to them, and his declamation is remarkable from a 
metrical point of view. In his melodies, as well as in his 
harmony, there are presentiments of Bach and Hiindel. A 
short time afterward Purcell published his first collection 
of sonatas for violin, bass and clavecin, which is 
important not only for the excellence of the music, but 
likewise for the 
youthful portrait 
of Purcell that 
adorns it, and for 
the sagacious and 
interesting obser- 


vations in the 
preface. Purcell 
there expresses 


publicly his ideas 
on music, as Gluck 
did later, and 
Wagner after 
Gluck. 

During the last 
twelve years of 
his life Purcell 
displayed an ac- 
tivity which can 
be compared only 
to that of Mozart 
and Schubert. 
Geniuses doomed 
to die in the 
flower of their age 
instinctively press 
on their produc- 
tion. In spite of 
his artistic work 
at Westminster 
Abbey and the 
Chapel Royal, and 
his duties as teach- 
er of composition, 
Purcell did not 
cease to write for 
the church and the 


1690. theatre; he even 
supplied ‘' occa- 
sional’’ composi- 


tions for the court 

and the festivals 
of Saint Cecilia. At the coronation of James II., in 1685 
he was occupied with the installation of an organ at 
Westminster, and wrote two anthems; after the corona- 
tion of William and Mary, in 1689, he presided at the 
organ at Westminster and composed several royal odes. 

Among his works of secular music we may quote the 
Yorkshire Feast, the Tempest, the Massacre of Paris, 
Amphitryon and Diocletian. This last named work had 
such a success that Purcell published the score by sub- 
scription, with a preface and an announcement that he cor- 
rected with his own hand all the copies sent to subscribers. 
His glory was henceforth consecrated. The greatest poet 
of the age, John Dryden, supplied him with the libretto of 
King Arthur, an opera the success of which at the 
Queen’s Theatre was no less brilliant than that of its suc- 
cesssor, the Indian Queen. 

Not the whole of these scores is yet antiquated; more 
than one air, nay, even more than one recitative, proves 
that Purcell was justified in saying in the preface to 
Diocletian that music was the ‘‘ exaltation of poetry,’’ 
and, again, that ‘‘ music by herself alone, and poetry by 
herself alone, might be excellent, but they gained enor- 
mously when associated, for then nothing is wanting to 
them, and they appear like spirit and beauty reunited in 
the same person.”’ 

An old English critic, Dr. Burney, says, not without 
justice, in his General History of Music that ‘‘in the ac- 
cents of passion and in the musical setting of an English 
text the music of Purcell is superior to that of Handel, as 
an original is superior to a copy.’’ In this sense Purcell is 
the most important national composer of Engiand. Hin- 
del, whom she claims also, always remained German in 
this respect as in so many other points of view. But the 
twenty works which Purcell composed for the theatre do 
not constitute the most essential part of his artistic equip- 
ment. Purcell is, as Burney correctly remarks, as a com- 
poser so classic in the form of his works that the licenses 
of his harmony may lead young pupils into error. 

The licenses of Purcell seem very moderate to-day be- 





* Purcell never saw an opera, An Italian, Nicola Mattheis, who 
went to England in 1672, had merely made him acquainted with some 
Italian scores. 
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side the liberties which later composers, especially Richard 
Wagner, have taken with traditional réles; but the title of 
classical composer would not be refused to Purcell even in 
our days. His splendid Te Deum and his Jubilate in D, 
composed for the feast of St. Cecilia in 1694, will remain 
as monuments of Purcell’s genius. He was the first to 
substitute an orchestra for an organ as accompaniment to 
the voices, and to give to sacred music the elements of 
new forms and a new style. 

In a more limited region, but with a clearness no less 
luminous, the genius of Purcell shines among the clave- 
cinists. His lessons and pieces for the clavecin and his 
sonatas for two violins with continuous bass present a real 
charm by their melodic invention, their deep sense of 
rhythm and their truth of expression, which never passes 
beyond the limits of this branch. The simplicity of most 
of these little compositions is very great, and their charm 
consists in the details of the expression designed by the 
composer. Amédée Méreaux, in his remarkable work on 
the clavecinists, justly says that ‘‘ the clavecin music of 
Purcell exhibits a tendency toward 
novelty of ideas, their easy expres- 
sion and their significant value. 
We see this in the frequent and 
often happy bursts of imitative 
and expressive music in his smaller 
pieces, such as the Minuet, the 
Trumpet air, the March, the Al- 
lemande and the Chaconne.”’ 

The ardor with whch Purcell de- 
livered himself to his artistic du- 
ties and to composition could not 
but be fatal. He never spared 
himself, and the old child of the 
chapel, even when he had become 
the greatest and most flattered 
composer of his country, did not 
disdain to lend his 
voice to the interpretation of his 
works. 

On November 22, 1692, Purcell 
sang a verse of his Ode to St. Ce- 
cilia with such charm that his suc- 


on occasion 


cess asa singer almost surpassed 
his success as a composer. On 
March 5, 1695, he played the organ 
on the occasion of the obsequies 
of Queen Mary, and directed the 
execution of the expressive and 
superb music he had written for 
the event. It wasa cold day, the 
snow fell in heavy flakes, and the 
dampness penetrated into the 
church. Purcell, who had just re- 
covered from a long indisposi- 
tion, went home chilled through 
and soon fell sick. Phthisis de- 
clared itself and made such prog- 
ress that he succumbed on Novem- 
ber 21, 1695, scarcely thirty-seven 
years old. 

The music he had composed for 
Queen Mary served for his own 
obsequies. The composer was in- 
terred in Westminster Abbey, that 
is consecrated to all the glories of 
England, nearly beneath the organ 
which his fingers had so often 
manipulated. His tomb bears the 
inscription which we reproduce at 
the head of this article. In spite 
of his great reputation, his many employments and his 
activity in composing, Purcell was far from gaining 
enormous sums. As the chapter of Westminster could 
not furnish him with the house to which he had a 
right, it paid him the modest indemnity of 4o shillings a 
quarter, for which we reproduce one of the receipts in 
autograph. 

Purcell ‘resided with his wife ina house the rent of 
which was at first 14 shillings and afterward 21 shillings a 
year. We may see by this that the greatest composer of 
his country and his time must have been lodged very sim- 
ply. But that did not prevent him from standing well at 
court and being appreciated at his proper value. His 
countenance has been reproduced by various artists of 
talent. The beautiful portrait of his youth, which we pre- 
sent to our readers, is attributed to Godfrey Kneller, the 
brilliant court painter. We find, too, his characteristic 
traits in the porteait lithographed for Le Ménestrel by 
Alfred Lemoine; it seems to be one or two years earlier 
than the portrait by Closterman, which is now in the pos- 
session of the Royal Society of Musicians in London. 

Young as he was when he had to abandon his task, 
Henry Purcell could say on his deathbed Non omnis 
mortar. A good part of his work has remained alive, 
and his name has become inseparable from the very his- 
tory of music. For England he remains a radiant 
phenomenon, an irresistible refutation of the widespread 
opinion that the genius of the British race is repugnant to 





the art of music. 


In this sense, Purcell’s librettist, ‘‘ glor- 
ious John,’’ as Dryden was styled, had just reason to evoke 
in his celebrated ode on Purcell’s death the choir of cheru- 
bim and to say that at the death of the master the angels 
let down a ladder—the word scale means ladder—for Pur- 
cell to ascend, and during his ascent sang his composi- 


tions. Many in England will recall these verses of 
Dryden: 

The heavenly choir who heard his notes from high, 

Let down the scale of music from the sky, 

They handed him along 

And all the way he taught and all the way he sang, 


—O. Berggruen, in Le Ménestrel. 








Music in Milan. 
MILAN, November 28, 1895. 
OR the student in Milan the hours of daylight 
pass by with great rapidity. The routine of each 
day has to be so closely observed that an hour given 








away for this or that breaks the link, and application for 





PORTRAIT OF HENRY PURCELL. 


Attributed to Sir Godfrey Kneller. 


the day isdone. And yet there is much of musical mo- 
ment transpiring in Milan always. It is a great music 
centre, and ought to be regarded in the States as one of 
the stepping stones to the operatic world. But of all those 
residing here I seem to be the only one that tries to send 
a word across the Atlantic—often I have much news to 
tell, but haven’t the time to tell it. There is material 
here for a musical bureau, and when I read the jealous 
criticisms of Boston and New York reporters I think, 
‘* What a sphere this would be for them to broaden out 
and leave each other alone.”’ 

But still I believe that rivalry and contact are more 
lovable and natural qualities of the universe, and no one 
is perfectly capable to keep on their allotted path of life 
‘* Guai al solitario,”’ as they say in Italian, and, of course, a 
hermit would not be a competent critic. 

While dining with Signor Giordini, a tenor at the 
Lirico, last evening, among other bits of conversation I 
learned that Leoncavallo has gone to fish for his artists to 
create his Chatterton, and Signor Giordini is to be an 
English Lord, which seems to him a heavenly antici- 
pation. He speaks of it as an opera intensely dramatic, 


with fine parts for soprano, tenor and baritone most 
picturesquely portrayed, and is to be produced at Rome 
this carnevale or early in the spring. The Queen Mar- 
gherita has refused the offer of Signor Leoncavallo of 
dedication, on the ground, wisely chosen, that should she 
accept such an honor she would hereafter be the victim of 











the thousand of other ambitious composers that swarm in 
Italy and then, perhaps, she foresaw that it might be 
more réclame for our lions that, as it were, she would be the 


direct means of bringing him to the front a most favored 


individual, and so she played the ‘‘ Furta’”’ and saved 
her stitch in time. However, she promised to be present at 
its first production, hence the author has chosen Rome 
for his patron. By the way, this opera was written when 
he was eighteen years of age, and sold to a publisher at 
Bologna for a small sum—about 300 lire. Now that his 
reputation is made this clever publisher takes his jewel 
and is ready to show it to the public, when Leoncavallo 
takes it from his grasp and resets it, with his more 
matured genius of instrumentation and experience of past 
successes ; otherwise he would be harshly criticised for his 
labor of youth. This was taking advantage of the musi- 
cian, but such is fate, if one does not burn his bridges 
behind him. 

The Berlin group of artists, those unfortunate indi- 
viduals that Sonzogno placed his soldi on (perhaps more, 
even, on his opinion of them than 
on the beings themselves), have 
been singing a series of ten operas 
at the Lirico; and let us say at 
once to their credit that more suc- 
cess and applause have been forth- 
coming than during their unhappy 
sojourn at Berlin. 

This is due to the change of 
principals, introducing Pauline Jo- 
ran, Signora Garulli, Pini-Corsi, 
Barbierie and one or two tenors 
wh osing rather than shout. Ma- 
non, of Massenet, was performed 
with Dufriche, Maestro di Capello 
with Pini-Corsi (a composition 110 
years old), Claudia, of Caronaro’s, 
which never had one hand through- 
out the performance; also a new 
one of Samara’s, which did not go, 
interspersed with the regular Son- 
zogno repertory, at reduced prices, 
It is still an unanswered question 
‘** Why did Sonzogno take such an 
inferior troupe to Germany ?”’ 
They don’t go in Milan except 
when well mixed among strong 
casts at rare intervals, for Milan 
has avery difficult public to please, 
and has little forbearance. 

If an artist sings badly, as did a 
poor German tenor in Pagliacci at 
the Lirico this season, the house 
hoots, yells, throws things on the 
stage, and makes such a pande- 
monium that the ‘‘ povero dis- 
graziato’’ is obliged to retire, and 
if no one is at hand to replace him 
the curtain drops. Many an old 
artist who stands firm on the boards 
in other cities trembles like a reed 
in a gale when he meets a Milanese 
audience face to face for the first 
time—they are the lion or the lamb, 
beauty or the beast. 

The Dal Verne has pro- 
duced La Favorita ‘‘ tutto starto.”’ 
Leonora was one of the most buxom 


just 


women I have ever seen, especial- 

ly her arms, which 

bares for inspection. 

agreeable, but one does not want to sit the evening through 

with closed eyes. The tenor was again Oxilia, who sang 

in Il Spirito Gentil with a fine mezzo voce, all he has; 

when he sings forte it’s very distressing, but as he sings 

for love, and not for soldi, we will probably be favored as 
suits the interests of the impresario. 

Otello, with the dramatic Grani, and soprano Mendieros, 

Grani has made this his specialty, 


she always 
Her voice is 


was very acceptable. 
not for his singing, which is very bad, but for his acting, 
which, on the contrary, is powerful and artistic. Mendieros 
sang the Salci and Ave Maria of the last act inimitably. 
She is beautiful to look upon, and has a voice of velvet, 
but a cold, stiff organism, with little of the temperament of 
Spanish blood that courses her veins. Aida was bad. 
It is seldom one hears such badly chosen artists ; imagine 
a light lyric soprano as Aida, this same stout mezzo for 
Amneris/ It taxes my patience to see the public so im- 
posed upon. So far the great success has been Fran- 
chetti’s Asrael, staged by the author, whose mother was 
a Rothschild, at his own expense, and all the artists chosen 
were perfectly adapted to their parts. The tenor Mari- 
acher as Asrae/, Mendieros as Ne/‘a, filled the house each 
night, and a special performance, in addition to the fifteen 
already performed, was given to accommodate the public’s 
desire ‘‘ for more.’’ 

This opera was written eight years ago and given at the 
time at the Scala, where it had a fair success. But in- 
asmuch as the school is Wagnerian, with little of the 
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Itaiian melody, its to-day, owing to the 


progress of the German school even here in Italy, is much 


performance 


more appreciated and patronized. 

Mariacher is the undoubted rival of the great Tamagno; 
his voice is much more musical and ‘‘ timbrato,’’ if not 
quite so large, and his action, even in his youth (for he has 
and artistic. His prime fault 
is the unequalness of his voice. His head tones are de- 
veloped, free and ‘‘ squillante,’’ to the sacrifice of his lower 
which is a very common fault with those whose 


but thirty years), is finished 


tones, 
voices are inclined to sustain a high tessitura. 

The Scala will open at Christmas with Henry VIII. I 
hope we will have as good a season as last winter, which 
was the best in many years. 

Alvarez, the Spanish tenor, is in Milan for a few 
His success with Albani, touring in Russia, was 
and he now contemplates a trip to the States. 
prepared to 


Signor 
months. 
a triumph, 
When you hear this artist you may be 
take off We have none like him at home; a 
voice of argentine freshness, perfect equality, and a high 
C which he can “ filare’’ to his heart’s content. He has 
only had two years of career, and is not yet thirty. But 
across the 


your hats. 


there is a future before him and a sure welcome 


waters—aspettaremo ! G. E. D. 








Music in Switzerland. 


MONTREUX, November 30, 1895, 


UR autumn has been especially beautiful and 
() prolonged. 'Tis quite delightful to read of cold and 
snow everywhere, even as far south as Menton and as near 

while we, sheltered by our encircling moun- 
tains, are still enjoying our Indian summer, or 1’été de 
Saint Martin, as folks here call it. 

In this fresh, exhilarating air, tempered by bright sun- 
shine, walking is a positive delight; the pleasure is ac- 
centuated by the gorgeous pictures of the hillsides, now 
wrapped in their autumn “‘ coat of many colors.’’ 

Of amusements there has been no lack. The hotels, 
cleared of their French visitors, are filling with the English 
Already several dances have been given 


as Geneva; 


winter crowd. 
and two balis. 

Vevey came forward and did her share toward our mu- 
sical entertainment. 

The season opened Friday, November 13, with the first 
of Herr Langenhan’s abonnement concerts, the soloists 
on this occasion being Mlle. Johanna Brackenhammer, 
contralto of the Royal Opera at Stuttgart, and her 
sisters, Mile. Rosa Brackenhammer, violoncellist, who has 
just completed her first tour in Europe, receiving favor- 
able criticisms everywhere. She has a fine instrument 
She has good technic, and plays deli- 
She gave a concerto by Herber- 
lein, a new author, I believe; adagio, Widmung, and ma- 
zurka, by Popper. Mlle. J. Brackenhammer possesses 
an alto voice of force and compass; her singing is of the 
dramatic order. She sang Massenet’s Ouvre tes yeux 
bleus, Bruch’s Serenade and an aria from his Odysseus, 
and Von ewigen Liebe, Brahms. 

The orches:ral selections were Reinecke’s Friedensfeier, 
Svendsen’s lovely Mélodie Norwégienne, and the Pastorale 
Symphony. This concert took place on Friday, Novem- 
ber 15. Was it with intention that the same symphony 
was given at the Kursaal Thursday concert, the very day 
previous ? ‘‘Comparisons are odious,’’ but when Herr 
Jiittner so invites them he must suffer the consequences, 
and suffer he must in this instance, having about half as 
many men as in Langenhan’s orchestra, and not having 


and handles it well. 
cately and expressively. 


time to rehearse as they do. 

Herr Langenhan is essentially a leader—quick, nervous, 
full of magnetism and fire; infusing his spirit and enforc- 
He surpassed himself in this, which, if not 
is the most generally beloved of Bee- 


ing his will. 
the most beautiful, 


thoven’s symphonies. It requires above everything feel- 
ing in its interpretation, a sympathy with the idyllic 
scenes portrayed. The piping notes of the flute, imitated 
by the clarinet, picked up by one instrument, tossed to 
another, were gracefully and artistically done. The ex- 
quisite reverie of the adagio lost none of its tenderness, 
and the climaxing storm, followed by peace and calm and 
thanksgiving, received merited applause. The concert 
was pecuniarily as well as artistically successful. The 
next takes place in February, with same soloists, strength- 
ened by the celebrated Trio Hollandais. 

In the large hall of the Vevey Theatre was also given a 
concert by Mlle. Cécile Chaminade, assisted by Prof. Leo- 
pold Kettin, Mme. Kettin, soprano, and Mlle. Kettin, alto, 
of Geneva. With theexception of the first duo, La Vierge 
a la Creche, by César Franck, the whole program of eigh- 
teen numbers was exclusively the compositions of Mlle. 
Chaminade, who is equally well known as a pianist and 
composer. Unfortunately I could not attend this concert, 
which report says was well attended and successful. An- 
other will soon be given in Territet, which I hope to per- 
sonally report. 

The Kursaal concerts continue good and are well at- 
tended. Herr Jiittner, perhaps feeling himself weak in 
his violins, has secured as compensation a cornet soloist, 
who often favors us. Echinger, the first 'cellist, and an 
old favorite, has been heard once or twice. He plays 
well, but his repertory is extremely limited and he takes 
no pains to enlarge it; consequently his selections have 
become over familiar and tiresome. The first violin has 
proved to be, as I thought, a good, conscientious, all 
around player, but incompetent to fill properly the solo 
requirements of his position. 

Three theatrical performances were given—Frou Frou; 
les Fourchambault, by Augier, and Charley’s Aunt—only 
the lastdrawing agood house. The troupe is a good stock 
company from Lausanne and plays fairly well. 

These ‘‘ poor successes’’ were amply compensated by 
the event of the month—Prof. Dr. Joachim’s concert on 
Thursday, November 21. He has played here previously 
in years long gone by; but this was rumored as his last 
tour, and everyone pressed to hear him. As a local sheet 
has it: ‘‘ Sardines packed in a musical box, instead of the 
ordinary tin receptacle, give but a faint idea of how the 
Kursaal was filled.’ The box office was opened Sunday 
afternoon, and by Monday g A. M. there was not a seat 
left in the house. Had it not been for the kindness of 
Herr Rueff I would certainly have lost my chance of 
again hearing the king of violinists! ‘‘ What’s in a 
name?’’ Much. Joachim still in public opinion remains 
the first of all violinists. No one has drawn here as he 
did. All the violinists, 'cellists, pianists and even singers, 
with the single exception .of Minnie Hauk, have played to 
ordinary houses. Joachitn’s audience could easily have 
filled two concert halls and many were turned away. To 
criticise Joachim is beyond my power and wish. I felt too 
deeply upon seeing again that familiar face. What a con- 
trast his gentle, kindly glance and quiet demeanor to the 
impatient Sarasate, whose haughty eye scorned the house, 
and whose audible ‘' sapristis ’’ dismayed the audience as 
well as disconcerted the orchestra. They were excusable 
in finding it difficult to follow the sefior’s wonderful tempo 
and astonishing cadenzas after only one—and that a half 
—rehearsal. 

Other artists please by the fire, the brilliancy, the grace 
of their play, but ’tis visibly produced and with the ap- 
parent desire for effect. Joachim’s charm is the ease of 
his playing, the wonderful technic, with utter lack of 
effort; the ‘‘ perfect art which conceals art,’’ and makes 
hardest work seem play. In Bach's gavot this was par- 
ticularly noticeable, the light touch, the binding together 
of the notes so delicately, so deliciously done, ’twas won- 
derful and charming! My son, who is at present studying 


that very gavot, said ‘‘ How easy it looks! ”’ and ever since 


he has been proving how difficult, how almost impossible 


it is, to play like that. His encore, a bourrée by Bach, was 
of the same style. 

Joachim has visibly aged since five years ago, and in 
spite of that enduring technic I thought his bow arm weak. 
He was most enthusiastically received, applauded again 
and again, and received a large and handsome wreath. 
The orchestra did good work, and Dr. Joachim was pleased 
to accord them deserved praise. They became enthused 
also, and played as never before the last selection, Le 
Rouet d’Omphale. 

What amused me much were the comments of the audi- 
ence. ’Tis true that women, carried away by the music 
and its associations, wept, and ’tis also true that many 
cultured people and even some musicians were in the audi- 
but—during the Beethoven concerto—a lady near 
me remarked, ‘‘ haut voix,’’ ‘‘ Dear me, what a funny 
fiddle; it has no sound!’’ In the lobby a gusher, not 
American, though I translate her Russian for you, said: 
‘Oh, he was lovely! perfectly lovely! But what a pity 
he did not play a wa/fz to end up with! It would have 
been so much gayer!"’ A German lady settled the mat- 
ter: ‘‘ Ja, ja, er spielt sehr gut, aber ein solcher Kiinstler 
sollte eine bassere Geige haben.”’ 

An English paper facetiously bowed itself out of criti- 
cism, or even comment, thus: ‘‘ When I looked at my mas- 
culine surroundings I felt positively ashamed of the short- 
ness of my hair; indeed, in its present state I feel that any 
sort of criticism would be out of place.’’ 

It is needless to say that this gentleman is one of the 
brotherhood generally devoted to criticism of the ballet. 

The concert was a grand success, and many were the 
appeals to have it repeated. This was impossible, as the 
following day Joachim played in Lausanne and the house 
there was already sold out. Herr Rueff was congratulated 
and thanked for the great pleasure he had given, and so 
ended the month of December. N. S. 


ence; 








Memorizing in Orchestras. —In a criticism 
which appeared in a Berlin contemporary some weeks since 
a suggestion was made that all musicians (7. ¢., of impor- 
tant orchestral societies) should render by heart the cele- 
brated overtures, symphonic poems and also, it is to be 
presumed, the better known symphonies. Certainly one 
would think that quartet parties, trios and duetists would 
play from memory, as well as such instrumentalists as de- 
vote themselves to accompanying; but that orchestral 
musicians should be expected to play from memory is de- 
manding too much. That many accompanists play from 
memory is a well-known fact, and one accompanist, who 
traveled around with the celebrated Raymond von Zur- 
Miihlen, remarked that he felt more in sympathy with the 
work when he knew it by heart, as there was nothing then 
to hinder him from giving the singer his whole attention. 

Hans von Biilow experimented many years ago with the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra without success, and where 
he failed, especially with such an orchestra, others cannot 
even hope to succeed. In the first place, in an ordinary 
orchestra of from sixty to seventy performers, at least 
fifteen per cent. have unreliable memories, and again, ex- 
cepting at rehearsals, how many musicians ever see their 
parts? They seldom take them home, as they say it is too 
much fag. Even conducting from memory is dangerous, 
for I was present at a performance of Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony when the conductor directed from memory, and 
in the middle of the work there was a thorough muddle, 
after which the conductor had the sense to take up his score 
and direct from it for the rest of the evening. Weingartner, 
in his: book On Conducting, writes: ‘‘ The conductor 
should be so acquainted with the work he has to direct that 
the score does not chain his attention, but rather that it is a 
slight help to his memory.”—Correspondent nein icone 
Standard. 
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MR. WATKIN - MILLS, 


ENGLAND'S EMINENT BASS-BARITONE, 


Principal of the 
Leeds, Birmingham, 
Gloucester, Hereford, 
Worcester, Bristol, 
Hanley and Chelten- 
ham Festivals; also 
of the Royal Albert 
Hall, Crystal Palace, 
Richter and other 
important concerts, 
will revisit the United 
States, and will be 
available for oratorio 
operatic and ballad 
engagements during 
the Spring of '96. 
Address 
N. VERT and 


C. A. E. HARRISS, 
228 Stanley Street, 
MONTREAL. 








MR. and MRS. GEORG 


HENSCHEL 


IN AMERICA 
During April and May, 1896. 








First production of GEORG HENSCHEL’S phenomenally successful 


STABAT MATER 


under the composer’s personal direction. Also in 


SONC RECITALS. 


For particulars address 


WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 E. 17th Street, New York. 
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Ellen Beach Yaw. 


FTER a sojourn abroad of nearly seven months 

Miss Yaw will return to America about January 6. 

The wonderful American singer, who will be accompanied 

by her sister, sails on the same steamer as Sauret, the vio- 
linist, and his wife. 

Much has been said and written abroad about the Ameri- 
can prima donna. Her European stay has given her that 
which she most needed—rest. Her opportunities for rec- 
reation, the absolute freedom to study new works at will, 
and the novel period of time in which she had no nightly 
taxation of public appearance, which had been so consist- 
ently regular all last season, have accomplished wonders in 
reviving and strengthening the young artist for her work 
ahead. 

Miss Yaw understands the philosophy of travel unusually 
well for so young a woman. Her summer has been dedi- 
cated to much and varied observation ; to life in the coun 
try of the Rhine, at Rodderberg-bei-Mehlem, where tradi- 
tion and romance 
add their veiled 
vagaries to the pic- 
turesque Fatherland. 
Thence her journeys 
led her over Franec ; 
finally to Paris, where 
a host of friends filled 
her days with rare, 
good memories of for- 
mer student life. 

Since the early 
autumn Randegger, 
in London, has at- 
tended Miss Yaw in 
her studies, and her 
tepertory has been 
enlarged with that 
same rare rapidity 
which characterizes 
all her lyric studies. 

Miss Yaw in a 
fresh spontaneous 
way is constantly 
creating something 
in her own way to 
produce that tonal 
beauty in which her 
voice is unlike prob- 
ably any other ever 
heard. The strange 
though intensely hu- 
man quality of her 
tone is, one may say, 
materially symbolized 
in the quaintness of 
a rare personal 
beauty. She evokes — 
from the music sung 
a quality rarely found 
by others, something 
indefinable in _ its 
poetic, penetrating 
charm. As Paderew- 
ski, in his wondrously perfect work, has revealed Chopin 
in his grander masculine energy, where nearly every 
predecessor produced an effect of femininity, so, it seems, 
Ellen Beach Yaw lends newer, stronger value and mean- 
ing to works which by other singers have revealed a 
much more limited meaning. The furore of a year ago 
seems already actuating some of the cities where bookings 
for January have been made. Miss Yaw’s tour will include 
Baltimore, Washington, Philadelphia, Rochester, Pitts- 
burgh, Providence, Milwaukee, Minneapolis and a number 
of other large cities. Ina material measure Yaw was an 
unprecedented success last year. The financial results 
were astonishing for one lyric artist. That success seems 
an assured repetition this year, though her tour is only for 
a few months in the East. 

It is fitting that Yaw should be received as an artistic 
ideal to the girlhood of herown country. Her indomitable 
perseverance and industry, added to her peculiar natural 
gifts, make her worthy of the deepest esteem and admira- 
tion. She will beyond doubt sing to large audiences, who 
will find in her development of the past few months of 
study and rest an artistic delight of unexpected propor- 
tion. Yaw is immensely improved in style, and in voice is 
limpid, pure and spontaneous as ever. 





Jeanne Franko Trio.—The next concert of the Jeanne 
Franko Trio will take place on January 6 in Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall. The trio will be assisted by Victor 
Clodio, tenor, and Johamsnes Ziegler, accompanist. At the 
Garrick Club on December 28 the trio will also be heard. 

Pupils’ Piano Recital.—An interesting piano recital was 
given on the evening of December 14 at Mr. Edwin C. 
Fish’s music room, Elmira, N. Y., by pupils of Miss Rob- 
erts, assisted by Mr. John K. Roosa, violin. The program, 
carefully arranged, was most creditably performed. 





Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
HE second concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra was given last Thursday night inthe Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. The attendance was slim, for Mr. Emil 
Paur, the conductor, is not a favorite in New York city, 
but it was a satisfying program and a satisfying perform- 
ance, déspite Mr. Paur’s readings. The program was this: 


Synghoey in G major (Breitkopf & Hartel, No. 13; 
BOER, EO. Bp oo vcs recensccccc cess nedtccedssvens Josef Haydn 
Fantasia on Scotch folk melodies, for violin, op. 46...Max Bruch 
Introduction, grave (E flat minor). 
Adagio cantabile (E flat major). 
Scherzo, allegro (G major). 
Andante sostenuto ‘A flat major). 
Finale, allegro guerriero (E flat major). 
Fantasie for orchestra, Francesca da Rimini, op. 32, 
Peter Ilyitch Tschaikowsky 
First time at these concerts.) 
Preludes to Acts I. and Il. of Guntram, op. 25...Richard Strauss 
(First time at these concerts.) 


Mr. Timothée Adamowski was the solo violinist. 








Mr. Paur made an error in playing both the Guntram 





well as acomposer. To quote a writer in THe Musica, 
Courigr, “he says great thingsina great manner,” and 


this sympathetic poem isa specimen. Its whirling fury, 
hopeless despair, ‘‘all hope abandon ye who enter here” 
is carved on its harmonic portals, its unflagging life 
and its tenderness make us again sorrow for the dead 
master. 

Even Emil Paur could not prevent his band from play- 
ing superbly in this number. Technically it was a superb 
performance. As a reader Mr. Paur is too constrained, too 
angular and unpoetic to dig deep in the passionate vein be- 
fore him, but he worked hard and doubtless was surprised 
himself at the result. 

The Haydn symphony, a gem among its composer's flaw- 
less gems—was rather pedestrian, lacking in grace and 
naiveté, although a clean cut performance. 

The Scotch fantasia was played here last season by M. 
Ysaye. It is a clever orchestral collocation of familiar 
Scotch melodies and, while not symphonically welded, the 
treatment by the composer is dignified, consistent and far 
from suggesting 
patchwork, as do most 
paraphrases of the 
sort. The solo instru- 
ment has plenty of 
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preludes. The second, which we have heard at Mr. 
Damrosch’s hands, would have sufficed, or, better still, 
to have ended the evening with Tschaikowsky’s noble 
poem. 

Richard Strauss is primarily a theatrical scene painter. 
He had the theatre in his mind’s eye when he composed 
Guntram, a work of inordinate length and almost insuper- 
able difficulties. The prelude to Act I. is conceived in a 
Lohengrin mood, but on a plane of higher dynamic inten- 
sity. It is scored remarkably, even in these days, when 
every young composer who has nothing to say yet contrives 
to say it amazingly well. Dazzling white this prelude moves 
in Graal-like processional tones. The strongly marked 
mystic element, Guntram, the ‘‘ Fighter for Love,” love 
of the Cross, becomes monotonous, for we miss the context, 
the music drama itself. As program writing this prelude 
is empty, devoid of appreciable content, yet it means much 
in the theatre. 

The second prelude is a bright, animated picture con- 
taining some of Strauss’ eccentric harmonic effects, but 
after all not ungrateful in the concert room. 

How different is the effect of that great, passionate 
Francesca da Rimini, a tremendous thunder-riven poem, 
full of pain and the passion that is pain and the re- 
grets of that world famous pair who ‘‘ read no more that 
day ” of the fatal book. It was a foregone conclusion that 
Tschaikowsky would be enthralled by Dante’s hapless 
lovers, the twain in hell’s stormy blast. He has madea 
poem of the story that is worth a dozen music dramas by 
jatterday composers, and, if the truth be boldly spoken, a 
score in pregnant motifs, marvelous molding of material 
color and dramatic truthfulness that far exceeds in sheer mu- 
sical value many symphonies by classicists in which the 
themes are without vitality because of the forbidding frozen 
form. Ina word Tschaikowsky is a poet-psychologist as 





stiff technical work, 
and a breadth of 
style is certainly 
called for, especially 
in the last section. 
Mr. Adamowski 
played with much 
ease and graceful 
finish, suggesting 
limitless work since 
he was heard here 
last. He was hardly 
big enough for the 
warlike last allegro, 
but he displayed 
much spirit, abundant 
technic, and in the 
cantabiles he was 
smooth and agree- 
able, if not very hot 
blooded. He got five 
recalls. 

The orchestra, an 
exemplar among all 
orchestras, did some 
remarkable things. 
The brilliancy of at- 
tack, the sensuous 
tonal beauty, the 
élan, elasticity and 
unanimity in feeling 
—especially in the ex- 
pression of search- 
ing emotion—were as 
ever wonderful. Itis 
a practical object les- 
son to hear this band 
play, and from the 
tympanist to the harp- 
ist allare artists. We listened with extreme pleasure to the 
lovely tone of Mr. Pourtau’s clarinet. It is a great band. 








Nina Bertini Humphrys.—Miss Bertini Humphrys, who 
is so well known as an operatic prima donna, is devoting 
her energies to concert oratorio and recital work, and has 


given the direction of her business affairs tothe H. M. Hirsch- 
berg Musical Agency, which has already concluded several 
engagements. 












TAFT 


ORGANIST 


BOOKLET 

containing list 
of 7o new organs in- 
augurated by Mr. Taft, 
giving names of 
builders, number of 
manuals, etc., mailed 
upon application. 





ADDRESS 
Chickering Hall 
New York 
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NOTICE. 





* THE MUSICAL COURIER” DOES NOT CLUB WITH 
ANY OTHER PUBLICATION, AND ALL REPRESENTA- 
TIONS OF THAT NATURE ARE WITHOUT AUTHORITY 
FROM THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY. 


“THE MUSICAL COURIER” DOES NOT HAVE ANY 
FREE LIST, AND ITS COMPLEMENT OF EXCHANGES 
HAS ASSUMED SUCH PROPORTIONS THAT IT IS IM- 
POSSIBLE TO MAKE ANY ADDITIONS THERETO. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO INSURE PROMPT DELIVERY 
OF “THE MUSICAL COURIER” SHOULD REMIT THE 
AMOUNT OF THEIR SUBSCRIPTION WITH THE 
ORDER, Males 


IT iS NOT ALWAYS POSSIBLE TO FILL ORDERS 
FOR BACK NUMBERS OF “ THE MUSICAL COURIER” 
UPON THE DAY OF THEIR RECEIPT, BECAUSE IN 
MANY INSTANCES THE EDITION IS ENTIRELY OUT, 
AND IT IS NECESSARY TO WAIT FOR SUCH RETURNS 
AS MAY COME FROM THE DISTRIBUTING ACEN- 
CIES. EACH ORDER IS ENTERED IN ITS TURN AND 
FILLED IN ITS TURN, BUT DELAYS ARE AT TIMES 
UNAVOIDABLE. 


iF ANY OF OUR READERS ARE UNABLE TO PUR- 
CHASE THE CURRENT ISSUE OF “THE MUSICAL 
COURIER” AT THE NEWS STANDS, BOOK STORES OR 
AT ANY PLACE WHERE PERIODICALS ARE OFFERED 
FOR SALE, WE CONSIDER IT AFAVOR IF THEY WILL 
NOTIFY THIS OFFICE, GIVING THE ADDRESS OF THE 
STORE OR STAND AND THE DATE ON WHICH “ THE 
MUSICAL COURIER” WAS ASKED FOR, 


ADEREWSKI'S receipts will, if they continue on 
P the present average, excel any other in the 
concert line either here or in Europe. In fact, the 
concert incomes of Paganini, Liszt, Rubinstein or 
Patti will appear diminutive in comparison. The 
receipts at the concert in Cleveland on Thursday 
night amounted to $4,716.40, and the totals for the 
season up to and inclusive of that concert were $80,413, 
an unprecedented record. 


UGUSTIN DALY is expected to apply for an in- 
A junction to enjoin the Hinrichs Opera Company 
from producing Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel in 
Philadelphia to-day. The Daly performances were in 
English and Hinrichs is to give the first German pro- 





| duction. Judge Dittenhoeffer is the attorney for 
| Hinrichs.’ Daly in reality represents Sir Augustus 
| Harris, of London. Mr. Hinrichs maintains that an 
| injunction cannot hold, as certain portions of the opera 
| were published in this country before the copyright 
| was secured. Negotiations are pending to produce 
the opera in German in this city. 
AJOR COLTON, a Baltimore banker, a great 
lover of music and an old opera patron, has 
been in the habit of running over here from his home 
in Baltimore to attend the opera for many years past. 
He usually brings the libretto of years past with him, 
and at the recent performance of Aida he showed us 
an Aida libretto of 1873, with this cast, at the Aca- 
demy of Music: Rhadames, Campanini; Aida, Torri- 
ani; Ammneris, Annie Louise Cary ; Amonasro, Victor 
Maurel, and Ramfs, Nanneti. The orchestra con- 
sisted of forty-eight performers, and Signor Muzio 
conducted. The major preferred the performance 
of 1873 to the present from a vocal point of view. 
All the artists were in their glory then. 
HE following regarding the appearance of Mas- 
cagni is published by the Frankfort Chronigueur, 
and will interest those of our readers who are con- 
versant with the German language : 
Schlanco nobilo gestalto ! 
Molto eleganto halto! 
Kopf in italiano stilo, 
Edlo classico profilo! 
Blassi glattrasirti wangi. 
Haari: dunkelbruni langi, 
Nasi: assai grandiosi ! 
Stirno: bello maéstoso ! 
Occochio interessanto, 
Con fuoco, fulminanto! 
Tutto Kerlo hoechst patento ! 


HIS number of the paper closes the sixteenth 
consecutive year of its publication. With it THE 
MuSICAL CouRIER has reached the dignity of the 
gteatest musical newspaper on the globe. It has its 
home office here in New York, with branch offices in 
Boston and Chicago. 

The London Musicat Courier is issued every week 
from the London office and is a separate edition 
printed and published in London. We have branch 
offices in Berlin and in Paris, and special correspond- 
ents in Vienna, Rome, Leipzig, Dresden, Weimar and 
other continental cities. We have special corre- 
spondents in all the large cities of the United States. 
The London office has special correspondents in all 
the cities of Great Britain and the colonies. The 
general scheme of the paper, to cover all great centres 
of civilization on the globe, has now been completed 
and we are prepared to give our readers all musical 
news as promptly and as completely as the service 
can be rendered. 

There is no other publication that, in any sense, 
can compare with THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

NDER the title of La Musique et les Musiciens 

M. Albert Lavignac has published a work of 
considerable novelty and complexity. Beginning 
with a study of musical sound and acoustics, he pro- 
ceeds to a series of monographs on separate instru- 
ments, their character and resources, leading on to a 
study of orchestration. Next come musical theory, 
harmony, counterpoint, fugue, &c. The chapter on 
esthetics is remarkable; it contains an analysis of 
musical forms, sonata, symphony, concerto, vocal 
compositions, notes on Wagner’s method, tonality, 
musical development, the beautiful in music and 
improvisation. After remarks on the music of the 
ancients and the peoples of the Orient, M. Lavignac 
passes to the question of the neumes, diaphony, dis- 
cant, the system of hexachords, faux-bourdon, plain 
song, &c. Finally he gives a series of biographical 





notes on musicians of all the schools, composers, 


virtuosi, theorists, writers, manufacturers, &c. Mr. 
A. Pougin describes it as a very complete manual, 
enlivened by 100 figures and more than 500 examples 
of music. 








DALBERT’S GHISMONDA. 


ETTERS from Dresden report that the perform- 
ance of Eugen d’Albert’s new three act opera, 
Ghismonda, met with great applause. The applause, 
however, lacked the warmth and spontaneity which 
is often aroused by works of nearly the same merit; 
this was due partly to the choice of a libretto and the 
action of the drama, but chiefly to the deep tragic 
tone of the musical creation, which is hostile to ex- 
ternal effect, and renders it difficult for a first night 
audience to appreciate the artistic intentions of the 
author. 

D'Albert himself in this work, as in The Ruby, 
wrote his own libretto and displays unmistakable 
poetical talent ; his error lies in taking Immermann’s 
five act tragedy as his basis, and neglectiug Wagner's 
tule that the librettist must make natural men the 
objects of his work, not men who are under the stress 
of historical and conventional surroundings. 

An old vassal Dagodert comes to the court of Prince 
Tancred, of Salerno, to place his son Guiscardo in the 
prince's service. A brilliant feast takes place to 
celebrate the betrothal of GAismonda, the Prince's 
daughter, to Duke Manfred, whom she despises. In 
the festivities some “‘living pictures ” are introduced, 
in which Ghismonda is to appear as Luna, but she has 
no Endymion. The new page then comes in and is 
cast for the role. During the performance, while the 
living pictures are in the frame, he loses his head and 
his heart, springs up from his slumber, and offers 
his homage to Ghismonda, Then, amid a scene of dis- 
order, Manfred vows revenge. In the musical repre- 
sentation of this scene the composer fails, not for 
want of talent, but because the events do not admit 
of musical treatment. The voices are treated 
throughout as recitative, the melodic element is re- 
stricted to the orchestra, and in it the necessity of 
characterizing each event musically compels a per- 
petual rhythmic change. 

The change to the second act is magical. The 
music enters its proper field, the world of emotion. 
Here we see Ghismonda in the moonlit garden, 
whither she has fled from the festive scene. Guis- 
cardo enters. She, overcome by his passion, at 
length listens to his vows of love, and conquered by 
his eloquence sinks into his arms. During the con- 
versation Manfred glides in, sees what is going on, 
and summons the Prince, who enters just as his 
daughter has left. He seeks to extort a confession 
from Guiscardo, and on his refusal stabs him to the 
heart. In this scene of sentiment and passion d’Al- 
bert’s art is displayed in a striking manner, both in 
the voices and the orchestra. The fearless loyalty of 
Guiscardo, the wrath of the Prince and the shudder of 
death are powerfully characterized. 

In the death of the hero the dramatic effect of the 
piece might be expected to fall off. To acertain extent 
it does so, but the loss is compensated for in the music 
and its sublime expression of Ghismonda's feelings. 
She is sitting with her maidens, but her soul still 
thrills with remembrances of that night of love. She 
tells the tale to her companions in the form of a 
dream. She then hears of the death of her lover 
and struggles with her sorrow. The castle is attacked 
by friends of Guiscardo, who come to avenge his 
death. Among them is his father, Dagodert, who 
loyally defends his prince until G/ismonda informs 
him that it was the Prince who slew him. She orders 
the corpse to be brought in, waves Manfred away 
from the bier, for ‘‘here,” she cries, ‘‘lies my be- 
trothed!” She sinks down by the dead lover's side, 
embraces him and dies, 

D’Albert has made good use of these opportunities, 
and if the situation in the second act recalls 7ristan 
and /so/de's dialogue, this one has some analogy with 
Lsolde's Liebstod, but only in the dramatic situation. 
The composer retains his individuality, and it may 
be truly said that the musical effect surpasses that of 
the previous act. The prelude to this act is of great 
beauty, so is Ghismonda’'s dream and the chatter of her 
maidens, especially in the orchestral accompaniment. 
Equally effective is expression of approaching death, 
in the death march and the scene at the bier. Here 
the music represents in striking fashion the tragic 
woe, the apotheosis and death of the heroine. 

The instrumentation is marked by discretion as 
much as talent, and a thoroughly graceful but diffi- 





cult task is assigned to the voices, especially to the 
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lovers and Ghismonda's maidens. But in all the rest 
the extraordinary difficulty of the musical execution 
cannot be denied. Schuch directed the performance 
in a style worthy the highest appreciation. Frau 
Wittich as Ghismonda and Anthes as Guiscardo were 
excellent. The other parts were in good hands. 
Perron was Manfred, Schrauff the Prince, Nebuschka 
Dagobert. The scenery was admirable. 

“Although,” continues the correspondent of the 
Berliner Boersen Courier, G. D., ‘‘a permanent place 
in the repertory of German opera can hardly be won 
by this work, in spite of its beauty and importance, ow- 
ing to the difficulty of its execution, there is, for 
our consolation, a promise—nay, a certainty, for the 
future. We possess ind’Albert an artist who is des- 
tined to attain the highest goal, and we await with 
certainty something great from himinthe musical- 
dramatic field.” 








NO REMEDY POSSIBLE. 


NDER existing conditions it does not seem pos- 
U sible to get finished orchestral work from the 
various organizations in New York city. To get en- 
semble, to secure finished performances, the orches- 
tral bodies must not only rehearse more for each 
concert than they have been in the habit of doing, 
but the orchestras must become permanent in char- 
acter, and that is impossible, as we say, under existing 
conditions. There can be no esprit de corps when 
there is no corps, and we have no orchestral corps in 
this city. 

Mr. Damrosch attempted to create such an institu- 
tion, but found it more satisfactory to abandon his 
work of years to enter the operatic field. The Sym- 
phony concerts, or rather the concerts of the Sym- 
phony Society, are played by two sets of musicians 
now, for while Mr. Damrosch is on the road with 
his orchestra, which plays the Symphony Society 
and Oratorio Society concerts, a different body must 
be temporarily organized to give, for instance, the 
second concert of the first named society and the con- 
cert of the Oratorio Society. Mr. Van der Stucken, 
who is to conduct the second Symphony concert, will 
not have the so-called Symphony orchestra, but what 
is called a scratch orchestra, and if he were the 
greatest conductor that ever stepped upon a podium 
he could not give such a concert with such a body 
gotten together under such circumstances as he 
would desire or wish to give. New York does not af- 
ford him the opportunity. 

Mr. Seidl is in the same predicament. The Phil- 
harmonic Society, of New York, gives six concerts 
in six months, and then during six months does not 
play as an orchestral body. There are three rehear- 
sals to each ; one very hurried, the other less hurried, 
and the third no rehearsal at all, for a public rehear- 
sal is a paradox, and is neither rehearsal nor concert. 
Assuming that the Philharmonic Orchestra is the best 
instrumental body in the Union, how can it compete 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which plays 
and rehearses incessantly nearly every day or night 
from the beginning to the end of the season? It can- 
not. Itis not the best instrumental body, for it is filled 
with what is known as ‘‘ dead wood,” consisting of 
superannuated members who are not capable of play- 
ing their instruments. It lacks cohesion; it is not 
homogeneous, Itis not a permanent body ; it is no 
body at all except in name, six times in 365 days. 

During the greater part of the year what is done by 
its members? Some teach, others play in summer 
resorts and during the season in the absurd theatre 
orchestras. Some play at receptions and dances and 
some march in parades. There can be no ensemble 
when these six isolated performances occur during 
the season, and no intelligent auditor really expects 
it. In fact it is about time to declare it as a principle 
that no orchestral body can be artistically successful 
when its conductor depends upon the members them- 
selves for his position. No conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Society can exercise the rudimentary law 
of an orchestral body, and that is the selection, and 
control of its members as such. The conductor of 
the Philharmonic is its tool and not its commander ; 
the constitution of the body so ordains it, and the re- 
sult is that the position of conductor has become 
ornamental and political instead of useful and ar- 
tistic. 

There is no remedy for this condition; there can 
be none so long as New York has no permanent 
orchestra. A philanthropist may one of these days 
come forward and become a genuine benetactor by 
ordaining that we shall have a permanent orchestra 
here, gut until then we can have no finished orches- 





tral concerts, no matter who the conductor may hap- 
pen to be, except the concerts of that permanent 
body, the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which always 
obliterates all orchestral concerts of our city when it 
plays here. 








OPERA IN NEW YORK. 


F a goodly group of aspiring musical centres in the 
United States to-day were to cry out for a Christ- 
mas musical gift that would give them the permanent 
right to be considered true representative musical 
cities, they would say beyond peradventure: ‘‘ Give 
us opera, grand opera regularly.” 

Which brings the vast musical population of the 
city of New York to a realization at this fruitful cli- 
max of the season that they have superior reason to 
felicitate themselves. And in so doing there is a big 
volume of congratulation and thankfulness due the 
source,from which this artistic satisfaetion comes. 
We have opera, an established, high-class annual in- 
stitution, and we have it mainly through the enter- 
prise and liberality of Messrs. Abbey & Grau. 

So, wishing them a very merry Christmas we ac- 
knowledge cheerfully the value and significance of 
their labors, and for all sakes, public, artists’ and 
managers’, crave earnestly many exactly such re- 
turns. Opera such as we have in New York is a gift 
horse, which we are not thus far justified at looking 
too closely in the month. We begin at the wrong 
end when we chafe too vigorously at a meagre, indif- 
ferently executed ballet or anirregular, stilted chorus, 
together with some scenic infidelities. The Metro- 
politan enterprise is only in its lusty babyhood, 
and more seasons can modify or replace matters of 
faulty detail. What we should dois to thank Messrs. 
Abbey & Grau with a thankfulness of infinite fervor 
for giving us opera at all, and realize with pride and 
enjoyment that in its leading elements we have opera 
given us which is equal to thé performances of any 
opera houses in the world. 


A glance at the table of leading living singers will 
show the cream of that list—if not its total—to be 
singing at the Metropolitan Opera, in New York, at 
the present moment. Anyone of them who is not 
here has either been tried and found wanting or has 
been replaced for desired change by a singer of cor- 
tesponding abilities. Not as in former impresario 
days, asked to be content with one large star ofa 
kind, no matter how qualified and satisfactory, we 
are given two, three, or even four, as they may hap- 
pen to exist. We have all the heroes and heroines of 
song in their costliness, their variety and celebrity, 
and probably at no opera house in the world at the 
same time can such a procession of renowned and 
expensive artists file forth as at the New York Metro- 
politan. 

This and the fact that this opera is permanently 
established, an annual recurrence, are the primary 
matters upon which to dwell with zealous congratula- 
tion. Our grand opera season comes and lasts one half 
the year just as surely as our Christmas Day returns, 
and we may look to it that whoever are the foremost 
singers of the world will belong to the Abbey & Grau 
organization, and that no expense will be spared to 
let us hear the last vaunted prima donna craze or the 
last tenor whose throat is a gold mine when it comes 
to salary. And not only may we assure ourselves 
that we will hear these exceptional lights, but we may 
know beforehand that if there is a specific London 
success, a Paris success, a Vienna, St. Petersburg or 
Milan success, we are pretty likely to have them each 
and all, and pass our own judgment on the claimants 
to renown of various leading European centres. 

To give New York this enormous table of expen- 
sive opera Messrs. Abbey & Grau have had to 
assume heavy risk. The fact that they have not 
lost anything does not make their risk a tittle the less 
appreciable. They took the chances and New York 
has reaped an artistic benefit therefrom, which is the 
benefit essential to any city assuming to consider 
itself a musical centre. A city without regular opera 
has no claim to be rated a genuine musical city. Un- 
til grand opera was established in New York, as it is 
in Paris or London, New York was no true musical 
centre. That it now is and can stand a fair and hon- 
orable rival to the old-time musical centres of Europe 
has been brought to pass by those citizens who give 
their moral and financial support to the liberal pro- 
moters of the enterprise. Opera flourishing without 
municipal subsidy of any kind, which must be well 
borne in mind is the case with opera in New York, 





is a particular credit to the management and public. 








The Abbey & Grau management had courage to em- 
bark upon the unsubsidized scheme, a venturesome 
risk, but they find that they.have not miscalculated 
their public, which responds adequately to their en- 
terprise in a way of which the New York populace 
has reason to be a little proud. 

Again, in the opera field we have a new impresario 
in Walter Damrosch. His German opera venture, 
quite as courageous of its kind, has been made ex- 
actly on the same lines as that of Abbey & Grau. 
No subsidy, no backing, should the public fail to re- 
spond. But, as in the Italian and French case, the 
public has not been found lacking, and Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s enterprise has been genially rewarded. To 
carry out his German opera career Mr. Damrosch, 
however, has taken an artistic as well as financial 
risk. To forsake his Symphony Society and the di- 
rection of other concerts in the very heart of the sea- 
son is to imperil somewhat his permanent artistic 
status in New York. While achieving much honor 
and accomplishing high artistic ends by taking Ger- 
man opera into barren, provincial places, he is at the 
same time forfeiting a large amount of his consistent 
control and authority with the permanent Symphony 
organization and with other large Metropolitan affairs. 
On the diffusion and success of German opera, how- 
ever, Mr. Damrosch nobly enough has his heart set, 
and to abandon temporarily for it his Orchestral So- 
ciety is a step of sacrifice which deserves to be ap- 
preciated. 

Between Abbey & Grau and Damrosch, New 
York ‘is placed in an operatically proud position. 
The cities dependent on the visits of operatic com- 
panies, no matter how regularly these visits may be 
planned, can hardly be taken into consideration as 
representing opera seriously at all. The company 
may at any time fail them for a variety of reasons. 
It is naturally arranged for in the same way as a com- 
pany of theatrical players, and negotiations may fall 
through with just as much irregularity. Boston, 
usually managing to secure the company for a brief 
space, enough to give its people a taste of the reper- 
tory, has no opera house in which to frame the pic- 
tures, the big, bleak Mechanics’ Hall being made to do 
duty for the purpose. This is a horrible state of 
degeneracy for the ‘‘ Hub.” 

Chicago, Baltimore, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Wash- 
ington, all these great cities West and South, full of a 
musical population, look to New York to send them 
through Abbey & Grau and Damrosch their piti- 
fully spare taste of opera. German opera, because 
of its limited repertory, they may have in fair pro- 
portion, but the Italian and French can only be en- 
joyed by them in areduced degree, and both German 
and Italian are subject at any time to be withheld for 
a score of fluctuating causes. Familiarity with opera 
is precluded in these cities of wealth and musical 
habitation. Enough opera is never given to allow 
people more than a distant, uncertain acquaintance 
with each production. 

And so in the force of contrast we find additional 
reason for our own self-congratulation. New York is 
fortunate, and it is a wholesome thing now and again 
to have her rise up and genially assure herself of the 
fact. 

Of course she likes to complain, and more faults 
than virtues are commented on as a rule in the opera 
house. ‘‘ Why,” say the people, ‘‘do we not have 
new works? Wherefore this same old repertory of 
which we are tired? 

The answer to this can be given with practical 
pathos by Messrs. Abbey & Grau, who may well re- 
mark that fatigue with the so-called old repertory is 
in no way on a par with the fatigue in the case of any 
novelties they have put on when the public was so 
extremely fatigued that it could not even come out to 
hear what they were like. 


It pays not to produce novelties in New York. Gird 
and reason as the public may, it accepts novelties 
in no such fashion as to justify a management's ex- 
pense in producing them. One of the most hopeful 
anticipatory productions, that of Samson and Deli- 
lah, of which the music was universally sung and 
liked, and of which the dramatic setting had long 
been craved, was put on with admirable effect last 
season and sung to half empty benches. It has been 
the same in other cases, until the cry of novelties 
seems principally for novelty’s sake. We are in New 
York exceedingly well off. Let us be grateful. 

And here we may state that within recent time 
there have been but three operas which can be classed 
among European successes, and these are Cavalleria 
Rusticana, I Pagliacci and Verdi's Falstaff, and all of 
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these are in the permanent repertory of the opera 
house. They attract the usual audiences, and are no 
greater attractions than the old standard operas. 
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HE musical history of the year 1895, as mirrored 
in THE MusicaL CouRIER, is neither astounding 
nor yet celebrated. It has not been a year of great 
enterprises, although one of sound activity. There 
have been no great works of art composed, or rather 
produced, and the world has not been robbed of such 
men as Tschaikowsky, Gounodand Rubinstein. The 
necrology of the past twelve months has luckily not 
been one of magnitude. Benjamin Godard, the 
French composer, heads the list, and his loss, while 
an intimate one, is not an irreparable one, artistically 
estimated. He was not of the premier classe, al- 
though an artist of ideal aspirations and no uncertain 
execution. But his output is not especially note- 
worthy, while being sympathetic. He excelled in 
chamber music, and his A minor violin concerto is a 
grateful but not very original work. 

Sir Charles Hallé, the pianist and conductor in Eng- 
land, and an indefatigable worker in the cause and 
Frederick Lux, in Germany, composer and director, 
are the next two names that occur most readily to the 
memory. Martin Roeder in Boston, a genial artist, 
composer and teacher, is missed by a large group of 
friends and admirers, and the death of Philadelphia's 
veteran pianist, Charles H. Jarvis, recalls the enor- 
mous amount of music he played at his recitals, ex- 
tending over a quarter of acentury. Richard Genee, 
the composer of light opera, also passed away, as did 
his friend in the same field, Von Suppé. Here in 
New York Harrison Millard, the song composer, 
Frederick Rietzel, the veteran flutist of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, William Scharfenberg, the piano 
teacher, and Henry Widmer, the conductor, about 
complete a singularly small list. San Francisco lost 
J. H. Rosewald, and Paris the well-known singer 
Madame Miolan-Carvalho. 

Verdi, Boito, Brahms, Saint-Saéns, Bruckner, 
Grieg, Svendsden, Sinding, Goldmark, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan and Massenet, Mascagni, Leoncavallo, Puc- 
cini, Humperdinck and Sgambati Dvor4k still live. 

The chronicling of new works first heard in America 
is of necessity brief. Verdi, who has just sent to his 
publishers a volume of songs for children—oh what 
a delightful second childhood is his !—we heard in his 
remarkable Falstaff, which was produced at the 
Metropolitan Opera House last season, with that great 
actor, Victor Maurel, in the title role. Its vigor, vi- 
tality and freshness marked a return to simpler, sun- 
nier methods after all the stress and fuming of the 
Mascagni veristic school. Verdi is still hale, and 
shames the younger generation by his juiciness and 
jauntiness. He is an octogenarian optimist, and even 
now, when his work is seemingly done, his death 
would be a great loss to music. 

Then we had the renascence of the Wagner opera, 
with Walter Damrosch playing the pleasant and 
profitable réle of the moving spirit in the reawaken- 
ing. His second tour, headed by a great Wagner 
singer, Klafsky, is a success, and he will let New York 
taste of the quality of his new company next spring. 

In Paris they heard Faust for the 1,000th time and 
Tannhauser for the first since the disgraceful days of 
the Jockey Club scandals. Hanslick published his 
recollections, and Paderewski gave us a Polish fan- 
tasy full of bright, characteristic music. He is mak- 
ing his third tour of the country with almost fabulous 
success. We have had among visiting violinists 
Ysaye, Ondricek, Rivarde, Thomson and Marsick ; 
and Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, after triumphs abroad, 
returned and established herself firmly in the heart 
of musical America. Walter Damrosch’s Scarlet 
Letter, an original opera, was heard here this year 
in concert garb, and Humperdinck’s fairy opera 
Hinsel and Gretel was inadequately produced at 
Daly’s Theatre, thereby spoiling utterly for us a 
characteristic and interesting work. It is only two 
weeks ago that Massenet’s La Navarraise, written for 
Emma Calvé, was first heard in New York, and Bach's 
bones were disinterred in Leipsic, and Johann Strauss 
has had a jubilee in Vienna. 

Arthur Nikisch after leaving Boston town and its 
music critics achieved successes in such musi- 
cal burghs as Budapest, London, Berlin and 
Leipsic. Bruno Oscar Klein's Kenilworth was pro- 


duced at Hamburg with Klafsky as Amy Rodsart, and 
a young New Yorker, Howard Brockway, jumped 





into instant and favorable notice in Berlin at aconcert 
of his orchestral works. 

Then we have listened with pleasure to the De 
Reszkés, Nordica and Bremain Wagner's masterwork, 
Tristan and Isolde, and we have heard good things of 
George Chadwick's new and third symphony. E. A. 
MacDowell, America’s greatest hope as a composer, 
worked this summer in Switzerland, and a new piano 
sonata and a virgin symphony were the results. 
The sonata we have received, the symphony is yet 
unheard. Yvette Guilbert has come to town full of 
lyric depravity, yet an artist to the hairy tips of her 
celebrated eyebrows, and Mr. Grau promises us 
Boito’s Mefistofele for next Monday night at the 
opera. Anton Seidl is no longer Seidl of the Seidl 
Society of Brooklyn, but Seidl, conductor of the 
opera. We enjoined him to broaden his sphere of 
usefulness. In this city he is chained to the Phil- 
harmonic Society, a musical society which promises 
soon to outlive its usefulness, for its wheels are 
heavily clogged by age and thestale senilities of con- 
vention. 

And has not Germany’s Kaiser turned composer ? 
And has not Rafael Joseffy emerged from that self- 
imposed and hateful exile from our concert rooms? 
But he has played only in Chicago. New York hopes 
to hear him in two months. 

They revived Haydn’s Apothecary in Germany, 
and Eugen d’Albert has been married again. Emil 
Paur still swings the baton of leaden despair over 
that matchless Symphony Band of Boston, and Henry 
Holden Hus’ piano concerto in B was played by the 
composer in Boston. In Berlin they heard a new 
work by Kienzl, Der Evangelimann, and Rubinstein’s 
sacred opera, Christus, was not an overwhelming suc- 
cess. Here we listened to a new overture by Gold- 
mark, Sappho, and Mr. De Koven’s Tzigane was not 
liked, and Victor Herbert’s The Wizard of the Nile 
was. 

In Boston they had as novelties Benoit’s symphonic 
poem for flute and orchestra, Sgambati’s first sym- 
phony and asymphonic poem, Sarka, by the Bohe- 
mian and predecessor of Dvorak, Smetana. Antonin 
Dvorak did not return to this country, and Zerrahn 
resigned in Boston from the directorship of the Han- 
del and Haydn Society in favor of E. J. Lang. W. H. 
Parker's Irish song for basso, with orchestral accom- 
paniment, was sung in Boston by Max Heinrich with 
great acclaim. It is called Cahal Mor, and is tender 
and heroic, true Celtic music. Parker is a strong 
man. We have heard excerpts from Richard Strauss’ 
Guntram, and a German composer, Urich by name, 
has enjoyed passing celebrity with an opera, The 
Pilot. Loeffler, a gifted violinist and composer, 
played his own interesting and piquant divertimento 
for violin and orchestra in Boston, and the Sutro sis- 
ters delighted critical audiences by their admirable 
ensemble work. Bernhard Stavenhagen did not 
please with his piano playing, while graceful Anutoin- 
ette Szumowska, a Paderewski pupil, did. We have 
celebrated becomingly Beethoven's 125th anniversary, 
and August Spanuth, the music critic of the New 
York Staats-Zeitung, has proved his right to criticise 
piano playing by playing with Seidl’s orchestra Liszt's 
Hungarian Rhapsody and E flat concerto. 

Then that marvelous boy Jean Gerardy witched 
with his masterly violoncello playing, and Louis 
Blumenberg has once more returned to his first love, 
the ‘cello, and is a favorite in the concert world. 
There has been a fierce Praeger-Wagner controversy 
conducted in THe MusicaL Courier, and Frida 
Simonson, a girl pianist, and Juanito Manen, a boy 
violinist, amused us by their precocious virtuosity. 

All these and a million more events we might 
chronicle, but have you not read it all in THE MUSICAL 
CourIER? and if you care to read it over again our 
files are at your service. 

We have kept a fair, minute and sympathetic record 
of the year 1895. Wedo not attempt to make any 
deductions yet from its happenings, but will in the 
near future. The theatrical happenings have been 
outlined in the columns of ‘‘ The Raconteur.” They 
show a pitiful decadence of the theatrical art as com- 
pared to musical art. If we should everchoose to take 
up in detail the criticism of the theatrical world we 
promise you a surprise. Sensationalism reigns 
rampant, and high-class dramatic entertainments few 
and infinitely less ideal when compared to our operatic 
and symphonic organizations. But all this by-and- 
by, We have taken a retrospective and much 


jumbled glance at the musical doings of the yéar 
1895, which terminates in a week. And just here we 
can wish our readers A Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. 











‘* The old gods pass,” the cry goes round, 
‘‘Lo! how their temples strew the ground” ; 
Nor mark we where, on new fledged wings, 
Faith, like the phoenix, soars and sings. 
—Kichard Le Gallienne. 





Yverte GuiLpert. 
That was Yvette. The blithe Ambassadeurs 
Glitters this Sunday of the Féte des Fleurs ; 
Here are the flowers, too, living flowers that blow 
A night or two before the cdors go ; 
And all the flowers of all the city ways 
Are laughing with Yvette, this day of days. 
Laugh with Yvette? But I must first forget, 
Before I laugh, that I have heard Yvette. 
For the flowers fade before her; see, the light 
Dies out of that poor cheek and leaves it white, 
And achill shiver takes me as she sings 
The pity of unpitied human things; 
A woe beyondall weeping, tears that trace 
The very wrinkles of the last grimace. 

—Arthur Symons. 


HE is a singing Zola, this Yvette Guilbert. She 
sings of the rogues, beggars, outcasts, drunk- 
ards, the shards and estrays of life, the human offal, 
the gutter’s refuse. She is a singing Zola, this Yvette 
Guilbert ; a pornographic Zola, a realist Zola, a Zola 
of bestiality supreme, a Zola of the love that lies in 
wait and supplicates with a grimace. 

Like Zola she paints the seams in a woman's life, 
the hideous crackling in a man’s mean career. She 
is as unflinching a painter of warts and ulcers as 
Degas, and her smile is as tender as a female child. 

When she stepped forward Monday night of last 
week on the stage of Olympia—Oscar Hammerstein's 
Jovian abode on upper Broadway—she was a distinct 
disappointment to a Guilbert-hungry and huge audi- 
tory. She was decidedly too good looking, and she 
looked like a sweet, demure nun out on a lark—if you 
can fancy such a thing. Her hair is a tone or two 
darker than Paderewski’s, and one of her eyes is much 
larger than the other. 

In the right eye innocence hath its abode, an in- 
genious, a pure eye, capable of chaste glances and 
occasional coy glances. But the left eye is the eye of 
a degenerate. It is veiled even when wide open, and 
in it lurk the devilries of lust, caprice, wantonness 
and deceit. It is this evil eye that leads its sister to 
devious and darkling wickednesses. It is this eye 
that drove Yvette Guilbert on the concert stage and 
restrained the other from becoming the eye of a 
canoness, a mother superior, an abbess, mayhap a 
saint! 

These eyes are the keynotes to the unique per- 
sonality of the woman; they typify anew the old 
warring prineiples of evil and good. I would not be 
surprised if she named her eyes Ahriman and Or- 
muzd, for I will wager that she knows her Persian 


cosmogony. ‘ 
* oe 

Her mouth is a cavern whence issues melodious 
méchanceté and piteous sighs, her teeth pearly 
traps that often imprison the new born speech and 
turn it into dangerously suggestive sibilants and sobs. 

Her voice ; ah, I swear to you that it is golden, then 
gtay, then it glitters like a gilded weathercock in the 
sun, and again it is staccato in its resiliency. 

Yvette sings as a great singer. Her emission is 
almost perfection, and her frugality in breathing ad- 
mirable. She colors her tones, now dark as ebony, 
now white, staring whitewash. She expresses every 
nuance of feeling, and her irony is withering and be- 
longs to the twentieth century. 


Her diction is almost classic. She ‘‘says” things 
marvelously. . She chaunts, she declaims, she speaks, 
she has harsh modulations that chill you, flat, unre- 
lieved tones that evoke visions of dreary levels of 
sullen landscapes. She is shrill, she can be as lan- 


| guorous as a summer night, and then she pronounces 
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certain words so that they sound naked, ashamed and 
sinful. 

She is the most depraved woman the world ever 
held, because in her is distilled the wickedness of all 
dead, wicked women. And the weariness of her re- 
gard and pose is because she is tired of her multiple 
pasts, the pasts she slaved and swam through before 
she entered her present shape. 

She would have pleased Botticelli, and Burne-Jones 
would like to paint her in sad gray and green, and 
Rossetti would call the picture ‘‘Our Lady of Vain 
Virtue.” She suggests in flex and pose the mural 
figures of Puvis de Chavannes and she is wholly 
modern, with canary trimmings and wears long 
black gloves. . 

- - 

Yvette sang many stories. Sometimes she acted 
with her face, and Pilar-Morin, back of me, held her 
breath and then cried : 

‘*What pantomime!” 

Her gestures are simple, elementary. She is sin- 
uous, yet, again, as unyielding and thinly angular as a 
playing card. She reminded me once of a lascivious 
lead pencil. 

Her singing is a seriesof pictures. She paints with 
her voice ; it is the canvas upon which she embroid- 
ers sinister and sad designs, designs throbbing with 
joyful vulgarity, designs full echoes of misspent lives. 
Regret! Ah, she says that word so wonderfully ! Re- 
gret, and you conjure up the dear, dead, sweet days 
when you were so unhappy, and the face—pi-ouit ! 
You are whirled away on the wings of acoarse laugh, 
and Yvette has fled the stage. 

She first sang of ‘‘les ingénues,” then of the 
misery of ‘‘la soularde.” This last was a powerful 
dramatic po2m, acted before you, vibratile with life, 
true as steel. You cried that a great tragic actress 
is lost, forgetting that you have just seenone. Then, 
without any stage accessories, she is transformed by 
the power of her overmastering imagination into the 
grandmother of Béranger. 

Oh! what a naughty, naughty grandmother! She 
has more than one lover—two! horrors, and at the 
same time Yvette turned forward the clock of her life 
forty years without the slightest make-up or trickery. 

There is art for you, the art that is the outcome of 
a powerful imagination. 

* - 7 

She was ‘‘La Pierreuse,” a dreadful creature, a 
woman sung of by Walt Whitman, the scum of the 
nether world, yet proud in the possession of a young 
scoundrel, She sees his head fall at La Roquette, 
and then goes back to the fortifications for another 
such. Pi-ouit! 

I liked ‘‘ Ala Villette.” Itis filthy, buttrue. This 
singing girl tells the truth. She smashes the varnish 
of our superficial civilization. She is depressing, 
pessimistic, but with her melodious lantern of a voice 
she lights up moral sewers. It is unpleasant, revolt- 
ing, but again truth—naked, undisguised truth. 

Don’t say Cui bono! Yvette Guilbert is a voice 
crying not in the wilderness, but in crowded market 
places where men do most congregate. She isa lyric 
Diogenes in petticoats, and if she finds few honest 
people, is it her fault or ours ? 

She is dainty, capricious, reckless and gay in the 
song with the refrain (a fait toujour plaisir. What 
cynical tones, what cold exuberance! I confess I can- 
not fathom this sphinx with the gelid address, the de- 
praved, sorrowful glances. She is a complete theatre 
in herself, and sings the comédie humaine in six 
numbers. She is a microcosm and a singing Zola. 
Not to see her would be missing a new thrill ! 


A portly philistine at Olympia said to me that Mon- 
day night : 

‘*You call this Yvette Guilbert a ‘diseuse,’ don’t 
you? Icall hera ‘disease,’a moral leprosy.” And 
the good man unloaded a Parkhurstian smile on me. 
I answered him tartly : 

‘* Yes, that’s very clever, of course ; but asa mat- 
ter of fact, morality is not geographical, let Edgar 
Saltus say it twenty times over. Bad morals are the 
same all the world over—in Paris, in Bucharest, in 
Philadelphia, and in Athens, Here in New York 
Yvette Guilbert is welcome, because she gives usa 
new whirl to the kaleidoscopic art of the music hall. 
If you object to what she says the remedy is simple.” 

‘‘Stay away, I suppose. But there’s the rub. How 
can I stay away when the world goes mad? I, too, 
am subject to the influence of mob mania. It 


wouldn't surprise me some night to see Dr. Park- 
hurst and Anthony Comstock sitting cheek by jowl in 
Olympia. Curiosity, you know, breeds bedfellows.” 

‘*Hello!” I cried. ‘‘ Yvette is making even you 
epigrammatic. Dr. Parkhurst could spend a profit- 
able half hour watching Guilbert’s face go slumming. 
Talk about Lombroso and Nordau! Here is a woman 
who coolly dissects the evils of life and serves up her 
lyric vivisection smoking hot.” 

‘‘Hang your esthetics!” said my friend. ‘‘ Come 
and drink the bitter brew and forget all about Guil- 
bert, Nordau and the other evils of life.” 


7 
ca * 


But I can’t forget her. She is ravishing. 


+ 
* * 


The thing that pleased most—there is no disguising 
the brutal truth—was the driveling bit of tuneless al- 
literation, Linger Longer, Lucy. It was redemanded, 
and I liked Guilbert the least, for it was a pure bit of 
commonplace, clever mimicry, such as Cissy Loftus 
could do. It was jerky and over accentuated, and so 
was understood. Art there was none, only burlesque 
English. 

The ‘‘ Johnnies” were out in full force, and vied 
with Teddy Marks in speaking French with a Twenty- 
eighth street accent. 

Rapturous was the laughter when Yvette—they 
are calling her Glenlyvette now, because she is so 
dry and spicy—said, ‘‘ C’a fait toujours plaisir.” The 
last word caught the Tenderloin by the throat, and it 
gurgled itself to a fine rich purple. Ah, the joy of 
life, that Ibsen sung ot, the joy of life and its matuti- 
nal complement—splitting headaches! How those 
boys do love it all, and Guilbert is their heroine, be- 
causes she sings of their world—to be! 

Only, it is not the demi-monde she chants, not 
even the quarter world, but the dirty goddesses of 
back alleys—alleys at which any clean, self-re- 
specting policeman revolts. Yvette is the present 
fad; and Maestro Oscar is to be congratulated. 


* 
os * 


I hear that she refuses to sing in private for $600 
a performance. Like Richard Mansfield she asks a 
cool $1,000. 

Elle est trés Yankee, cette dame! 


* 
* * 


The pretty sonnet to Yvette by Arthur Symons is 
called ‘‘At the Ambassadeurs,” the café chantant 
wherein Guilbert sang with much clat. It notes the 
tragic side of her art—for a great artist she is. I 
don’t know whether she debases or elevates art by 
her performances ; | never was clever at discerning 
the ethical uses to which lyric and mimetic art could 
be put, but I do know that she makes me feel, and 
and feel strongly, whatever she says. It is her mis- 
fortune to be a ‘‘fad,” and also Paderewski’s. But 
no one dare deny the power of these rare artists. 

Even people who understand French thoroughly 
were at sea when Yvette ‘‘slanged” them, but that 
did not obscure the beauty of her work. 

I confess that I do not see the immorality in her 

songs. She sings of depraved people, and she occa- 
sionally says equivocal things; rather hints than 
says; but the wealth of meaning in her art, its rich 
reticence and its eloquent finish, are they not some- 
thing to be noted and approved? 
Yvette Guilbert critically considered is a ‘‘ qualité.” 
She is very modern, a new, dangerously spiced condi- 
ment in our end-of-century cuisine. I am quite sure 
that she is highly indigestible, yet too delectable to 
be withstood. I spoke to you of her one depraved 
eye. Since I first saw herI noticed with sorrow that 
her right eye has succumbed to the evil influence of 
its sister optic. Thursday night it was wholly and 
unconscionably wicked. 


* * 


* 
Remember your conscience is your own. If you 
find Yvette especially wicked, the fault may lie within 
the walls of your own skull. I found her seductive, 
devilish and devoted. She is a wonderful mimic, and 
perhaps the basis of her art is a mere parrotlike abil- 
ity, but this I can hardly credit. She creates before 
you. She is an improvatrice, who needs no mise-en- 
scene to heighten the illusion. Such is the potency 
of her spoken word, straightway the situation is re- 
vealed to you. And she supplies the imagination, for 
even a dullard can fathom her story. The finer sides 
of her art I have dwelt upon. She is not pretty, yet 
she can make herself lovely by merely thinking that 
she is. Duse had the same chameleon gift, the gift 


crete expression. It is largely a natural gift, and 
then Guilbert has, as has Duse, great magnetism. 


* 
* * 


I trembled the other night at the opera for one sec- 
ond anda half. It was when Calvé faints away after 
singing the toy mad scene in Hamlet. She was 
pelted with flowers and cheers. Yet she remained 
motionless until hisses rebuked the noisy demonstra- 
tion. 

I thought of Melba in Brussels the night she made 
her début as Ophelia. She sang the mad scene as no 
one else can, and then she laid herself carefully down 
and had a feint faint. 

Of course she was hurrahed, and straightway her 
dramatic temperament asserted itself. She arose, 
advanced to the footlights and smiled sane, sweet 
smiles, got all her bouquets in line and then went 
musically mad, and so the scene ended. 

What a histrionic triumph! 


* 
* * 


Calvé, however, did nothing of the sort. She re- 
mained in the part, and the ballet—an Elsinore bal- 
let, ye gods and giuris!—strewed her with the 
flowers so abundantly showered upon the stage. 
Then, in Ophelia fashion, she ruthlessly picked some 
of them to pieces, and finally rushed to her last bath. 

It was very pretty and effective. 


* 
+ 7 


I asked Reginald De Koven the other night at the 
opera how much he estimated Robin Hood to have 
beef worth to Harry Smith and himself. It was not 
a polite question, but I was curious, because I knew 
that the bright operetta is still the drawing attraction 
for the Bostonians. 

Mr. De Koven thought a moment and then said, 
in banker-like tones : 

** About $100,000.” 

Phew! And it is the truth. Think of it, you 
slaves of the pen and pencil! One hundred thousand 
dollars in a few years, not counting returns from Rob 
Roy and The Fencing Master. 

No wonder Reggie De Koven views the world op- 
timistically, and a De Koven-Smith opera company 
is formed with capital and brains back of it! 


* 
* 7 


Max Heinrich was in town last week, and of course 
the town knew it. Hesang for me with his vibrant, 
virile voice some songs by Brueckler, Schumann, 
Dvorak, and Brahms. What an artist! His tem- 
peramental intensity, marvelous expression of occult 
emotions, are they not unique? I was overmastered 
by Brahms’ Eternal Love. Heinrich should give 
New York a song recital. His power as an artist is 
waxing with years. He is one of the greatest of 
living Lieder singers. 


a 
* * 


In John Davidson the London poet's new prose 

volume! find this: ‘‘It is difficult to sympathize with 
the French and German musical analysts who ex- 
amine every note in the scale, and pulverize every 
feeling and idea experienced through the influence of 
music, in order to discover its soul ; as satisfactory a 
methods one would think, as that of the biologist of 
Gotham who put a body through a mincing machine 
in hopes of detecting the vital principle.” 
How absurdly amateurish is the above! An old- 
fashioned and exploded notion that to criticise is to 
cease enjoyment. Mr. Davidson is a poet whose 
wing strokes are sure and strong, but he probably be- 
lieves in epileptic contortions when music is talked 
of instead of sane, sound criticism. 


* 
* * 


Scribner sent me the fourth volume of Masters of 
Italian Music. It is devoted to the Italians and is 
written by R. A. Streatfield. Later I shall review it 
atlength. Its contents are devoted to Verdi, Boito, 
Mascagni, Puccini, Leoncavallo, Sgambati, Bazzini, 
Martucci, and some of the minor composers. It ap- 
pears to be a well written and entertaining volume. 


* 
* o 


In Notes and Queries | find this little note : 

‘*‘In Grove’s Dictionary may be read : ‘Divisions in 
the musical nomenclature of seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries were rapid passages, slow notes 
divided into quick ones, as naturally takes place in 
variations on a theme or ground. Hence the word 
can be applied to quick consecutive passages like the 
long semi-quaver run in Handel's bravura songs.’ 

*« The phrase is of interest—first, because it seems to 





of projecting her thoughts so that they became con- 





be exclusively English. The Italian language might be 
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thought the likeliest source from which it could have 
been adapted; but I have searched for it vainly in 
the one or two Italian musical treatises of the six- 
teenth century obtainablein the Bodleian; neither can 
I find evidence of it in any Italian (or French) dic- 
tionary. 

‘* Secondly, it is remarkable, as appearing in English 
literature suddenly, and, as it were, full grown. The 
very first example that I possess applies it figura- 
tively. Richard Harvey, who intervened with a 
pamphlet called ‘‘ Plain Perceval,” in the word war 
between his brother Gabriel and Tom Nashe (1590), 
there says: ‘All divisions framde with such long 
discords, and not so much as a concord to end withall, 
argues a bad eare anda bungling artist.’ Next we 
find it in Shakespeare : 


it isthe lark that sings so out of tune, 
Straining harsh discords and unpleasing sharps, 
Some say the lark makes sweet division, &c. 
—Romeo and Juliet, III. v. 


‘* And after this it is common in the dramatists, Ben 
Jonson, Marston and others. The following from 
Waller may repay quotation as describing an annoy- 
ance which many have felt : 


So others with division hide 

The light of sense, the Poet's pride: 
But you alone may truly boast 
That not a syllable is lost ; 

The writer’s and the setter’s skill 
At once the ravish’d ears do fill. 


‘* Addressed to Lawes, the music composer. 

‘* Coming down to the eighteenth century, we find 
Sheridan, in the Critic, speaking of ‘signors and 
signoras, gargling glib divisions in their outlandish 
throats.’ Burney also, in his History of Music, prints 
specimens of the ‘divisions’ performed by some of 
the great singers of his time; their ‘bravuras’ or 
*roulades,’ as we should say. But by this time the 
word was dropping out of use.” 


* 
* ~ 


Bruno Oscar Klein is a most sympathetic musical 
individuality for me. I have been playing his new 
set of eight pieces for piano, little gems that Schu- 
mann would have been delighted to read. They bear 
titles, appropriate titles, and there are two valses that 
you must play—simple, poetic, passionate. A vein 
of romanticism runs through all, and you hear faint 
echoes of Schubert, Chopin, Schumann. I can rec- 
ommend this set to young players who have been 
technically overtrained. They will be admirable 
antidotes to Czerny, Hummel and Clementi. Mr. 
Klein’s new Italian suite, consisting of a prelude, 
canzonetta, minuetto and tarantella, is stronger food 
for brain and fingers. But it is all clear, charming, 
unaffected, and the composer has the courage of his 
counterpoint. I shake you by the hand, Mr. Klein. 


* 7 


What shall I say to you that will be seasonable—a 
Merry Christmas or a Happy New Year? How banal, 
how burdensome are these paragraphic, parroting, 
annual remarks! Have you spent the year well; 
have you grown wiser, nobler and more master of 
that curious, complex, multiple group that you call 
your own? To hear me preach would be exquisite 
fun, would it not? Yet I cannot forbear asking, as the 
curtain slowly falls on old 1895, what is the use of all 
this pother about art? 

We go into frenetic conditions because Calvé enacts 
a mad woman in the manner of Massenet or the man- 
ner of Thomas, Why? Paderewski hypnotizes us 
with his lingering legatoart. Why? Why,why, should 
we so crazily endeavor to escape our normal environ- 
ment to shut out, forget, the sweet daylight, the brave 
singing, blazing sun and the west wind (when it 
doesn't blow from the east)? Alas, I am a bad riddle 
master, and I have to-day what the Germans so un- 
happily call a ‘‘ moralische Katzenjammer,” and that, 
too, before my Christmas dinner! I wonder, after all, 
if art in its most potent and lovely shapes is not dan- 
gerous? I wonder if the normal man and woman 
who tread not the primrose path, but the straight, 
rugged way, do not see life with the larger vision ! 
Wordsworth, in that supreme sonnet, The World, de- 
scribes its dangers. Are not we ‘‘laying waste our 
powers, getting and spending” too much on this al- 
luring phantom, art?—a phantom that you never 
overtake, that beckons you to dizzy heights, then 
takes mocking departure. 

Oh, how must it feel to master this monster, as did 
Flaubert, as does Swinburne, as do Joseffy and 
Paderewski! To ride it at your own sweet will, and, 
as in Paderewski’'s case, turn it to minting round, 
bright dollars for you! How gloricus must it be to 
get up at dawn (11.30 a, m. of course) and cry: 





‘‘Tam anartist! I have the greatest voice in the 
country!” and then send down word to Henry Wolf- 
sohn that you are too busy tosee him! 

Fancy defying Wolfsohn! That of itself is one of 
Ibsen’s ‘‘ joys of life.” 

If I were Paderewski I would smash my private 
chaplain’s eyeglasses every day, and say: ‘ Goerlitz, 
go to the bank for $50,000 in specie, I want to play 
poker by myself this afternoon.” And Goerlitz would 
go without those mysterious blue spectacles of his, 
He. had to select that color, you know, because Dr. 
Knapp warned him two years ago. You see, Goerlitz 
counts box office receipts, andthe gold and green are 
very trying to the eyes. 


* 
” * 


O du lieber Augustin! What's the use of sorrow- 
ing? Lots of pretty girls, music and gas bills! 


* 
* + 


Seriously, if one can be serious when one is grow- 
ing old at the rate of 365 days in the year, do you 
feel that you are a better boy or a better girl than this 
time a year? Ordo you measure time by technic or 
by money earned? I call that man happy who has 
never heard Beethoven, for his happiness is to come. 

What a wretched, dun-colored life it would be with- 
out music! So sound the sackbut, sound the shawm, 
and with rebeck and cithern ‘‘do” the Tenderloin 
precinct and get arrested for disorderly behavior. 
If you can’t be Jean de Reszké, why, be his equal, for 
you may enjoy his art as much as he does. Cry 
aloud as did the fiery Victor Capoul in his time of 
gay youth: ‘‘A moi, 4 moi, mon beau, mon beau!” 
What the dickens is the rest? Albert Steinberg 
knows. Mais c’était beau ! 


* 
7 * 


Some phonetic fiend sent me a letter the other day 
addressed ‘‘Shamus Hanuchah.” It’s a lie, I’m Irish. 
Erin go Bragh and likewise Eljen, vodka and pap- 
tika and Tschaikowsky, Daniel O'Connell or death! 
Farewell until next year ! 








A Parcello Recita].—Mlle. Parcello will give a song 
recital at the Hotel Waldorf on Friday afternoon, January 
10, assisted by eminent artists. 


Murio Celli Musicale.—A musicale was given on Tues- 
day evening, December 17, by Mme. Murio Celli d’Elpeux, 
at her residence, 18 Irving p’ace, when Mme. Celli’s 
pupils, Miss Rose Gumper, Miss H. Wallian, Mrs. Beatrice 
Hunter, Miss Schakman and Miss Eleanore Broadfoot, were 
assisted by the following artists: Mme. Murio Celli and 
Sig. Baraldi were at the piano; Mme. Marie Engle. prima 
donna soprano ; Mme. Attalie Claire Kayne, soprano; Mr. 
Victor Clodio, tenor ; Sig. Clemente Bologna, basso ; Sig. 
Pizzarello, pianist ; Mr. Hild, violinist. 


Another Albertini-Linde fSuccess.— The Nashville, 
Tenn., Banner, speaking of the concert given by Albertini, 
violinist; Rosa Linde, contralto, and Clementino De 
Macchi, pianist, writes : 

A musical treat was the concert last night at Watkins Hall, 
with the Spanish violinst, Albertini; Mme. Rosa Linde, con- 
tralto, and Clementino De Macchi, piano virtuoso, as principals, 
assisted by and given under the auspices of the Jesse French 


Orchestral Society. Mme. Linde has undoubtedly a splendid | 


voice, and her program numbers, together with the numerous | fully be said that the 77/stan was a commanding figure. 


encores the audience compelled her to respond to, showed her 
voice to full advantage. Her first number was the most difficult 
of the three arias from Samson and Delilah, and was rendered as 
only an artist of ability can render such asong. Besides the 
Amour Viens Aider, of Saint-Saéns, her program numbers were 
Ave Maria, from Cavalleria Rusticana, and a Spanish love song 
by Chaminade. Among her encores were Godard’s Florian song, 
Reinecke’s Frughling's Blumben and Trotere’s In Old Madrid. 

While Mme. Linde is known as a contralto her voice has a 
range as high as many sopranos, and the highest tones are 
equally as musical and powerful as the low chest tones. In 
In Old Madrid the middle tones were used throughout the first 
part of the verse until she came to the serenade refrain, when 
her voice dropped just an octave lower, rising again to the high 
B flat at the last. 

Equally as good in his part of the program was Rafael Diaz 
Albertini. His first three numbers, Beethoven's Kreutzer Sonata, 
the Mendelssohn concert and Rondo Capriccioso, by Saint-Saéns, 
are three masterpieces for the violin, and his interpretation of 
each was thoroughly satisfactory. The soulfulness and magnet- 
ism displayed carried his audience with him. Besides the three 
numbers mentioned he also played the E flat nocturne of Chopin 
arranged by Sarasate, and Legende and Airs Russes by Wig¢- 
niawski, 

The young (Italian pianist De Macchi bas been in America 
since August. He played Liszt's Second Rhapsodie, a ballade, 
and nocturne of Chopin, beside encores. The Rhapsodie has 
been played here many times, but seldom hasit been heard with 
such a correct interpretation. 


superb, and each of the other numbers he gave showed correct 
‘interpretation. 


The technic displayed was | 
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| 











HERE was a double bill at the opera last 
Wednesday night. This was it: 


LEONCAVALLO’S OPERA, PAGLIACCI, 


MOEA. a. ccdceccesesackeseutasdensaseecnt seas --Mile. Lola Beeth 
WOO. sod cnccvcttecedrecincecs veers Revaeeccks pevanne Sig. Ancona 
Gc ocdcatscdgnadeuee vicesoeveas se Secbsbsccenes M. De Vries 
POR. coc c ccs decsneVecsscccccccscccstcenwssvecebeness Sig. Vanni 
Came s csc chines den oto 4bsb ows occtecsinaive eeaghes4 Sig. Russitano 
ComNGOR . 6 oi sicdndin sivdsdsvicccweseedssocdees Sig. Seppilli 


Followed by the second performance in America of 


Massenet’s Opera, LA NAVARRAISE. 


AsOGUN no ccceccssnccenevccecs: acvesegecodesesetinsses M. Lubert 
GOCTNE Din a iteasce swap usnnteccs bopevgasesindeteat wien M. Plangon 
ING in cot vo cuécncnosvcascsnenasiececucsactes M. Castelmary 
PROUD = ina ls sun's Heh oe di vanmsangukaravccces + cela’ M. Mauguiére 
BUStaMIeMte 0. cccce covscccccee senccccnscsenvesece M. De Vries 
PN Soins cdns'is a cw'end ninacdgdekeewuan atti annchs> hes Mile, Calvé 
COMA ss 5 ictuns daca et a tenise stabs osuee Sig. Bevignani 


There is but little that is pleasant to be written of this 
first performance of Pagliacci. Russitano was a sorry 
substitute for De Lucia, whose vocal and histrionic inten- 
sity we all sogratefully remember. The little Russitano is 
simply overweighted by the réle. He was earnest to a 
deadly degree, but fell far short of the requirements of the 
part. His solo scene at the close of Act I. was inadequate 
and his ‘‘commedia finita est” almost ludicrous. Lola 
Beeth dressed for the mimic performance as if she were 
about toenact Manon. She was stiff in her movements, 
but looked pretty and fresh. She sang much better than 
at any of her previous appearances, but the ballatella was 
shaky. Vanni sang the Harlequin song off pitch and 
De Vries was a coarse Si/vzo. Ancona had the evening’s 
success and had to repeat part of his solo in the prologue. 
The chorus sang lustily, but it was as a whole rather a 
dispiriting performance. Why does'nt Emma Calvé sing 
Nedda? She has done so in London, and judging from her 
work in L’Amico Fritz her touch would certainly be light 
enough. Cremonini too should be pressed into service at 
once as Canio. With his fresh young voice and vigorous 
methods he ought to prove successful in the part. 

Signor Seppilli’s conducting was rather coarse. His 
band was much too noisy. 

Calvé again created a marked impression as the crazy, 
love maddened Anita. Massenet’s febrile and clattering 
music sounded worse than ever, and the house was a very 
cold one. Novelties of this sort evidently do not obtain in 
New York. 

There were disappointments in store for the subscribers to 
the first special matinée of the series of German operas 
last Thursday. Jean de Reszké, Nordica and Brema were 
all three indisposed, and Herr Wallnoefer, Januschowsky 
and Olitza filled their respective places at a few hours’ 
notice. The audience was not large, nor can it truth- 


But Wallnoefer is an earnest singer, and he certainly sang 
his best. His acting was unillumined and conventional. 
Georgine von Januschowsky surprised her auditory by her 
impassioned acting and singing of /so/de. She more 
than justified all the good things we heard of her from 
Vienna. She was dramatic, and while her /so/de is lacking 
on the tender, poetical side the vigor and musical breadth 
of her interpretation are admirable. Olitzka was an excel- 
lent Brangaene. Her voice and style are well suited to 
the part. She created a marked impression. Edouard de 
Reszké was again a superb Marke, and Kaschmann a trusty 
Kurvenal. Mr. Seidl conducted. 

Friday evening a large house was attracted by Calvé in 
Carmen, and at the Saturday mati.ée Faust was repeated 
with Mauguiére as Faust instead of Jean de Reszké, who 
was still ill. Nordicawas in fine voice, The mechanism 
of the organ became deranged in the church scene, and fcr 
a minute matters were seriuus. In the evening at the pop- 
ular performance Lohengrin was sung, with Cremonini, 
Lola Beeth, Mantello, Ancona and Plangon in the cast. 
The young tenor was rather out of his depth as Lohengrin, 
but he struggled bravely, and when he can forget his vocal 
mannerisms he will be better. Asa dramatic figure his 
Knight of the Graal was badly composed. The perfurm- 
ance was a creditable one. Mr. Seidl conducted. 

Last Monday evening Tristan and Isolde was given by 
the De Reszkés, Nordica, Brema and Kaschmann. Seidl 
again conducted, 

The program of opera for the week is as follows: Mon. 
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day, Tristan and Isolde, with the star cast, with the ex- 
ception of Jean de Reszké, whois sick. His place will be 
taken by Herr Walnoefer. Tuesday evening (at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music), Tannhiuser; Wednes- 
day, Aida, with the same cast as that of last Monday 


night, except that Signor Russitano will sing Rhadames ; | 


Thursday night, Fidelio, Mme. Januschowsky, Miss Traub- 
mann, Herr Walnoefer, Herr Bucha, Herr Livermann, 
Herr Mirsalis, and M. de Vries ; Friday, Roméo et Juliette ; 
Mme. Melba as /u/iette and the rest of the cast the same as 
heretofore. It is also announced that on Monday, Decem- 
ber 30, Boito’s Mefistofele will be produced, with Mme. 
Calvé as Margherita and Edouard de Reszké as Mefi- 
stofele. 

At the Saturday matinée Carmen, and Tannhduser for 
the evening. The regular concert will take place Sunday 
evening. 

Sunday Evening Concert. 

The Sunday evening concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
House was rather a dispiriting affair. The Messiah was 
sung, the solo singers being Frances Saville, Marie Brema 
and Messrs. Wallnoefer_and Galloway. Mr. Seidl con- 
ducted the solo numbers and Mr. Mortimer Wiske the 
choral, which were indifferently sung by the Euterpe chorus 
of Brooklyn. The success of the evening was Brema’s 
singing of He was Despised. 








Correct French Pronunciation. 

Tue Yersin Sisters’ PHono-RuytTumic Meruop. 

P to our day almost everything necessary to 
U correct education had been discovered. ‘To teach 
people to speak a foreign language with native pronuncia- 
tion and without accent has been sought for many years 
by the best elocution teachers without success. 

It is needless to assert that even with foreigners who 
speak a language correctly and fluently, the pronuncia- 
tion arffl accent remain false to the ears of the natives, 
even after a residence of ten or fifteen years in a country. 
In the case of singers it is still more apparent, as they 
appear before the public, and Americans have such really 
beautiful voices that the pity of their failure is all the 
greater. 

The difficulty is made all the worse for them that they 
all imagine their French perfect, because they have not 
learned what perfection is. 

The difficulty with the French language is that there are 
in it some twenty sounds which we never hear as they do 
not exist in our language. They are not big, broad, 
strong sounds which one may catch in hearing a conversa- 
tion; they are like the tints in the morning glory flower, 
and people who attempt to use them without having just 
learned them precisely and exactly are forever speaking 
and singing out of tune to those whose ears are sharpened 
by birth or training. 

A chord struck harshly on a piano out of tune is the 
nearest approach to that which strikes a French person’s 
ear when forced to listen to what they call the ‘‘ atrocious 
French’ of negligent foreigners. It is not so much the 
grammar which shocks them; many people learn to speak 
fluent and grammatical French. It is the way they pro- 
nounce the words and the foreign sound in their voices 
while doing so. 

From lack of a method to overcome this, and because so- 
called French teachers did not come to find out just what 
their pupils really needed, the habit of negligence became 
chronic, and people believed that correct French pronun- 
ciation and accent were impossible to foreigners. 

Our public and normal schools have a phonic system by 
which foreigners of any nationality may learn English 
without a brogue. A phono-rhythmic system on the same 
principle, but more inclusive, has recently been invented 
in Paris by the Yersin sisters. 

The Yersin sisters are two charming French women who 





by reason of their rare gifts for imparting what they knew 
of language and elocution became the chosen teachers of 
French provincials who came to Paris to appear before the 
public as artists, and must become polished to Parisian 


taste before doing so. Their sufferings from the dreadful 
accents made them decide either to change their pro- 
| fession or invent a method for changing the accents. 
They chose the latter, and after research, study, practice 
and experience they succeeded in so arranging or classi- 
fying the original sounds that in three or four weeks’ con- 
secutive study, uninterrupted by English speaking or 
faulty singing, bad pronunciation is made an impossibility. 

Of course it requires a shorter time for one who has not 
acquired bad habits to unlearn, and for singing the prep- 
aration 1s more simple than for speaking. An American 
who could properly make these twenty sounds without 
speaking a sentence of the French language would be better 
prepared for vocal study in Paris than those who come 
here speaking and reading in the wholly false manner that 
is their habit. 

This is not all. The sounds are but the basis of the 
method phono-rhythmique. After that comes the art of 
the speech, or the musical passage from one sound to 
another—the rhythm, the accent, the inflexions, the music 
and poetry of the language. It requires but a very short 
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THE YERSIN SISTERS. 


time to accomplish, and when done is done correctly, 
and the pupil ison her own feet to sing or speak agree- 
ably, and so correctly that a perfectly cured foreigner and 
a French person speaking together in a room could not 
be distinguished by a French person in an adjoining 
chamber. This effect is guaranteed by the Yersin sisters 
to any foreigner who will follow their instructions. 

As to the expense, it is no more than the average French 
diction lesson, which has been fully tested to the end of its 
inability. Besides, inasmuch as it does in four or five 
weeks what the usual processes do not in four or five 
years, it is evidently the better bargain. Sample lessons in 
the method are given free of charge. 

Among recent good pupils of the Yersin system are: 
The Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava’s daughter; Mrs. 
Austin Lee, the American society leader in Paris, whose 
diction is pronounced the best of any foreigner; Mr. Morse, 
the Consul-General of the United States in Paris; Mlle. 
Lola Beeth, the prima donna with the Abbey & Grau 
Opera Company; Mr. Byard, a favorite baritone of Paris 
and London drawing rooms and concerts; Miss Grace 
Gregory, an American vocal teacher, whose diction is so 
good that though American, she could correct the French 
of not only American but French pupils; Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Eddy, the Chicago musicians; Miss Louise 





Gerard, of New York; Mrs. Wheaton, of Narragansett; 
Miss Clara Munger, of Boston, and Miss Nora M. Green, 
the New York teacher, who has engaged the sisters to 
train all her pupils when they arrive as a school in Paris 
next summer. 

The method is also recommended by the first artists of 
the Opéra, Opéra Comique and Thé&tre Frangais, and by 
the Conservatoire of Paris. 

The card of the Yersin sisters, with their address, may 
always be found on page 3 of this paper. 





Hirsch and Mannes Concert. 
HE first of a series of three subscription con- 
certs by Miss Fannie Hirsch, soprano, and Mr. David 
Mannes, violin, took place on Tuesday evening, December 
15, in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall and attracted an au- 
dience of good size and flavor. Miss Laura Danziger, 
pianist, assisted, and Isidore Luckstone was the accom- 
panist. 

Miss Hirsch is a soprano of pure and refined calibre and 
uses her voice with discretion and good taste. She has 
quiet, contained feeling, but lacks fervor and abandon in 
her style. She sang a pretty program of Gomez, Cornel- 
ius, Luckstone, Chaminade and Gounod and was enthusi- 
astically greeted and applauded. Indeed, applause and a 
general exhibition of enjoyment and good feeling were 
features at this concert of which the program was genial in 
character and just arranged to escape the sin of over 
length. 

Gounod’s Ave Maria, with obligato by Mr. Mannes, was 
sung with feeling anda pure flowing breadth, and Luck- 
stone’s pretty characteristic lullaby was also clearly 
and expressively sung, with a nice regard for rhythm. 
Recalls of four and five met Miss Hirsch, and she carried 
away from her smiling house a perfect wagon load of flow- 
ers. Mr. Mannes played firmly and tunefully and with much 
sympathy numbers of Bach, Vieuxtemps and Pierne, and 
with Miss Danziger the Beethoven sonata for violin and 
piano, op. 30, No. 2. In purity of intonation and smoothness 
of delivery Mr. Mannes is a satisfactory artist, and has mel- 
lowed and ripened a good deal in his style since last season 
when he was occasionally harsh. His tone is more pure 
and full and his phrasing smooth and finished. 

Miss Danziger in numbers of Chopin, Schubert-Tausig 
and Liszt, had a glowing reception and encores enough to 
encourage any pianist. She played with technical finish 
and tasteful expression, The accompaniments of Mr. 
Luckstone were delightful. 





Dr. Carl Martin in Erie.—Dr. Carl Martin, the basso, 
sang with great success in the performance of Haydn's 
Creation given by the Erie Vocal Society on December 16. 

Jessie Shay’s Engagements.— Miss Jessie Shay, pianist, 
the clever pupil of Alex. Lambert, is engaged for a series 
of piano recitals in New York, Boston and Troy during the 
month of January. In Boston she will have the assistance 
of Adamowski, the violinist. 

Antonia H. Sawyer.—Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, who is 
off to Boston for the Christmas holidays, has been engaged 
to sing in The Messiah in Cleveland, Ohio, on January 1. 
She will sing also at a concert in Newark with the La Salle 
Society on January 9, and has been engaged as solo con- 
tralto for the last Sunday of each month for the church in 
Newark, N. J., of which Mr. H. H. Duncklee is organist. 
The singer is very busy and in excellent vocal condition. 
Kate Ockleston-Lippa.—In the article recently printed 
in these columns on this gifted woman mention was 
omitted of the prominent fact that she was the recipient of 
the Pittsburgh Art Society’s medal for song and of honorary 
mention for piano composition. Twenty-one compositions 
were sent in on this occasion, and from five awards made 
Mme. Ockleston-Lippa obtained two. The other three 
were awarded to men. The omission of this important 
matter of detail in this talented woman's history occurred 
through the pressure of haste. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, December 3, 1895. f 
BERLIN PREMIERE OF IVANHOE. 

M* last week’s budget closed with the informa- 

tion that Sir Arthur Sullivan’s serious opera Ivan- 
hoe, the long postponed Berlin premiére of which took 
place a week ago to-day, proved an undeniable, unquali- 
fied and most pronounced fiasco. I can to-day only con- 
firm this statement and supplement it with the further in- 
formation that the audiences at the two repetitions of the 
work which have since been given have corroborated the 
judgment of the first nighters. Why shouldn’t they? 
Ivanhoe is really not a good work, nor—and this is much 
more disastrous—an interesting one. 

As far as the music is concerned this is Sir Arthur’s 
fault, of course; but he is not alone to blame in this mat- 
ter, for even a stronger and more original composer than 
the amiable Englishman would have had a hard and, I 
believe, thankless job in setting music to this hodge-podge 
of a book. 

When I was a boy of about fourteen, and in the third 
class from the top in the Aix-la-Chapelle High School, the 
first book which I was able to read in English was Oliver 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. I remember well that it 
interested me so much and that my excitement in reading 
it was so great that I dispensed with the then still neces- 
sary aid of the English-German dictionary, and preferred 
guessing at the meaning of such words which were unknown 
to me, instead of losing time in looking them up. With 
boyish ardor I at once resolved to read the entire English 
literature—Shakespeare, Milton, Byron and other works. 
The second book given to me happened to be Sir Walter 
Scott’s Ivanhoe, and it cooled down my ardor so exten- 
sively that it took me a long time to get over the disap- 
pointment, for it was nearly ten years later that at Morris- 
town, N. J., 1 got acquainted with the remainder of the 
great English novelist’s writings, and with tears for Amy 
Robsart I wiped out the feeling of resentment which the 
tediousness of Ivanhoe had caused me. 

The first impression, however, was a lasting one, and 
even when a few years after the reading of the novel I saw 
and heard for the first time in my life at Cologne Marsch- 
ner’s now antiquated opera, Templar und Jiidin, the li- 
bretto of which is based on the story of Ivanhoe, I felt the 
vast superiority of the composer over the poet, and won- 
dered how such music, teeming with inspiration, especially 
in the folk life scenes, could have been wasted upon such 
a book. Even now I am of opinion that Marschner’s opera 
would live, instead of being relegated to the shelves of the 
theatre libraries, if the libretto of Templar und Jiidin could 
be revised or rather improved. 

Such is the fate of many a musically good opera with an 
undramatic book, and I believe the opposite is also occa- 
sionally the case. However, the libretto which Marschner 
composed (I can’t remember this moment the name of its 
compiler) is still leagues better and more logicai than the 
one which was furnished Sir Arthur by Julius Sturgis, and 
the German translation of which by H. Wittmann, of 
Vienna, is even poorer than the original. The four acts 
of Ivanhoe are subdivided into nine different scenes, 
which are loosely strung together and lacking in Jogic as 
well as coherency. The entire book is episodic and pre- 
supposes in the listener an intimate knowledge of Scott’s 
novel, or else I don’t see how he is to ‘‘ get the hang ”’ of 

So much for the book. 

The music, however, is, if possible, still more episodic 
and, despite a few weak attempts at Zezt, or memento mo- 
tives, lacking in logical development. Even from a purely 
technical view point it is disappointing, for the orchestra- 
tion, which in Sullivan’s comic operas is graceful, light 
and peculiarly characteristic, is in Ivanhoe commonplace 
and singularly ineffective throughout, and the few at- 
tempts at orchestral polyphony are so puerile and conser- 
vatoristisch that I cannot understand how Sir Arthur 
could ever have gained the reputation of being a great 
musician. The English, if they have so far failed to pro- 
duce a really great composer, have at least furnished the 
world with some contrapuntal writers who can command 
esteem for their learning and technical skill. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, however, is not one of them. Serious opera is 
evidently not his field, for he lacks everything, and espe- 
ciaily that grandest gift of all—invention. 

Ivanhoe is barren of original thoughts or musical crea- 





tiveness of any sort. Even the few efforts which are made 
at musical characterization are weak in conception and are 
left unfinished. Thus the fateful person of U/réca is only 
indicated, while the Jewish coloring attempted in depicting 
the character of Redecca has been far surpassed by both 
Rubinstein and Goldmark, the latter in his Queen of 
Sheba and the former in such works as The Maccabeus 
and The Tower of Babel. They, however, had the advan- 
tage of having been ‘‘ to the manner born,’’ which cannot 
be said of Sullivan. The only favorable exception is the 
character of Friar Tuck, and it is here where the com- 
poser of Pinafore, Patience and The Mikado shows his 
hand. The second act, with its drinking scene of the afore- 
said sonderbarer Hetliger and the black «knight is Sulli- 
vanian in the best sense of the word; itis the only Zzcht- 
élick in three hours of musical gloom, and—it was appre- 
ciated by the audience. After this second act a feint of 
applause was made by the audience, among whom was, 
of course, the entire English colony, and Sir Arthur was 
called before the curtain once. 

The first act had been received with coldness, not a hand 
being raisedin applause. The third act furnished occasion 
for subdued applause, meant for the beautiful and effec- 
tive scenery, and the last act also raised some audible 
tokens of appreciation, which I doubt not were intended 
for the really superb representatives of the main rdles, 
but which, they not being allowed to appear before the 
curtain, were made the occasion for another single and 
final bow of the composer to the audience. If this is not 
a fiasco, then I don’t know what a fiasco is. And then the 
papers the next morning! All this in spite of the fact that 
the most tremendous efforts had been made to ‘‘ boom ”’ 
Ivanhoe. The audience was the most swell one that could 
be gathered in Berlin, such a one as is only seen on extra 
occasions when the Emperor and Empress are present, 
and when the prices are raised to 10 marks in the parquet. 
as was the case for the Ivanhoe premiere. 

As for the mise en scéne, it was the most gorgeous and 
expensive one I have yet seen at the Royal Opera, and 
that means a great deal. So carefully had Tetzlaff pre- 
pared the scenic portion of the performance that the 
various changes in each act were effected with an almost 
lightning-like rapidity, and in fact in several instances 
even too quickly, for scenes which in the novel are sepa- 
rated from each other through time intervals of some days 
you don't want to see upon the stage following each other 
with only half a minute or less hiatus of action; it dis- 
turbs the imagination. The scenery itself, consisting of 
nine pictures, was beautiful. The tournament scene, with 
live horses, was most effective, and the burning of the cas- 
tle so realistic and lifelike that it made one of the most 
horribly beautiful of stage pictures. 

If the eye had thus every reason to be satisfied, no less 
was done for the ear. The cast demands over a dozen 
artists; and for that reason I think there are comparatively 
few of the world’s opera houses which could give Ivanhoe 
with complete and in each instance sufficient personne/. 


The Berlin Royal Opera, of course, had no difficulty in 
furnishing all that was required, and the composer ex- 
pressed himself as highly pleased with the representation. 
So did His Majesty the Emperor, who asked Count Hoch- 
berg to convey his thanks for the performance to the vari- 
ous artists. H. I. H. also had Sir Arthur Sullivan called into 
the royal box and complimented him highly upon his work, 
promising at the same time that he would attend some of the 
repetitions of Ivanhoe. This is more than I would care 
to do, unless indeed I were highly paid for my loss of 
time and for the weariness I would have to undergo in 
again listening to Sir Arthur’s tedious opera. For this 
reason I was also grateful to the Emperor afterward that 
the press was not (as has always formerly been the custom 
from the time of the regime Hochberg-Pierson) invited to 
the general rehearsal of Ivanhoe. His Majesty had pro- 
nounced it his intention to attend the general rehearsal, 
and therefore had wished that nobody else should be pres- 
ent, somewhat on the lines of the Sefarat Vorstellungen 
that used to be arranged at Munich for and by the command 
of the late King Ludwig IJ. of Bavaria, The funny 
thing, however, was that the Emperor, after all, did not 
put in an appearance at the final rehearsal. 

But to return to the performance, I must mention with 
greatest praise the careful way in which the opera had 
been studied under Dr. Carl Muck, who conducted with 
his accustomed earnestness and circumspection. The 
efforts of the chorus and orchestra therefore could not 
have been improved upon. Of the principals, Sylva in the 
title part greatly distinguished himself vocally and histri- 
onically. Miss Hiedler, our naturally blond Gretchen 
soprano, looked strange but by no means less beautiful 
in the dark make-up of the Hebrew girl. She was in ex- 
cellent voice and sang well. Bulsz, as Brian de Bois 


Guilbert, comthur of the Order of Templars, surpassed 
himself in the dramatic verve and forcefulness of the char- 
acter he represented. His singing and acting in the great 
duo with Rebecca brought down the house, and it was for 
these two artists, as I said before, that the applause was 
meant which finally brought Sir Arthur before the cur- 
Krolop is always funny whenever there is the ghost 


tain. 





of a chance for it, and he was particularly felicitous in his 
representation of the s/reét und trinkbare Friar Tuck. 
Stammer sang and looked well as Richard Ceur de Lion 
in the guise of the black knight. Frau Goetze distin- 
guished herself in the more important than extended part 
of Ulrica, and Miss Weitz was in every way a charming 
Lady Rovena. Even the minor male rédles were all ex- 
cellently represented by Messrs. Fraenkel, Schmidt, Moed- 
linger, Sommer, Krasa, Mueller and Quaritsch, and, as I 
said before, Sir Arthur Sullivan has every reason to be 
satisfied with the representation if not with the success of 
his opera. Moreover, he seems to be aware of this fact, 
and in grateful remembrance of the honest efforts which 
all the members of the Royal Opera made in his behalf 
he sent before leaving Berlin 500 marks each for the pen- 
sion fund of the chorus, the orchestra and of the stage 
hands, altogether the sum of 1,500 marks. 
* * % 

The Opera premiére made me miss the simultaneous 
song recital of Mrs. Lillian Sanderson in the Saal Bech- 
stein. Butas this charming lady and Leider singer will 
soon visit the United States, I think it will interest you 
if I give at least her well selected program, which was the 


following: 

ORG ME Mig ion cris bund edd euagsneineconscantt eoees Hugo Rust 
Das Trauergewand.. 

Die Scheuerfrau...... ' Aniae Whang Mheeel Kus ois aoe Aug. Bungert 
Das Rosenlachen.... 

AMMO 6 i cdscse vn oe Kdcsvesvvevccsvccscas cescdencee Hugo Wolf 
BPG UGE Nn ccakscecneesasbsavetcesnsvcesuusebesen gee Lindblad 
Die griinen Bilatter.. ) 

MRS cteidebenscuse P ipeicdknsusbaeeeevedcaae Ph. zu Eulenburg 
Vorbei....... ° ) 

RIGEE ss ois ccacodnescee ) 

Das Veilchen......... Pv stad MeN wARRR AWE ees peauess W. A. Mozart 
Warnung............ ) 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,a. d. Cyclus Dichterliebe \ 

Aus den hebriaischen Gesangen.......... | Sainesiiatinn 
mS FING io acs ve cenvetscnsuenss [ ni ahaa 
WORE. 0 oc csserccccccccesciseecoes } 

CONN nae bccccckbecsecccssndes sesccececenncetoysonns Bizet 
SO ENED ke vcccsmeenadvndecad: cock shoul heetn Tirindelli 
Mein Schatz ist auf der Wanderschaft.............++++++ Gounod 
Zwischen uns ist nichts geschehen....... ¥eadekeevesteu Zarzycki 


* *# 

Wednesday evening I can pass over with a very few 
remarks, for I first heard a pianist who does not deserve 
much mention and then a violinist about whom both Mr. 
Abell and myself have already written so much that no 
further mention is needed. 

The pianist is Herr Heinrich Lutter, who gave a concert 
in Bechstein Hall and proved to mein the Beethoven F 
major variations, op. 34, and in the Schumann Papillons 
that he plays like an amateur conservatory pupil, and has 
as yet no business to appear in public. The numbers were 
preceded by a piano quartet in E flat, op. 38, by Rheinber- 
ger. Like most everything else that emanates from the fer- 
tile pen of the Munich teacher of composition it is well 
written for the instrument, smooth and euphonious, nice 
in form and interesting in workmanship. That is all I can 
say for it. Originality or big ideas are nowhere percepti- 
ble; still it is good music, and should be heard once in 
a while—let us say once in a great while. 

The string instruments were in the trustworthy hands 
of Messrs. Zajic, Krelle and Gruenfeld, and consequently 
fared better than the piano. 

** # 

Alexander Petschnikoff, the violinist referred to in the 
previous paragraph, was heard for the first time here with 
orchestra and in so large a hall as the Philharmonie. 
Under both circumstances he preserved his big, beautiful 
and noble tone, as well as his attractiveness for the public. 
Wilder scenes of genuine enthusiasm as were enacted afte 
this concert I have not seen even after or at a Paderewski 
recital, and in fact it seems to me that this young Rus 
sian is going to prove the Paderewski of the violin. 

On account of the above mentioned concert I missed the 
second Wieniawski violin concerto, which I should very 
much have liked to have heard; but I was in time to hear 
once more the largo and fugue in C major from Bach’s un- 
accompanied violin sonata in that key, and I raved once 
more over it, just as did the public. 

Then I dreaded the Mendeissohn concerto, for I am sick 
and tired of it, and the Bruch G minor concerto, which 
was played only three times last week. But, lo and be- 
hold! the over-sugary E minor concerto becaine palatable 
once more, and I found myself listening to Petschnikoff’s 
reading of it with attention, pleasure and satisfaction, 
almost in spite of myself. A more beautiful tone than he 
produced in the slow movement I don’t expect to hear 
again on this side of kingdom come, and for purity of tone 
as well as cleanness of intonation I have not yet heard 
his equal. After the finale of the Mendelssohn concerto 
(which was of taken at the usual virtuoso speed, but was 
performed with the main stress laid upon the musical side) 
a perfect furore of applause broke forth,”in which the or- 
chestra joined most heartily. Petschnikoff made use of 
the musicians’ enthusiasm by holding them (at least the 
string orchestra) for the accompaniment of his first encore, 
Bach’s celebrated air on the G string. Still the public’s 
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hunger for more was not yet appeased, and after six or 
seven further recalls the artist played one of those gloomy 
Russian national tunes which are followed by a short 
dance movement, and then wind up in the former sad 
strain. He played this strange composition without ac- 
companiment, and his double stopping in it was something 
wonderful. 
The Philharmonic orchestra contributed to the program 
some numbers (among which Smetana’s symphonic poem, 
Vyschrad, was new to me) in good performance under 
Professor Mannstaedt’s direction, but their accompani- 
ment of the Mendelssohn concerto was not distinguished 
for rhythmic precision or good sustenance of the soloist. 
* ee 

Following an invitation of the American Legation, I spent 
my Thursday evening at the annual Thanksgiving dinner 

of the American colony at the Kaiserhof. Feasting is 
occasionally preferable to even a good concert, and as the 
menu was well selected, the wines were excellent, the tur- 
key with cranberries and even the imported sweet pota- 
toes, and the dangerous, because usually doubtful, mince 
pie, exceedingly palatable, the inner man had every reason 
to be satisfied. No less was done for the mental comfort 
of those present, who enjoyed an excellent double speech 
with a Hoch for the Kaiser and a Hurrah for Grover 
Cleveland on the part of our esteemed Ambassador, Theo- 
dore Runyon ; a rousing speech on The Day We Celebrate on 
the part of a consul whose name has escaped me; some fine 
patriotic singing by Arthur Van Eweyk, the American 
baritone, and several other mental refreshments. Being 
seated betweer! two pretty young ladies, both from Detroit 
and both pianists, I had no reason to feel dissatisfied, and 
if they can play only half as well as they can talk I shall 
have no cause for adverse criticism whenever they will ap- 
pear in public. eae 

The only concert of some importance which took place 
on Thanksgiving evening was that of Arrigo Serato, from 
Bologna, a protégé of Etelka Gerster, and another one of 
the many violin wonders which have lately sprung up. So 
far the season has been nearly all given to violinists, and 
I hear that this eighteen year old chap also created a sen- 
sation. We shall see what Mr. Abell will have to say on 
the subject. The Gerster has Jrought the boy here in 
person and is very enthusiastic about him. 

After Christmas the pianists will have their say, and I 
understand from Wolff that no less than thirty-five piano 
performances will be given in Berlin during January and 
February, 1896. eee 

Heinrich Vogl gave a popular Lieder Abend in the 
Philharmonie on Friday night and had a good audience. 
The Munich heroic tenor is no longer a spring chicken, 
and his voice shows the ravages of time and does not al- 
ways respond to the efforts and intentions of the singer. 
If I had Vogl’s wealth I should certainly stop singing in 
public, except for charitable purposes occasionally—for 
charity covers up a multitude of sins. Many, nay, almost 
all, artists, however, never know when to stop. It is too 
bad when they Aave to continue because they need money, 
but Vogl is a landed proprietor and a man of means, and 
he ought to know better than to endanger the well earned 
reputation he enjoys as one of Germany's gveatest tenors. 
His intentions are, of course, as artistic and as musical 
as they ever were before, and therefore his conception of 
such Gesaenge as Beethoven's Adelaide and Wagner’s five 
poems are still gra‘eful to the mind, if not to the sensuous 
ear of a musically educated person. Notably these very 
difficult Tristan studies of Wagner, which can never be 
well and satisfactorily sung by anybody but a highly musi- 
cal artist, are still most interesting in Vogl’s version, and 
in one of them, the transcendental poem Schmerzen, mind 
carried it so far over matter that for afew minutes the 
artist succeeded in forcing his vocal organ up to the one 
time glorious ring, and thereby so astonished and de- 
lighted his audience that the song was most enthusiasti- 
cally redemanded. 

The rest of the program consisted of two works by 
Brahms and a couple of Franz Lieder, as well as two 
Wagner excerpts, which I could not stay to hear, as I 
wanted to attend another musical entertainment. 

*# *# 

This was Florian Zajic’s concert in the Singakademie, 
which was well attended and well worth attending. The 
concert giver is one of the best local violinists and peda- 
gogues of that instrument. Morover, he is as fine a vir- 
tuoso as he is a musician, and it is greatly to his credit 
that, being so busy teaching, he still manages to keep up 
his technic to such fine concert pitch that in this regard 
alone he would successfully rival the best of the many 
good violinists who have come before the public this 
season. Of Zajic’s chamber music soirées in conjunction 
with Gruenfeld I have spoken before, and therefore don’t 
need to mention them on this occasion. 

I willingly missed the Bruch G minor concerto, and I 
shall also leave the description of Zajic’s Beethoven play- 
ing, as evidenced in a superb performance of the master’s 
violin concerto, to Mr. Abell, but I want to state here that 
I am grateful to the concert giver for having met on his 


op. 180. It was the first time in my life that I had a 
chance to hear this really beautiful, interesting and effec- 
tive work, and I cannot understand why violinists of 
ability should not prefer playing a symphonic chef 
ad’euvre of this description to the hackneyed perennial 
concertos which form the stock in trade of the limited 
repertory uf most violinists, limited because of the limited 
literature for their instrument. May be that the technical 
difficulties in which the work abounds, notably the many 
spring bow passages, will defer some of the lesser lights 
from studying this suite, but then they give their time and 
labur to other compositions which are hardly easier and 
which have not by far its musical worth and contents. 

In form it is absolutely perfect, the themes are mostly 
of rare beauty, the workmanship is of the most symphonic 
and interesting kind, and the orchestration as masterly as 
can be expected from the composer of the Wald symphony 
and the man to whom Wagner intrusted .the orchestration 
of his Huldigungs Marsch (originally scored by Wagner 
for military band). Moreover, Raff’s suite is really effec- 
tive also from a virtuoso standpoint, and Zajic scored with 
it as brilliant a success as his technically flawless as well 
as musically noble performance deserved. He was loudly 
cheered and recalled many times, and when I left the hall 
he was just getting ready to play his second encore. 


*# # * 


On Saturday evening, at the Royal Opera House, the 
annual concert for the benefit of the chorus was given by 
the chorus, under Weingartner’s direction. The concert, 
which, as I mentioned last week, has been several times 
postponed, was not, I am sorry to say, as well attended as 
the purpose, performance and program would seem to 
have warranted. 

Proceedings opened with the Churchly Festival Over- 
ture on Luther’s hymn, Ein’ feste Berg ist unser Gott, 
by Otto Nicolai. The work from the pen of the composer 
of The Merry Wives of Windsor is not as interesting as 
might be supposed. It is stately, but also stiff, and it 
lacks above all in that flow of festival spirit and even in 
the fluency of contrapuntal writing which might be ex- 


pected in such a composition, probably a piéce de 
occasion. I have heard the overture before, but only for 
orchestra. This time, however, it was performed with the 


aid of the chorus, which strengthens the effect of the 
Luther hymn portions of the work. On the whole, how- 
ever, the overture gained little thereby, and the royal 
orchestra, on the other hand, did not sound as brilliant 
or as sonorous as it usually does, owing, probably, to the 
fact that the musicians were wedged in upon the plat- 
form between two flanks of choral forces, the dresses of 
the female portion of which absorb more of the sound 
waves than one would imagine. This, at least, is the only 
explanation I can find for the fact that the royal orchestra 
did on this occasion not sound half as well as it had done 
at the last symphony concert. 

Prof. Karl Halir, who, I understand, is soon going to 
quit his position as concert master of the royal orchestra, 
was the instrumental soloist of the evening, and he gave a 
scholarly, but by no means a very enthusiastic or enthus- 
iasm awakening, perfomance of the Brahms violin con- 
certo. 

After that came Reznicek’s new Requiem Mass, a work 
still in manuscript. This young Bohemian has lately 
come to the fore with his successful opera, Donna Diana, 
and he is evidently going to become the composer 4 /a 
mode. Dr. Karl Muck discovered him when Muck was 
still Kapellmeister for Angelo Neumann, and since last 
season Weingartner has taken him under his potential 
wings. The Requiem for chorus, six solo voices and 
orchestra, was received with enthusiasm by the public, and 
with spontaneous applause, which is a rare and, as some 
say, a misplaced and unbefitting demonstration with which 
to receive a messe des morts. Nearly all of the Berlin 
criticisms which I have seen condemn the work right 
out, and yet, although I agree with resident confréres 
upon the main point, that the Requiem is lacking in 
homogeneousness of style, I find many things in it to 
admire, and still more which I greatly enjoyed. Itis true, 
that here and there the operatic, especially in the melodic 
invention, abounds in Reznicek’s Requiem, but so it does 
in Verdi’s Mazzoni requiem, and yet the world has ac- 
cepted this work as one of the most gifted as well as most 
inspiring among the creations of the Nestor of the Italian 
composers. 

Again, it has been said that Reznicek’s orchestration is 
too brilliant for a work of such sombre character, and it is 
true that in this respect it even outrivals Berlioz’s Messe 
des Morts. But, then, why was this argument never 
brought forth against Berlioz’ chef d’wuvres/ Simply 
because the effect of the French master’s orchestration is 
overwhelming. In Reznicek the orchestration is won- 
derful in sonority and beauty of K/angeffect, and at 
times it becomes tremendously descriptive, such as in the 
Dies ire in D minor, which is the most dramatic setting 
of that dramatic portion of the text which so far known to 
me, And thus in the 7uda mirum, where, after some 
exquisite echo effects, the brass develops a power which 
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tion of the text. Again, nobody can gainsay that 
Reznicek’s use of the solo voices, especially in the group- 
ing of two and two and in the careful shading and con- 
trasting, as well as intermixing with the chorus, is either 
inartistic or not befitting the text. 

The gem of the solo numbers is the Benedictus, which, 
as in the Beethoven D minor mass, is set for the baritone 
solo with violin obligato. It was superbly sung by Betz, 
and the violin solo splendidly played by Halir. Why 
chide the public for applauding both the performance and 
the composition because this composition happens to be a 
Requiem mass ? 

Where I agree, however, with my Berlin colleagues is in 
the traducing of the composer’s intermixing of styles, the 
sacred and the secular, the oratorio and the opera. His 
purely operatic and beautifully orchestrated Reguiem 
aeternam he winds up with a double fugue set to the 
Kyrie eleison, Christe eleison. Another strict fugue is 
thrown in at the end of the Domine Jesu, and still another 
one winds up the Host¢as, which starts in with an ex- 
quisite harp effect. 

But the most derogatory remark and the severest ob- 
jection I have to the Requiem is an occasional lapse into 
the vulgar, which reaches its climax at the close of the 
Agnus Det, where the six solo voices are alternatively 
used in an ascending phrase, which sounds exactly like 
the musical winding up of a German toast with Hoch soé/ 
er leben, hoch soll er leben, drei mal Hoch! A composer 
of such rare abilities and fine instincts as Reznicek should 
avoid such commonplaces, and it is still time to efface this 
most glaring one, as the work is yet in manuscript. 
As for the performance of the difficult work under 
Weingartner’s direction, the six soloists from the Royal 
orchestra, Miss Reiul, Miss Krainz (Mrs. Goetze was an- 
nounced , but did not sing), Messrs. Sommer, Alma, Betz and 
Mocklinger were excellent, albeit Miss Reiul has a mezzo 
and not a soprano voice, and some other singer should 
have been selected in her stead. The orchestra also was 
superb, but the hard worked chorus, who had just gone 
through the multitudinous Ivanhoe rehearsals, were not in 
all instances up to the high mark they usually attain. Nev- 
ertheless, their efforts were acceptable, and even respect- 
able. The composer was present, and at the conclusion 
of the work was twice called before the audience. 

*# 2 
The last, but by no means least interesting concert of 
this interesting musical week took place last night. It 
was the first concert for the present season of the Wagner 
Society, of Berlin, and it was well attended, at the Phil- 
harmonie. 
The program, which this time was a purely Wagnerian 
one, again contained some excerpts from Parsifal. My 
views against the concert performance of portions of 
Wagner’s Swan song have been expressed in Tue Musicat 
Courter too frequently to need repetition. The fact, how- 
ever, deserves mention that this time the performance 
itself, under Professor Mannstaedt’s direction, was far 
superior to the one previously given under the baton of 
Professor Klindworth. The excerpts consisted of the 
Vorspiel; the Gralsfeier, commencing with the Verwand- 
lungs music to the end of the first act, and the Parsifal 
with flower girls episode, from the second act up to the 
appearance of Kundry. The ending of this scene has 
been changed for concert performance by Professor 
Mannstaedt by the addition of a repetition of the graceful 
flower girls’ chorus Komm, Komm! A female chorus 
had been gathered ad hoc, and did fairly well. The male 
chorus consisted of members of the Berlin Teachers’ 
Chorus, of Professor Schmidt, and they distinguished 
themselves in the Gralsfeier scene. Karl Perron, from 
Dresden, sang the part of Am/fortas with beautiful voice 
and noble sentiment. Emil Severin sang Gurnemansz 


and the few musical utterances of 77#ure/ respectably, 
and Heinrich Ernst, formerly tenor at the Berlin, now 
member of the Dresden Royal Opera, gave the part of 
Parsifal in vocally barely satisfactory style. The solo 
flower girls’ music was nicely sung by the ladies, Emily 
Herzog, Lisbeth Stoll, Elly La Pierre, Amelia Gmiir- 
Harloff, Marie Deppe and Valerie Mertens. 

Heinrich Ernst later on gave the original version of 
Lohengrin’s Gralserziihlung, which contains fifty-six 
closing bars which were afterward excised by Wagner 
himself and which were never printed. I heard it once 
before, sung by Vogl, and I must again say Wagner was 
right in cutting the end off. It is true it contains the 
oS of the secret of the Swan, but it spoils the dra- 
matic climax of the whole opera, Lokengrin'’s declaration 
of his Nam’ und Art. Ernst, who was not in good 
voice, sang execrably. 

Perron, on the other hand, scored a big success with 
Wotan’s Abschied, and the concert wound up with a 
rousing performance of the Kaiser Marsch on the part of 
the Philharmonic orchestra. 

* * 
of 


Callers at the Berlin headquarters THe Musicat 


Courier in the past week included John Geiger, from 
Indianapolis, a ritone who is studying with the 
ounger Lamperti, at Dresden; Fred. Bender, from 


amilton, Ohio, a pupil of Professor Wirth, on the violin, 
and who will return to the United States next week; Frank 
Harris, from Missouri Valley, Ia., a pupil of Jedliczka, on 
the piano; William Lavin, the tenor; Emanuel Moor, the 
composer, and Mr. Arnold Kutner, a tenor from Cali- 





with far less means equals that of Berlioz in the same por- 





fornia, who after having studied here with Professor Hey 
will soon return to his home across the Atlantic. O. F. 
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The Paris Conservatory. 


HE official title of 
the great institu- 
tion which, for the past 
century, has been the 
foundation of musical 
culture in France is 
the National Conser- 
vatory of Music. 
Everyone at all con- 
versant with musical 
affairs knows that this 
remarkable institution 
is located in the city 
of Paris, and comprises 
one of the sections of 
the vast educational 
schemes of the French 
Government. 

Unlike our own Gov- 
ernment the French 
Republic subsidizes its educational and art institutions, 
and hence there is in this school of music a substantial 
foundation that insures for the talented pupil a wonderful 
opportunity for a musical education, either in the theoret- 
ical or practical departments. 

A host of teachers is employed, beginning with some of 
the most renowned men in France and ending with excel- 
lent and conscientious pedagogues of lesser light, but none 
of them receive any great stipends; there are no large 
salaries paid, and the men and women work for the love of 
the art and the honor it confers upon them. In fact there 
are no great incomes to musicians in France except in the 
form of royalties gn compositions and the production of 
works in the theatres and opera houses. Artists become 
imbued with a spirit of devotion for their work and the 
money question is relegated to a rather undefined position. 
One never hears that discussed—that aspect of the ques- 
tion. 

The history of this institution has been repeatedly pub- 
lished in many musical books and papers, and much has 
been written of it years ago in these columns. 

The object of this article is merely to give a few illustra- 
tion, which are printed on the opposite page and which 
were selected by the senior editor of this paper when he 
was in Paris this fall. It is to M. Mangeot, editor of Le 
Monde Musicale of Paris, that our readers are indebted 
for these views, as he published a large collection of ex- 
terior and interior views and photographs of the important 
personages and pupils on the occasion of the centenary 
of the conservatory this year, and from him we have re- 
ceived the photographs from which these illustrations are 
made. 

The upper centre view shows the old conservatory build- 
ing on the Faubourg Poissonniére : it runs back to the next 
street, on which there is an opencourt. The faubourg 
runs at au angle with the boulevards, and in going from the 
boulevards to the Rue La Fayette this building is to the 
left. It cannot be particularly said that this location is in 
one of the picturesque portions of Paris, simply because the 
whole of Paris is picturesque ; there are just as many inter. 
esting spots around here as one can find in any section of 
that most interesting city. We doubt, however, whether 
the thousands of persons who pass it every day know the 
importance and the far-reaching effect of the work that is 
done in this building. 

The lower left hand cut shows the Hall of Examination, 
formerly, many years ago, the concert hall. The table in 
the centre is occupied by the examiners. At this end are 
the instruments and the stage in the foreground showing 
a portion of the grand piano on which the pupil plays or 
the accompaniments are performed. There is also a voting 
urn to be seen. On the gallery in the centre can be seena 
special loge, which is called ‘* the Loge of the Consul,” be- 
cause at one time during his consulate Napoleon Bonaparte 
occupied this box to listen toa concert. The love of tradi- 
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tion is emphasized in the fact that this occasion was never 
forgotten, and in commemoration of it we find the box 
baptized in his name. 

The lower right hand cut shows the Concert Hall, where 
also can be seen a portion of a grand piano in the fore- 
ground. This is a more modern hall, built within recent 
years, with exeellent acoustic properties, and the concerts 
of the Conservatory take place in it. 

The group of men in the ‘‘ Administration” was pho- 
tographed in the court referred to above in the back of the 
Conservatory. This is the operating and working force of 
the Conservatory, from which all the subdivisions radiate. 
These men are unknown to the world at large, with the ex- 
ception of the director himself. They live and die in their 
work, and when one of them ceases it is only because na- 
ture’s functions have ceased. In observing these faces it 
can be seen that most of them must have spent the greater 
part of their lives .in the duties assigned to them. The 
youngest man is the chief secretary, and he is no longer 
young, and all the rest look to be septuagenarians, with 
the exception of the provost. 

The most important committee of the Conservatory is that 
of ‘‘ Dramatic Instruction,” for, in addition to music, the 
drama is also cultivated in the Conservatory. M. des 
Chapelles is the official chief of the Bureau of Theatres in 
Paris ; that is, under the general supervision of the Govern- 
ment there isa bureau that controls the dramatic produc- 
tions, and this gentleman is at the head of that bureau, one 
of the most important in the city. Next tohim is Henri 
Rougon, who occupies a still more elevated artistic position 
as director of the Beaux Arts of France. Behind him 
stands M. Emile Marck, director of the well-known Odéon 
Theatre, a great authority in the drama in Paris. M. Am- 
broise Thomas is seated in the centre. He is a member of 
the Institute of France. Back of him we find M. Jules 
Claretie, of the Académie Frangaise, well-known in this 
country as a dramatist and literary man of high position. 
Next to this man, standing in the background, is M. Jules 
Lemaitre of the Académie, and seated in front of him is 
M. Alexandre Dumas, fils, who since this photograph was 
taken has joined the army of thedead. M. Ludovic Halévy 
of the Acadmie, dramatist and novelist, is seated next to 
Dumas, and the two gentlemen at the end of the picture 
are officials of the Conservatory. This Committee of 
Dramatic Instruction has always exercised a most potent 
influence, not only in the Conservatory but upon the 
dramatic tendency of France. 

The Paris letters to THz Musicat Courier from our cor- 
respondent in that city, Miss Fannie Edgar Thomas, have 
alluded on many occasions to the Conservatory and its 
work, and its tendency, and its influence, and to some of its 
results. lt is very probable that we shall print consider- 
able on this subject from her pen as time passes on, for the 
Conservatory is evidently destined to continue its vast in- 
fiuence in France, and through France in the world at large, 
and deserves constant attention in these columns. 








Mrs. Vanderveer-Creen in the West. 
RS. VANDERVEER-GREEN, the eminent 
contralto, has been meeting in the West the same 
appreciation and cordiality which greeted her New York 
appearances. Her success in Chicago and Cincinnati has 
been remarkable, and the press of both cities have united, 
as the following notices show, in attesting this excellent 
artist’s merits most heartily : 

Mme. Vanderveer-Green, the eminent English singer, de- 
lighted the audiences at the Ondricek concerts with her artistic 
style. She has a voice ot delicious quality, especially in the 
lower register, of rare range and timbre, and she sings with an 
intelligence and an expression that are certainly delightful. A 
young singer can learn many valuable lessons in enunciation 
from this fine artist. Every word that she utters is as distinct as 
if it were cut in stone in bas relief. She has an imposing stage 
presence, and is a type of concert singer that one does not often 
hear.— Music and Musicians. 





Mrs. Vanderveer-Green, another American singer who has ob 
tained established recognition abroad in England and Australia, 


was allowed a first appearance last week in Chicago. The im- 
pression which she created was distinctly favorable. Her stage 
presence was commanding and dignified. In feature she is 
strikingly handsome. Her voice is of a quality that is rare. She 
evinces admirable artistic feeling, and another point of value is 
her distinct enunciation.—Chicago Tribune, December 8, 1895. 





Mrs. Green met with an excellent reception. Her voice is rich 
and full in the medium and lower registers, and in quality it 
must be regarded as exceedingly rare.—Chicago Tribune, Decem- 
ber 6, 1895. 





The audience took very kindly to the singing of Mrs. Vander- 
veer-Green, a vocalist of fine presence. Shesang two songs in 
French, one in Italian, and an old Scotch ballad with a brogue as 
genuine as the heather on the Highland hills. She has plenty of 
power, but delights in cunning little tricks—like a strain in 
repetition sotto voce—that pleases mightly. Her articulation is 
clear and distinct, and it is a pleasure to heara singer that 
enunciates so clearly.— Chicago /nter-Ocean, December 6, 1895. 





Mrs. Vanderveer-Green won hearty approval for a voice which, 
with a curiously resonant timbre in the lower register, is de- 
cidedly attractive and sympathetic.—Chicago Record, December 
6, 1895. 





Her method is correct, artistic and decidedly agreeable, and 
in the lower register her voice is singularly resonant.—Chicago 
Post, December 7, 1895. 





Mrs. Vanderveer-Green has a handsome presence, a clear rich 
voice, though more of a mezzo soprano than a contralto in its 
quality.—Chicago Herald, December 7, 1895. 








Mrs. Vanderveer-Green proved to p a pleasing voice of 
strength and richness, but not of equal quality throughout. She 
was received with much show of favor by the audience.— Chicago 
Journal, December 6, 1895. 





When you hear this delightful singer you are conscious of a 
double charm—the one of her beautiful voice and the other of 
her equally beautiful personality. Aside of the technic of tone 
production Mrs. Green impresses you above all as a poetic 
singer.— Commercial-Gazette, Cincinnati. 





Mrs. Marie Vanderveer-Green was only a disappointment, in- 
asmuch as she was prevented on account of a severe cold from 
doing justice to herself. As it was, she could not help proving 
herself a singer of peculiar power in its artistic direction. Her 
singing of the Chante Arabe, by Bemberg, which she substi- 
tuted for the Tschaikowsky song, was full of tenderness and 
poetic shading.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Unanimously good criticism such as this is a strong 
stimulant. Mrs. Green had proved to New York before 
she left that she was worthy of all the commendation 
which had been afforded her. 








Communication. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
N your issue of November 13 was a list, prepared 
by A. Willhartitz, of 298 compositions, all upon the 
subject of the Argonauts. 
Should these not be added to the list ? 


Lm JOtm BFAQOMONR.. 006 6 cece cccccccecsevccccoscees Saint-Saéns 
Le JOCR BUMQOBOIR. 6 oo ccciecs coccncccceecccce epeee M. J. Glinka 
(Capriccio brillante.) 

La Jeunesse d’Hercuie,..... 2. ccecececeecereecees « Saint-Saéns 
(Symphonique Poéme, No. 4.) 

Or did he include only operas, farces and such? S. 





Patti as Composer.—aAt Bonetti’s farewell concert 
in London three new songs were performed with consider- 
able success. At the conclusion of the applause he named 
Adelina Patti as the composer. 

Dresden.—The twenty-first performance (nineteenth 
musical) of the Royal Conservatory, Dresden, took place 
November 29, when three numbers for a quartet of 
waldhorns, by R. Miiller and R. Seifert, and piano pieces 
by Schubert-Liszt and Schumann were given. Other num- 
bers were Weber, C. M., Romanza Appassionata for trom- 
bone, Professor Wolfermann (op. 12) ; string quartet, A 
minor, and Weber, C. M. (op. 74), concerto, E flat major, for 
clarinet. 








JEANNE FRANKO TRIO. 


MISS FRANKO, Violin, 
MISS CELIA SCHILLER, Piano, 
MR. HANS KRONOLOD, ’Cellist. 


FOR CONCERTS, MUSICALES, SOIREES, &c., 
ADDRESS 
Steinway Hall, or No. 100 East 76th Street, New York. 





ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 


CONT RALTO. 


Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. 
Address 124 West 82d St., or 87 Wall St., New York. 





Miss LAURA BURNHAM, 
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On Musical Criticism. 


N writing about music my advantage is that I 
I don't know one note from another. I mean on paper. 

It was a remark something like this that once began an 
enjoyable four hours’ argument with the editor of THE 
MusicaL Courter. I claimed that knowledge regarding 
technic and a musical education on paper were both un- 
necessary in the attainment of the highest enjoyment of 
music, 

He differed. And I shall make no futile attempt to in- 
dicate the eloquent and powerful attacks he made on a 
position which evidently seemed to him to be as new and 
crude as it was defenseless. I never knew what a man’s 
knowledge of the history of music could be until he began 
to marshal arguments from the past and to draw from a 
memory that seemed to be without limit. 

No better. brief could deal with the necessities of a tech- 
nical musical education. And yetI felt that within my- 
self existed some natural dispro of of nearly all he said— 
that is, so far as my own enjoyment of music was con- 
cerned. Sol tried to put my convictions to words. Not 
words like his, that gathered the facts of the centuries, but 
in the halting sentences with which obstinate conviction 
may claim voice against a world of contrary opinion. 

I dare not try to give his part of the argument, because 
words might be attributed to him which he never uttered. 
Besides, I could not begin to do justice to what he said. 

But let us take a dialogue between, say, a Professor of 
Music and a Totally Ignorant Listener. It contains noth- 
ing of what the editor said, and it is wholly one-sided, 
because I cannot frame, as he did, a good antagonism to 
these ideas 

PROFESSOR OF Music—Then we agree that an education 
in music is desirable ? 


TotaLty IGnorant Listener—Yes; but not an educa- 
tion in the playing of musical instruments; not an educa- 
tion on paper, with treble clefs and Q flats and whirligigs 
and things. 


P. O. M.—With what, then ? 

T. I. L.—I mean that the only thing necessary is an edu- 
cation in listening. 

P. O. M.—What good will that do you? You sit down 
to hear a grand piece of music splendidly played, and you 
don’t know what the performer is doing. Without a 
knowledge of technic you are incapable of appreciating 
the enormous difficulties he has overcome in producing 
the piece so perfectly. 

T. I. L.—I care nothing for his difficulties. If he cannot 
properly give out the composer’s music I go away. The 
higher faculties are misused as soon as you allow them to 
dwell upon his technic. Technic is not music. 

P. O. M.—But it must be present. 

T. l. L.—Only as waiters at a dinner. 
not constitute the dinner. You don’t even see them. 
a vague way you may know they are present, but you take 
their presence for granted. What you solely desire is the 
dinner. Thus, at a concert you only want the music, and 
for highest enjoyment you must be able to take the tech- 
nic for granted and to forget it. 

P. O. M.—You speak as if excellent musicians were 
mere machines ? 

T. lL. L.—Certainly, until they can forget their own 
machinal methods. And then I may want to hear them. 
In their case, and perhaps in any other, genius is the ‘ god 
out of the machines.’ 

P. O. M.—Fine talk! Fine talk! But you are facing 
a flat impossibility. You are claiming that men bereft of 
all technical knowledge can understand the most technical 
and difficult music. Every musician in the world would 
tell you that you are talking nonsense. 

T. lL. L.—And they would be wrong. You musicians 
all think in that way. You think you have an advantage 
over Other people, and that a lifetime of practical study 
is necessary to make a competent critic of music. Now, 
you are not only wrong, but I go further and say that in 
go per cent. of cases it detracts from the ability for truest 


The waiters do 
In 


criticism. 

P. O. M.—Then your truest critic is one who knows 
nothing of his subject ? 

T. I. L.—Not at all. He is a professor in the art of list- 
What do you know of music more than I do? 
Very little. And nothing that will assist your highest 
critical faculties. You know the names and signs by 
which combinations of sound can be indicated on paper, 
and by reading these signs you can produce on your in- 
strument the sounds which they represent. But apart 
from this ability to read music from its notes on paper, 
which children can acquire, what is it that tells you 
whether or not you do it rightly ? You are guided by some 
internal faculties which are natural and which are edu- 
cated toward increased discernments by constant listen- 
ing. 

P. O. M.—Weil ? 

T. I. L.—Well! We are both in precisely the same 
case. All the music and appreciation and judgment of 
music is contained in our internal faculties—not.in books 
-—not in the ability to play instruments. You have gone 
deeply into the writter science of music. You know all 


ening. 





there is to know about harmony asa book study. But if 
we both hear a new composition played for the first time 
we will both detect an error in harmony equally quickly. 

P. O. M.—I doubt that. How could you do that without 
a knowledge of harmony ? 

T. I. L.—I couldn't. It 1s the perception of harmony 
that is trained by long listening. Not by all your methods, 
not by giving out music, but by drinking it in. I fancy 
that musicians who play no music acquire their education 
in similar grades. First the simpler airs; then a passion 
for Italian opera, till they know the general run of it so 
well that the combinations about to follow are perceived 
in the head long before the orchestra reaches them. Then 
come the understanding and love for classical music, and 
after that high grade music is demanded. 

P. O. M. (compassionately)—I am following you chiefly 
to hear what your ideas are. Of course, no one denies 
that the ‘‘ear’’ of an outsider may be improved by prac- 
tice. But what on earth are your grounds for saying that 
such a person is apt to make the truest critic of music ? 

T. I. L.—Because he listens for the message of the com- 
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poser. Andin doing so his concentration is not impaired 
by listening to the technic. The work of professional mu- 
sic critics deals almost exclusively with the technical 
execution. Nearly everyone of them is to some extent a 
practical musician. When he reports the work of a great 
artist he can never forget his own difficulties and how the 
great man has mastered them. His admiration is called 
forth by his technical supremacy. He may possibly speak 
of the ‘‘ feeling '"’ of the artist, and whether he was cold 
or inspiring, but when do we ever hear a professional 
critic speak of the message of the composer ? 

All music is a reproduction in tone of the mood of the 
composer. Every mental phase in human nature has its 
expression in music. And when this is written down and 
played again it will reproduce, or try to reproduce, in the 
listener the phase experienced by the composer at the time 
of composition. People are for the most part in one or 
other of the many phases which affect human nature. 
These are more noticeable in women than in men; and 
the more womanly and emotional side of male musicians 
is invariably to be remarked—and much more so than in 
hard, unimpressible natures, which, for instance, devote 
life solely to business. All musical and sensitized people, 
including nearly all women, have their many alternations. 
They may, by turns, have their religious phase, their icy 
phase, their moral, or passionate, or dutiful, or love phase 
—the intellectual, the revengeful, the light-hearted, to- 
gether with the opposites of these, and many others. No 
explanation can be made of these phases. The simple state- 
ment can alone be given that they exist; and that they seem 
to be general sweeps or tendencies of the Ego. Ifasoul could 
have attitudes, they could be called the soul attitudes, 
and the peculiarity is that each of them can be produced 
and created by music when the individual is led into an 
accord and unity with those vibrations which are their 
respective counterparts in tone. Gaiety, melancholy, 
love for war and victory, or for dancing, the tendernesses, 
despair, reverence, love making, worship, can all, by turn, 
be given in music, so that the sensitive human can be 





mentally altered by each one in succession. A real mu- 
sician can lead up to a finely conceived but terrible discord 
that will make the unhappy fear for their own sanity, 
and immediately afterward he can take the same people 
and bring to them a great peace that is as gentle as the 
caress of a mother. There is no limit toit. It is the re- 
production of the delights, griefs, mediocrities, fantasies, 
passions or sublimities of the composer’s soul. It is his 
message. The great wonder and fact is that the creator 
can in this way pervade millions with his own gladness, 
or despair, or frivolity—with any of his own phases. 

P. O. M.—And that is your idea of music ? 

T. I. L.—It is not my idea of it. That is what music is. 
Can there, for instance, be any doubt about the marching 
war challenge swing of the Tannhiuser? Can Mendels- 
sohn’s Funeral March produce any other feelings than 
those which mightily swayed the composer? Can Schu- 
bert’s Serenade do anything else but awake a memory of 
or create a reverential love passion? The light frivolities 
of Chopin, the intellectualities of Beethoven, the devo- 
tional yearning of Mozart, the burst of praise in Hiindel— 
can these be mistaken? Or, to come nearer the rank and 
file which makes no study of music, who can resist the 
simple darky’s hunger for the early happy days when 
Swanee River is perfectly sung? Who has ever failed to 
experience the one and the same phase when Albani, she 
who suffers in her passion, sings Home, Sweet Home ? 

Noone. You can take any music you like—from the 
crashes of Wagner to the sensuous swing of a Strauss 
waltz, to the empty trash of the music hall stage or the 
libidinous Algerian chant, and even further down to the 
cracked note of insane inebriation—and you will find each 
resulting from one of the many different human phases, 
each illustrating human life in tone, from the oratorios of 
the highest aspirations down to the most painful discords 
of insanity. And, what is more, you will find each of 
these, when played again, trying to reproduce in listeners 
the same phase which caused its creation. 

The present published musical criticism is written by 
men who are trying to suggest their superiority by ‘‘ talk- 
ing down,’’ and patronizingly, about the technicalities of 
genius performers. Read the New York Wor/d about 
Calvé’s *‘ diminuendoes "’ and ‘‘ crescendos”’ and trills in 
Q flat—columns of it. Are Albani and Calvé or the De 
Reszkés thinking about this everlasting technic? No! 
They have attained the grade in which their sole aim and 
joy are to bring out the true soul of the situation, to be per- 
vaded and to pervade others with the exact phase which 
created the music, and thus win the true artistic triumph 
which is always a species of magic in its power “ for in- 
fluencing others.”’ 

This is music. These are musicians. These do not, 
cannot, talk of their best moments. They ‘feel.’ And 
the professional critics, good practical machines with a 
large knowledge of technic, talk technicalities because 
they cannot feel. ‘They do not seem to know that every 
music contains its message from the composer. Certainly 
they interpret nothing of the kind. Not one in a thousand 
ever rises above a pettifogging dabbling with technic. 

And even if they could ‘‘feel’’ and comprehend the 
master’s message they could not tell about it. For these 
are intuitions and soul sensations which only the greatest 
artists in words can express in writing. Thus, true mu- 
sical criticism on paper is rarer than the black swan; 
first, because it needs the concentration of the intuitions 
to feel the whole of the composer's message, and, second, 
because so few can give printed language to wordless 
phases. 

P. O. M.—And I suppose you are going on to say that 
the Totally Ignorant Listener is the only one who is apt to 
be able to do this ? 

T. I. L.—Well, yes! I think so. Music could not be the 
same bountiful and boundless gift to man if he had to un- 
derstand the fiddle before knowing the delights of heavenly 
strains. And I think that after a musical education which 
consisted solely in listening to music one is less apt to 
have the work of his intuitions impaired by consideration 
of technic. STINSON JARVIS. 


In Art the form is inseparable from the content or 
the matter. Noone denies that many intelligent or 
even otherwise ignorant ‘‘ Totally Ignorant Listen- 
ers” are emotionally affected in listening to music 
and even believe themselves superior in emotional 
sensitiveness because they are free from the shackles 
of technic. But when they are listening without the 
aid of an intellectual perspective, when they are 
ignorant of musical form, they lose the greatest of 
mental enjoyment which is created by a combination 
of the emotions and the intellect. Not to know what 
this art form is is jast that much loss, but the loser is 
unconscious of it, and hence one need not argue with 
him; one cannot.—[Epitors THE MUSICAL COURIER. | 








Mainz.—The success of Pfitzner’s setting of Ibsen's 
Fest auf Solhaug at Mainz has led to the formation of a 
Pfitzner committee for the artistic and financial interests of 
the composer, 
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IZEYL. 





HE drama Izey]l, in four acts and verse, was writ- 
ten in collaboration by Armand Silvestre and Eugéne 
Morand, and the music is signed by Gabriel Pierné. Mr. 
Silvestre, in an interview, described the careful prepara- 
tion made by him and his colleague. They consulted Hindoo 
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SARAH BERNHARDT IN IZEYL. 


books for the religion, and appealed@o fervent Buddhists, 
like M. de Rosny, for details of exegesis, and when they had 
finished two acts intrusted them to Sarah Bernhardt, who 
at once accepted the piece. 

At first they intended to have it performed at the Co- 
médie Frangaise, but the house of Moli¢re moves very 
slowly, and as they would have to wait three or four years 
before it saw the footlights they preferred to give it to the 
Théatre de la Renaissance. The text differs in form some- 
what from the ordinary form of lyric drama, frequent use 
being made of the strophe of four or five verses in order to 
avoid monotony. The idea of an Indian piece came from 
Morand, who mentioned the matter to Silvestre, and was 
referred by him to Burnouf's Introduction to Buddhism, 
in which is narrated the touching story of the disciple of 
Buddha Oupagoupta and the courtesan Vasavadatta. But 
as this disciple was a secondary figure in Buddhism, the 
authors blended with the story from Burnouf a legend re- 
specting Buddha himself, which has a remarkable analogy 
with the legend of Christ and Mary Magdalen. 

Nor did the name Vasavadatta please them, and it was 
changed to one which they considered more harmonious, 
Izey]. Properly the word ought to have a dizresis over 
the Y, but as such a type does not exist in newspaper 
offices, it is never printed as it was written by the author. 





**You mean to say,” continues the interviewer, ‘‘ that in 
spite of that Izeyl ought to be pronounced Izeil not Izel?” 
Alas, for us who wish to pronounce the name properly 
neither Silvestre nor Morand gave an answer. In the work 
there are no complicated intrigues, no startling incidents ; 
all is in grand masses, with simple effects. 

In the first act the city of Kaplavastou is celebrating the 
coronation of the Prince, but before this ceremony is an 
introductory scene. Part of the scenery represents the 
house of the courtesan /zey/, in front of which three of her 
lovers are quarreling. Among them is the Prince Sindia, 
the next heir to the throne, who would gladly surrender 
his rights for one smile from /zey/. The dispute waxes 
furious, and /zey/ comes out and sends the brawlers away. 
When they have gone she tells in a dolorous /amento the 
miseries of her life, the vanity of pleasure and the void in 
her heart. She longs for another existence. 

When the throng of people come in the Prince appears, 
the coronation ceremony begins, one figure alone is silent ; 
he is badly clothed, with the lined and contracted face of 
the thinker and the ascetic. It is the Yogz, who when the 
ceremony is nearly ended abruptly turns to the Prince and 
protests against the festal joy, for *‘Is not misery eternal? 
You are king, can you banish suffering? Can you destroy 
evil? Your kingship is a vain one, the only supreme power 
is moral power acquired by relinquishing the world’s goods 
and succoring the distressed.” The Yog7 then presents 
the Prince three figures, representing human misery, a 
poor man, a leper and a corpse, and asks: ‘‘ What can 
you do for these?” The Prince, already inclined to ‘* re- 
nouncement,” leaves his throne and follows the prophet 
to the desert. 

The second act represents the desert, where the Prince 
is living a life of prayer, from which the Princesses of his 
former court seek toseduce him. While they are convers- 
ing the Yog7 enters, and to punish them turns them into 
old women. The Prince prays heaven to restore their 
youth and beauty, and touched by his words they resolve 
to stay and pray with him. Then appears /zey/, who does 
not believe that the Prince’s conversion will last. She 
tries all her charms and wiles, but in vain; she is herself 
converted. The act closes as she falls at the feet of the 
Prince and declares that at present she is his faithful dis- 
ciple. 

In the third act the scene is the same as in the first. 
Tzeyl has returned to the city of Kaplavastou for the pur- 
pose of selling her house and collecting all her riches in 
order to bestow them on the poor. 

In the city she sees Prince Sindia, who is now in pos- 
session of the crown, and whose love for the fair courtesan 
has only been increased during her absence. He isin love, 
madly in love with her, and cannot understand why she re- 
jects his overtures. She tells him that she never will be 
his, that she has abandoned forever her former life, and 
that now she acknowledges only one master, the Prince, 
the ascetic of the desert. Szndza becomes more and more 
transported with fury, and swears that if she does not 
yield to him he will take a terrible vengeance. He will kill 
the man who stands between him and his desires ; he will 
slay her master, the Prince. 

Still 7zey/ does not yield, and hurried on by a storm of 
hate and jealousy Szzdza rushes upon the courtesan, who 
defends herself with energy. Her resistance only angers 
him the more, and his assaults become more violent, until 
/zeyl draws a poignard from her girdle. ‘‘ Take one step 
nearer,” she cries, ‘‘ and I kill youhere like a dog! Justice 
to-day arms my hand. Who wants me? My name is 
death. Take it, then!” and stabs him to theheart. Then, 
as he lies bathed in blood, she remembers the consequences 
of her act. ‘‘By this murder I have forever lost thee, O 
Master! Master whom I loved, for whom I have slain, 
who forbiddest crime and makest me criminal!” Then, as 
she is trying to conceal the traces of the murder, the Mother 
of Sindia appears, and /zey/, who does not know her, im- 


plores her pity, and without any mention of the dead man’s 
name relates the terrible scene that has passed, adjuring 
her to save her. 

The Mother \istensto the narrative, and is about to 
promise support and pardon, when she learns that it is her 
son Sindia who has been killed. Then all her hate and grief 
burst forth, and /zey/ would have been torn to pieces by 
the people if the Prince and the Yog7 had not intervened 
to save her. 

The fourth set shows the Place of Execution in the city 
of Kaplavastou. /zey/ has been subject to all forms of tor- 
ture, and is dying of hunger and pain. By her side stands 
the Master, the Prince, whom she cannot see, for her eyes 
have been torn out, except with the eyes of the soul. He 
says: '' /zey/, I love thee !" and she exclaims ‘‘ What care 
I for any tortures now, I bless the death that has elicited 
such words from thee. Come, kindly Death, lay thy lips on 
mine and drink my soul in one last kiss!” 

Then the Prince feels that he is stillaman. ‘I love 
thee! O Faith that I betray,O Faith that] blaspheme. O 
Faith, let me be but a man like other men ; let me be meek 
and suffer like them. Let the world look elsewhereif it needs 
anapostle! I am but clay. Die not, /zey/; be reborn in 
thy carnal and despised beauty! Thy voice restores me to 
myself, to the immortal duties I have for a moment de- 
serted.” ‘'O Master!" she sighs, ‘‘ press me in thy arms, 
lay thy hand on my heart, give me thy lips, there is time, 
I die,” and /zey? then feeling that she is beloved ends in 
the rapture of eternal love. In this glorification of annihila- 
tion in supreme happiness the piece ends. 

In these days when the world is full of all kinds of stud- 
ents of Buddhism, esoteric and exoteric, it is almost need- 
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ANOTHER PORTRAIT. 


less to say that the Prince is Siddartha, whose doctrine 
and career are told more or less accurately in Arnold's Light 
of Asia, and who is better known as Sakyamuni and 
Buddha. 

We give among our illustrations a reproduction of some 
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of M. Pierné’s music, the aubade in the first act, by which 
it will be seen that the name of the heroine is a trisyllable 
Izeyl.— From L'Echo de Paris. 








On Prejudice in Musical Art. 
REJUDICE in musical 
other prejudices, from a lack of understanding. There 

are millions of people who go to oratorios, operas and con- 
certs, without ever getting beyond the surface or really 
understanding the deeper meaning of the divine art. I 
even go so far as to assert that one-half of those who culti- 
vate music (professional musicians and critics included) 
have no more natural calling for the art they are exercising 
than a good many physicians, clergymen, actors or gen- 
erals may be said to have for their particular professions ; 
in short, Iam inclined to believe that the great majority 


art arises, as do all 


of people are unmusical. 

Now this assertion may seem a very bold one to most 
people, but I am only expressing a conviction which I have 
gained after more than thiry years’ observation in musical 
matters in Germany, Italy, France, Austria, Russia, Eng- 
land and the United States of America, and what is more, 
after many years of teaching in the different countries just 
mentioned. We frequently hear that society generally is 
progressing in musical matters; that certain works which 
were not appreciated ten, twenty or fifty years ago have 
now become general favorites all over the world. This 
sounds very pleasant and encouraging, but unfortunately 
itis not true. It is not possible that the great works of 
Bach, Mozart, Schubert and Schumann should, after they 
were treated with contempt when the public had the ad- 
vantage of hearing them given under the direction and 
supervision of the composers, be all at once understood 
and appreciated by the whole world. No; the general 
public understands and appreciates these great masters 
almost as little as it did fifty or too years ago, and their 
works have only been made ‘“‘ popular’’ and become 
‘‘ fashionable ’’ in more modern times through the untir- 
ing exertions of a few great musicians whose genius and 
enthusiasm have carried their public with them. Helve- 
tius’ saying, ‘‘Il n'y a que l’esprit qui sente l’esprit, c’est 
une corde qui ne fremit qu’ 4 l’unison,’’ is only in other 
words what Schumann expresses in: ‘‘ Perhaps it is genius 
alone that understands genius.’’ And we are indeed chiefly 
indebted to Mendelssohn that we now possess the great 
works of Bach, and to Schumann that Schubert’s works 
were drawn from oblivion. We also know in what a noble 
and manly manner Haydn and Mozart defended and ap- 
preciated each other, and how enthusiastically Schumann 
spoke of Mendelssohn and Chopin, and Liszt of Wagner, 
at a time when the public knew little or nothing about 
these great composers. 

It is owing to those whose names I have given, and 
other great musicians, who understood and supported each 
other, that the world now possesses a treasury of great 
musical works, and not to the public or to the average 
critic or musician. The public (always cautious, in musical 
as in other matters) has never done more than indorse the 
opinions of great authorities. Moritz Hauptmann once 
said: ‘‘ Our dear Leipzigers love to see Bach’s name (on 
the program) and hear Offenbach.’’ This is perhaps the 
most caustic criticism on popular musical taste which was 
ever expressed in a few words. To understand it fully we 
have only to go to a concert and watch the bored faces of 
the greater part of the audience when one of Beethoven’s 
or Schumann's pathetic works (like the Funeral March in 
the Eroica) is performed, and how they brighten up when 
during a silence in which you might hear a pin drop some 
shallow nocturne or berceuse, a “‘ pizzicato’’ polka or 
gavot is performed. I shall never forget the enthusiasm 
of the audience when, during an entracte of a Don 
Giovanni performance at Her Majesty’s Theatre in the 
year 1861, Mlle. Theresa Titjens appeared before the cur- 
tain to sing—Arditi’s valse, Il Baccio; the delight of the 
Gewandhaus classics when (two or three years after) Al- 
fred Jaél, the pianist, gave as an encore after Schumann’s 
A minor concerto, his triller (shake) variations on Home, 
Sweet Home. There were, of course, many excuses made 
afterward by the Gewandhaus classics for their indulgence 
(such as the pianist’s perfect ‘‘ triller,’’ &c.), but the fact 
remains that Alfred's jingle had put Schumann's deep and 
impressive work momentarily in the shade. 

lf we want a striking proof of the general public’s inca- 
pacity for appreciating that which is high and noble in 
musical art we need only go to a performance of the 
greatest of all operas, Mozart’s Don Giovanni. It is most 
fortunate for that great and unique work that Mozart was 
given an opportunity of introducing some popular melo- 
dies such as Madamina, La ci darem la mano, Batti, Batti, 
&c., in the score, otherwise there would be little chance 
of ever seeing Don Giovanni performed on the stage, 
as the very numbers which have given Mozart's master- 
piece its loftiness and placed it above all other operas are, 
as a rule, only ‘‘ taken into the bargain’’ by the general 


public. The great recitativo duetto, Ma qual mai s’offre— 


of which Richard Wagner said in my presence (Biebrich, 
1863), ‘‘ No one except our divine Wolfgang could ever 
have written this’’—leaves the public as indifferent as | 








Donna Anna's two great arias (the sublimest of their 
kind), or the great sestetto, Sola in bujo loco (a composi- 
tion incomparable for characteristic diversity, depth of feel- 
ing and beauty), while the greater part of the audience 
generally sneak away when the last tremendous scene, 
Don Giovanni a cenar teco, with its terrifying chords, 
begins. 

I have known a simpleton who only went to hear Don 
Giovanni when Zer/zna was presented by Adelina Patti 
or some other great singer, as all the other characters were 
(to his idea) of no importance. It is well known what ex- 
ertions poor Mozart made, after the first unsuccessful per- 
formance of his masterpiece in Vienna, to persuade the 
manager of the opera to repeat the performances, but it 
was all in vain. Don Giovanni was withdrawn from the 


the public in Vienna, Well, Don Giovanni has always had 
‘‘a few friends’’ in Vienna and elsewhere, but I don’t 
think the average opera goer would grumble if the great 
recitative and duetto, the sestetto and the last grand 
finale were replaced by the Intermezzo from Cavalleria 
Rusticana or the Toreador Song from Carmen. The mere 
mention of anything serious or tragic in musical or any 
other art (witness the almost entire disappearance of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies from the stage) makes the aver- 
age man feel uncomfortable. Why should he be bored 
with such stuff? A comic song, be it ever so vulgar, 
helps to digest a good, substantial dinner much better than 
the sublimest symphony by Beethoven or tragedy by 
Shakespeare. 
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repertoire, and not performed again until after Mozart's 
death, by which time Haydn, Rochlitz, Hoffmann and 
some other great authorities had succeeded in explaining 
the importance of Mozart’s greatest work to the Viennese 
musical amateurs, who then at last began to believe in it. 
‘Such an injustice would not be possible nowadays,’’ we 
hear sometimes. Certainly not, if Mr. Wolfgang Amadeo 
Mozart came to us with his present great and world re- 
nowned name. Hyde Park and Green Park put together 
would not hold his ‘‘ admirers ’’; but if Mr. Mozart came 
to us with his reputation of last century (when Salieri and. 


several other long forgotten mediocrities held the positions 


which Mozart should have held) the small Queen’s Hall, I 
think, would be amply large enough. ‘‘I have composed 
Don Giovanni for a few friends and myself,’’ said Mozart 





L' Echo de Paris. 


of most people to understand or appreciate good music is, 
as I said before, not only the result of long observation, 
but also of teaching music in different countries. Every 
music teacher of some experience must (provided he is 
himself musical enough to distinguish good harmony from 
bad harmony, good rhythm from bad rhythm) admit that 
the great majority of pupils, and consequently of all human 
beings, is unmusical, desperately unmusical. It is quite a 
common occurrence that piano pupils play persistently the 
same wrong notes and the same wrong rhythm in the most 
unconcerned manner. It is of no use to grumble at such 
pupils, because they are generally devoid of all musical 
sensibility, and, what makes it worse, sometimes of intel- 
lect as well. Alla teacher can do in such cases is to lay 
in a good stock of patience and Christian forbearance, and 


when he saw how little his great work was appreciated by | console himself with the thought that his pedagogical exer- 
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tions and pains may perhaps bear fruit in some future 
generation. A person, however, who is disposed to com- 
mit suicide had better never become a music teacher. We 
often hear that young people give up piano playing after a 
few years and ‘go in’’ for violin, mandolin or—banjo 
playing. This is not to be wondered at. The piano is, on 
account of its polyphonic nature, the most unsatisfactory 
instrument for those who have not been born with a true 
musical talent, because harmony is the most difficult part 
of music to understand. The greatest masters, from the 
fifteenth century down to our present time (Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann included), were chiefly 
composers for the keyboard instruments (organ, harpsi- 
chord, piano), because no other (single) instrument offered 
them so complete a scope on which to develop their ideas 


sure the long and continual success of an opera. The 
composers of the new Italian school seem to have taken 
this into consideration, for their harmonies and orchestra- 
tion are infinitely more interesting than those of their pre- 


decessors. The vitality of an opera, however, depends 
upon both its harmonic and melodic excellence. The com- 
posers of the new French school also exert themselves 
more than their predecessors did with regard to polyphonic 
writing and symphonic treatment of the orchestra. 

Faust and Carmen are good specimens of the new 
school, which, I hope, will continue to produce other ac- 
ceptable works. 

It has often been said (perhaps oftenest by Englishmen 
themselves) that England is not a musical country. The 
reason, however, has seldom been explained. In the six- 








as the piano; while inferior talents have generally had a 
preference for instruments which make lesser demands 
upon harmony or none atall. This also explains the mu- 
sical standpoint of those who assert that the piano is no 
solo instrument. (Pauvre Chopin!) 

The cultivation of piano playing in Germany and Aus- 
tria has produced the following great polyphonists: Bach, 
Hindel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann; while the Italians (who devote more of their time 
to violin, guitar or mandolin playing) have given us the 
homophonists Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, in whose operas 
the influence of the guitar makes itself strongly felt, both 
in the harmony and orchestration. The almost complete 
withdrawal of Rossini’s, Bellini’s and Donizetti’s operas 
from every repertoire in Europe isa striking proof that 
melody alone, if ever so beautiful and refined, cannot in- 











teenth century England stood—as every student of musical 
history knows—in the front rank of musical nations. Will- 
iam Byrde and Dr. John Bull were composers of a very 


high order. ‘Their works would have paved the way for a 
great musical future in England, had not the crazes of the 
Puritan fanatics forcibly interrupted all further develop- 
ment. (I wish they had used their power and energy for 
the suppression of strong drinks instead.) When the 
English nation began—through foreign influence —to 
awake from its trance, the time for a natural development 
of the divine art had passed away. In Italy, France and 
Germany musical art had not only reached its summit, but 
was, in some respects, on its decline again. The English 
composers of the new period became the followers of the 
fully developed schools of Germany, Italy and France. 


Henry Purcell down to Mendelssohn, Verdi, Gounod and 
Wagner, which, of course, could not have the same result 
that a natural and gradual development would have had. 
But in spite of such unfavorable circumstances England 
has given us a number of composers who deserve the re- 
spect of all civilized nations. Unfortunately for them, the 
long non-cultivation of musical art in England has made 
their countrymen almost incapable of understanding and 
appreciating their honest efforts. We see crowded concert 
halls (especially when Adelina Patti sings some of her 
hackneyed songs) in London and other great towns of the 
United Kingdom, and hear colossal choral and orchestral 
performances at the Crystal Palace and at the Albert Hall, 
but that does not prove that England is a musical country. 
The real criterion of a musical nation is the cultivation of 
good music at home. The assertion one often bears that 
‘‘every German is a musician’’ is absurd. One might as 
well say that ‘‘ every Englishman is a bicyclist.’”’ It can- 
not be denied, however, that the piano playing and cham- 
ber music cultivating Germans and Austrians have given 
the world a greater number of genuine composers and 
musical amateurs than all the other European countries 
put together. In England, where the taste for music has 
been systematically repressed, it will require the efforts of 
several generations to make good the harm done to the 
divine art by the fanatics of the seventeenth century. 

Unfortunately there are two great obstacles in the way 
of England reconquering her former musical position: 
(1) the frequent lack of musical intelligence on the part of 
the pupils; (2) the indifference and want of encourage- 
ment on the part of their parents. It stands to reason that 
a nation which has neglected the cultivation of musical art 
for centuries (until forty or fifty years ago it was looked 
upon as degrading for an English gentleman to play a 
musical instrument) cannot be expected to grasp it with 
the same facility as those who have constantly been prac- 
ticing it. The young English music students, instead of 
being encouraged in their efforts, are generally expected, 
after forty or fifty lessons, to afford their parents, who 
have no idea of what a lifelong study music is, some 
amusement. In this expectation the parents are, of course, 
always disappointe1, and the pupil, perceiving their dis- 
appointment, very often bids farewell to his piano or violin 
in disgust, and tries the mandolin, the banjo, or some 
other easier instrument. 

Meyerbeer once said: ‘‘ Every instrument has its right.’’ 
Quite so. The zither, for instance, is a favorite instrument 
with the poor mountaineers in the Tyrol, who have neither 
time nor money to learn a more difficult instrument. In 
Spain the guitar and the mandolin afford the poorer classes 
much enjoyment, while the negro minstrel of Margate 
sands is perfectly happy with his banjo. But what excuse 
is there for a lady who, having had all the advantages of 
a high-class education, prefers to learn the zither, the man- 
dolin or the banjo? English vocalists and instrumental- 
ists are sometimes censured (by their own countrymen) 
for their lack of feeling and enthusiasm. They are told to 
sing or play with more warmth and expression, as if these 
were things that could be bought at a costermonger’s bar- 
row. Now, this censure is absolutely absurd. Sentiment 
and enthusiasm are the results of understanding. When 
there is no understanding there can be no enthusiasm. 
We must not forget that music is not only a comparatively 
new art for England, but that in its essential nature, sen- 
timent, passion and enthusiasm mingle three things which 
a well-bred English lady or gentleman never shows out- 
wardly. How can one expect English musicians, then, to 
express artistically what their countrymen so anxiously 
avoid showing in their general demeanor? The time for 
musical sentiment in England has not come yet, but it is 
near. The more frequent contact nowadays of English 
people with foreigners must have its effect. When once 
that stiff reserve which distinguishes Englishmen frorn 
foreigners is overcome, the spell which now prevents Eng- 
lish musicians from expressing their feelings artistically 
will also be broken. 

I have already said that prejudice in musical matters 
exists in every country, with this difference, howe ver, that 
it makes itself more felt in those countries in which the 
divine art is neglected than in those in which it is culti- 
vated. That the Germans have allowed some of their 
greatest musicians to end their days in starvation, because 
they did not understand them, is quite true. But, for- 
tunately, there were always in that country some honest 
and judicious musicians who subsequently became the 
apostles of those neglected masters. But what would have 
been the fate of Bach’s, Mozart’s and Schubert’s works if 
those composers had lived in a less musical country than 
Germany? Hindel, who was as shrewd a business man 
as he was a great composer (the erection of his monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey at his own expense is a proof 
of his farsighted speculative mind), cannot be held up asa 
contradiction to my assertion, nor can the case of Haydn, 
who was engaged for concerts in England on the ground 
of his continental fame. ‘The higher the musical culture 
of a nation, the less puffing and advertising are required 
to arouse its interest for an artist or for a musical com- 





They made a leap from William Byrde, Dr. John Bull and 





position. Advertising, such as can daily be seen in the 
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streets and newspapers of London and New York, would 
hardly have the desired effect in the towns of continental 
Europe. In Leipsic the mere posting of a concert bill in 
the street would be enough to bring discredit on all con- 
cerned in the matter. Ido not mean to suggest by this 
assertion that the Leipzigers are incorruptible in their 
musical judgment; certainly not. But their musical cul- 
ture is so far advanced that downright vulgarity in puffing 
and advertising is offensive to them. The influence of the 


| monic Society in Vienna; ‘‘ what would the poor fellow 
give if he knew how he likes the new symphony.’’ The 
wit of Hellmesberger could, I think, be safely applied to 
many of our critics without committing too great an in- 
justice. I knew a little boy of six years old in Germany 
who never missed a chance of hearing music. He listened 
with the greatest interest to all musical compositions, and 
sometimes expressed his opinion about their merits. 
When Mortier de Fontaine played some fugues by Bach at 
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press, however, is still as great in Leipsic (although not 
nearly so great as in England and America) as in most 
othe: continent altowns, especially when its tenor has an 
appearance of justice and wisdom. ‘This state of things 
will last, of course, as long as there are people in the 
world who are incapable of judging for themselves. 
Musical criticism should therefore only be exercised by 
persons who are really competent of guiding and advising 
the artists and the musical public. Theoretically a critic 
ought indeed to stand as high above the artist he criticises 
as a teacher above his pupil. If this is not the case his 
criticisms are of little or no value. ‘‘ There is Dr. S——, 
the critic of ——,"’ said the witty Joseph Hellmesberger 
during a performance of a new symphony at the Philhar- 





NORDICA AS ISOLDE. 


his father’s house he said: ‘‘ I like that pall mall (Durch- 
einander), there is always something new coming.’’ Dur- 
ing a performance of Mozart’s string quartet in G major 
he embraced his mother, saying, ‘‘ I love you as dearly as 
I love that music.’’ While Louis Brassin played Chopin’s 
grand polonaise in A flat major he marched up and down 
the room in a military fashion, saying: ‘‘ I am going to be 
a general,’’ but when he heard the slow movement from 
Beethoven’s quartet, op. 59, in F major, for the first time, 
he wept and sobbed as if his little heart would break. 
That child was musical, although he could not read or 
play a note of music. Had he lived he would have become 
something great. There was more genuineness in his 
childish way of expressing his feelings than in all the 





shallow and bombastic effusions of so-called critics. Such 
children as the one about whom I have told the above 
anecdote are only found in countries or in families in 
which music has been cultivated from generation to gen- 
eration. The child could neither read nor write, his en- 
thusiasm was therefore not the result of reading critiques 
or analytical books which explain the composer’s mean- 
ing. His pleasure and enjoyment in hearing and under- 
standing music was nothing but an inheritance from his 











ancestors, whose love and cultivation of the divine art 
were incarnated in him. Thus are great musicians pro- 
duced, and not otherwise. If there is no innate love and 
understanding of music in a child all the mechanical and 
theoretical studies in the world will not make a genuine 
musician of him. A certain amount of mannerism and 
affectation will always betray his inartistic origin. 

I do not say this in a discouraging spirit; on the con- 
trary. In England the cultivation of the divine art has 
been neglected for centuries. Would it not be a noble aim 
to rectify the neglect of former generations, and thereby 
help to reconquer for England her former great position 
in the musical world ?—/. H. Bonawitz, in the Musical 
Standard. 
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CINCINNATI 
MUSICIANS. 


HERE was a time when Cincinnati was truly ‘‘ the 
musical centre of the West.” 
That much hackneyed expression has clung to the 
city through thick and thin, through periods of bar- 
ren inactivity as well as times of intense musical en. 
thusiasm and actual accomplishment. Paradoxical as 
it may seem, the progress of music in Cincinnati has 
been seriously hampered by the very outbursts of 
musical activity that have from time to time called 
the attention of the musical world to the city. 

Cincinnati has been fortunate in having almost 

from the beginning the elements of a sound musical 
community. A considerable proportion of her in- 
habitants are Germans or of German descent, while 
the New Englanders, who have made fortunes on the 
banks of the Ohio, were for the most part representa- 
tives of that better element of Yankeeland, the class 
that has done so much for art in Boston. 

The Germans, with natural love for music, and the 
Yankees, with their keen business instincts, combined 
to lay the foundation of the great festivals that are 
still identified with this city. 

The early efforts toward musical advancement were 
naturally restricted to oratorio, the legacy of our 
English ancestry. Early in the 40's the German influ- 
ence began to be felt. 

In 1844 the German Liedertafel, conducted by Carl 
Barus, came into existence. There had been German 
singing societies before the Liedertafel, but it is to 
be feared that music played a second part in 
most of them. The Liedertafel, the Schweizerverein 
and other small societies formed the nucleus of a 
National Saengerbund of North America, which held 
its first ‘‘ Fest” in Cincinnati in 1849. 

That event may be regarded as one of the land- 
marks of the musical history of the city, if not of the 
West. The May Festivals are a direct outcome of 
this union of German singing societies. It may be 
interesting to note in passing that this same Saenger- 
bund will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
first Saengerfest held in America in Cincinnati in 1899 
by a festival of vast proportions. 

National Saengerfests were held here in 1851, 1853, 
1856, 1870, and 1879. The idea of these great festivals 
(the Saengerfest of 1870 had a chorus of 2,000) was 
readily appreciated by the men of business who were 
anxious to push Cincinnati to the front. 

The day of ‘‘booms” and of expositions was at 
hand. The success of the great commercial enter- 
prises had to be reflected in the artistic develop- 
ment of the city. It was under these conditions that 
the May Festivals were born. They were first sug- 
gested to Theodore Thomas by Mrs. Maria L. Nichols, 
now Mrs. Bellamy Storer, who is also the founder, by 
the way, of the now famous Rookwood Pottery. 
Theodore Thomas was just the man to take hold of a 
gigantic enterprise such as was projected. 

The first May Festival, held in 1873, was in reality 


nothing but a continuation of the Saengerfest idea, | ident. 


with some of the objectionable features of the latter | t 


omitted. The original circular stated that the pur- 
pose of the festival was ‘‘to elevate the standard of 
choral and instrumental music and to bring about 
harmony of action between the musical societies of 
this country and especially of the West.” Hundreds 
of invitations were sent to different singing societies, 
asking for their co-operation. Thirty-six societies 
joined the chorus, 1,083 singers in all, of whom 640 
were Cincinnatians. Mr. Thomas brought an orches- 
tra of 108 men from New York, and an organ was 
built especially for the occasion. 


t 


portance and the opera festivals came into existence. 


of musical enterprise in the city. Had Mr. Thomas 
had a conservative, restraining influence behind him 
Cincinnati’s musical future would have been vastly 
changed. 
footing in 1895, after years of disheartening inactivity, 
we might have accomplished something of enduring 
importance. 


1878. He had at his disposition the May Festival As- 
sociation, the College of Music and an orchestra. He 
soon gathered about him some able lieutenants. Otto 


2 


pointed assistant conductor of the festival. 


clear. 
ambitious projects. Col. George Ward Nichols, a 
man of extraordinary executive ability, had been the 
prime mover in the festival as well as in the estab- 
lishment of the college, of which he was chosen pres- 


ing and aggressive. 


and the city. The public was divided in its sym- 
pathies. The Festival Association stood by its direct- 
or and Colonel Nichols severed his connection with 
the association. The college and the Festival Asso- 
ciation were hereafter absolutely and irrevocably 
separated. 


The first English festival differed from the Saenger- 
fest in that more attention was given to instrumental 
music than formerly, and that the libations to Gam- 
brinus, that often demoralized the German festivals, 
were omitted. The principal compositions performed 
were Handel's Dettingen Te Deum, Beethoven's C 
minor symphony, scenes from Gluck’s Orpheus, 
Schumann's symphony in C, and his chorus, Gypsy 
Life ; Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, Mendelssohn’s 
The First Walpurgis Night, and Liszt’s symphonic 
poem, Tasso. About $50,000 had been raised to guar- 
antee the expenses of this festival, and the deficit 
amounted only to $350. 

A second festival on similar lines was held two 
years later, and the deficit had changed to a profit of 
$1,500. 

Several efforts had been made in the meantime to 
establish an orchestra. The Philharmonics, insti- 
tuted as far back as 1857, had a short existence. 
Just previous to Theodore Thomas’ advent in Cincin- 
nati, in 1872, an orchestra of serious purpose was 
started by Mr. George Brand, who was soon succeeded 
by Mr. Michael Brand and Mr. Louis Ballenberg. 

Cincinnati was by this time a very hotbed of mu- 
sical excitement. The College of Music was en- 
dowed, and Theodore Thomas was asked to take 
the musical directorship. ‘‘Its purpose,” said Mr. 
Thomas’ letter of invitation, ‘‘is to establish an insti- 
tution equal to the great conservatories of Europe, 
and to establish a permanent orchestra,” The founders of 
the College of Music had laid their plans wisely. The 
establishnent of a great conservatory was to go 
hand in hand with the creation of an orchestra. The 
Brand-Ballenberg orchestra was merged into the 
new orchestra that Thomas formed shortly after his 
arrival. 
But the building and maintaining of a symphony 
orchestra, necessary as it is as the foundation, the 
fountain head of all sound musical progress, did not 
meet the requirements of those whose ideals were 
confined to the immediate ‘‘ booming” of Cincinnati. 
Something must be done to attract the attention of 
the world and challenge admiration. It was under 
these conditions that the May Festivals grew in im- 


Theodore Thomas was at the head of every branch 


Instead of starting all over again on a firm 


But this utopian dream was not to be. 
Mr. Thomas became a resident of Cincinnati in 


singer was called to the College of Music and ap- 


The musical sky at this moment was wonderfully 
The public stood ready to support the most 


In will power and unbending energy he was 
he equal of Theodore Thomas. Both were domineer- 
A clash between the two dicta- 
ors was inevitable. : 

When it came Theodore left the College of Music 


Colonel Nichols immediately started a plan to 
clipse the May Festivals. He proposed an opera fes- 


musical public’s enthusiasm, was at its height. 
fering and starvation formed a vivid contrast to the 
great gatherings in Music Hall. A benefit performance 
was organized that will be handed down to history. 
The receipts were $6,250. Sembrich, Nilsson, Tre- 
belli and all the great artists gave their services. 





tival on a scale that had never before been attempted 
in America. He found ready support. The project 
was a dazzling one. A huge operatic chorus was or- 
ganized from the ranks of the Cincinnati Maenner- 
chor, the Cincinnati Choral, the Germania Maenner- 
chor, the Welsh Chorus and the College Choir. It 
will be noticed that even here the German pre- 
dominated. Otto Singer and Max Maretzek were the 
local conductors, while Arditi was appointed conduct- 
or-in-chief. The irrepressible Colonel Mapleson fur- 
nished most of his soloists, the most noted of whom 
were Etelka Gerster, Annie Louise Cary, Del Puente 
and Novara. The orchestra numbered 100. The fes- 
tival opened February 21, 1881, with Lohengrin. 
Other works given were The Magic Flute, Mefisto- 
fele, Lucia, Aida, La Sonnambula, Faust and selec- 
tions from Moses in Egypt. Popular enthusiasm bor- 
dered on frenzy. It was a musical revival the like 
of which had never been seen in this portion of the 
globe. 

The following year a similar festival was held and 
Adelina Patti held the place of honor. Minnie Hauck, 
Emma Juch and Marie Vachot were among the other 
newcomers. The répertoire was The Huguenots, 
Carmen, Fidelio, William Tell, The Magic Flute, 
Lohengrin and parts of Aida, I! Trovatore and Faust. 
Miss Dora Hennings, student at the college, sang 
Fidelio. Of her reception by the press one of the 
spectators afterward wrote: “If one of the critics 
ventured a statement in one sentence, he wept tears of 
repentance for his rashnesss in the next, so that the 
débutante must yet be at a loss to know exactly what 
was thought of her highly creditable beginning.” 

This illustrates well the spirit that was abroad. 
The untamed spirit of ‘‘boom at any cost” had fast- 
ened itself to the May Festivals as well as tothe opera 
festivals, and in the case of the former has been con- 
tinued to this day. So much soin fact that when 
Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, the music critic of the Mew York 
Tribune, and the staff critic of the Cincinnati 7Zimes- 
Star ventured to talk plainly of the results of the 
last festival in '93, the old guard rose in arms and 
filled the sympathetic papers with virulent letters of 
protest. It is this spirit, technically known as “the 
festival spirit,” engendered by twenty years of inter- 
mittent ‘‘ booms,” that has done much to retard the 


real advancement of music in Cincinnati. 


But to return to the opera festivals. A third great fes- 


tival was given in '83, and the climax was reached in 
'84 when Christine Nilsson, Sembrich, Lablache, Tre- 
belli, Scalchi, Fursch-Madi, Campanini, Victor Ca- 
poul, Del Puente, Novara, and a dozen other celebrities 
were brought together for a two weeks’ festival, to 
cost $150,000. Vianesi and Cleofonte Campanini con- 
ducted. At the festival the limit was reached. To 
eclipse the operatic festival of ‘84 was an impossi- 
bility, and the attempt was never made. 
given were Faust, le Prophéte, Lucia, la Gioconda, II 
Trovatore, Don Giovanni, la Sonnambula, Mignon, 
Robert le Diable, Hamlet, Martha and Mefistofele. 


The operas 


During the festival the great Ohio flood, like the 
Suf- 


Opera never flourished from that day in Cincinnati 


until Walter Damrosch brought his German com- 
pany here last month. The public had its appetite 
whetted for the gigantic and the impossible. 
successive engagements of the Damrosch (conducted 
by Walter Damrosch shortly after his father’s death), 
the American and the National Opera companies were 
but meagrely patronized. 


The 


Shortly after the cast opera festival, Col. George 


Ward Nichols passed away. The position of musical 
director at the college was left vacant. Mr. Peter 
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Rudolph Neff was chosen president and has retained 
the position up to the present year. While the col- 
lege has drifted from its original purposes it has at- 
tracted a large number of music students to the city, 
and has been conducted on sound and conservative 
business principles. 

The May Festivals have continued with but little 
art change. The manner of recruiting the chorus, 
however, now differs materially from the old Saen- 
gerfest plan. The chorus is now an independent 
organization, of which Mr. W. L. Blumenschein is the 
conductor. The wisdom of the change may be 
seriously questioned. The chorus is not what it 
should be ; it does not attract to its ranks the repre- 
sentative Cincinnati singers. The only remedy that 
suggests itselfiseither to return tothe old co-operative 
plan or to have the conductor a resident of Cincin- 
nati. But Mr. Thomas is the father of the festivals, 
and to hint of giving a festival without him borders 
on sacrilege in the minds of many. Such in brief is 
the preface to the present state of music in Cin- 
cinnati. 

The year 1895 has proved an important one for the 
interests of music in Cincinnati. For the past ten 
years, with the exception of the biennial festivals 
and a few borrowed concerts, musical affairs have 
been at a low ebb, a reaction as it were from the 
mighty activity between 1875 and 1885. The festivals 
have always been loyally supported. But they serve 
to gorge the public at stated intervals rather than to 
supply them with the bread of musical life. 

The establishment of a symphony orchestra has 
long been the obvious need of the hour. And this at 
last is an established fact. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is practically 
the creati n of the women of Cincinnati. It was 
planned originally by the more prominent members 
of the Ladies’ Musical Club. The conductor, as is 
now well known, is Mr. Frank Van der Stucken, for- 
merly of New York, a musician of scholarly attain- 
ment and conductor of the very first order. Mr. 
Van der Stucken has been engaged for a term of six 
years as conductor of the Symphony Orchestra and 
as consulting director of the College of Music. The 
results of Mr. Van der Stucken’s first concert have 
more than justified the confidence that has been 
placed in him. 

Even in the brief review of this city’s progress one 
could not justly omit mention of Miss Baur’s Con- 
servatory of Music, which, from a small beginning in 
1867, has grown into one of the most widely known 
music schools of the West. Miss Baur has joined 
hands with the college in furthering the interests of 
the new orchestra. She has recently given Mr. 
José Marien, late of Antwerp, concertmeister of the 
Symphony Orchestra, a position in her faculty. 

It can hardly be said that German singing societies 
play as important a part as in former years. There 
are several societies, however, that keep up some- 
thing of the old activity. The German Orpheus, the 
oldest of them all, has been recently resurrected, and 
is now conducted by Mr. Andrew Nembach. The 
Liederkranz, Louis Ehrgott conductor, and the 
St. Cecilia Maennerchor, H. S. Boes conductor, are 
the other distinctive organizations. A large number 
of the smaller societies are grouped together for 
Saengerfest purposes under title of the Harmonie, 
conducted by Theodore Burck, and the Vereinigte 
Saenger, under Louis Ehrgott. 

Of the English singing societies the Apollo Club 
under Mr. Bush W. Foley has enjoyed a prosperous 
and highly creditable career. It was started twelve 


years ago as a male chorus, but a woman’s choir was 
afterward added. The English Orpheus Club, C. A. 
Graninger conductor, is an exceedingly wideawake 
and energetic young society. During the past two 
seasons it brought the violinists Ysaye and Ondricek 
to this city. 

The Sunday popular concerts, conducted by Mr. 
Michael Brand during the winter, are a unique fea- 
ture of Cincinnati musical life. They served to hold 
the Cincinnati musicians together when no orchestra 
of serious purpose existed. 

Cincinnati’s musical future never looked as bright. 
The orchestra has been established with something 
of the spirit that distinguished the extravagances of 
a decade ago, but the public enthusiasm has been 
tempered by experience, and taught to encourage a 
steady, natural growth instead of the hothouse 
methods of former years. Rost. I. CARTER. 


Frank Van der Stucken. 

RANK VAN DER STUCKEN, the first per- 

manent conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 

chestra under the auspices of the Orchestra Association, 

was born October 15, 1858, in Fredericksburg, Gillespie 

County, Tex., and is on his mother’s side of German 

origin, while from his father he inherits Flemish blood, as 
his name indicates. 

He was a precocious child, and at the age of eight years, 
in 1866, he was taken by his parents to Antwerp, where he 
studied under Peter Benoit. There also, while he was yet 
at school, he wrote several pieces of music that were suc- 
cessfully performed. A Gloria, a Te Deum and other 
things of his were played in the churches, and a ballet re- 
ceived the most flattering approval on its production in the 
Royal Theatre. 

In 1876 Mr. Van der Stucken was in Leipsic, where he 
was helped by Carl Reineke, Eduard Grieg and Dr. Her- 
man Langer. Here appeared his Opus 2 to Opus 5, which 
Grieg highly complimented. In the succeeding years he 
traveled through Austria, Italy, Switzerland and France, 
his Vlasda finally being given in Paris. In 1881 he was 
kapellmeister at the Breslau Stadt Theatre, for which he 
had composed music to Shakespeare’s Tempest. Two years 
later he was in Weimar, giving concerts of his own com- 
positions under the protection of Franz Liszt, and a flatter- 
ing proposition was then made to him (on recommendation 
of Max Bruch) to undertake the musical direction of the 
Arion Society of New York, a very large and wealthy mu- 
sical and social club. In this office he succeeded the late 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch, in 1884. There he remained till 
last May, when he resigned his position to become first con- 
ductor of the lately organized Symphony Orchestra at Cin- 
cinnati, and director of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, of which Theodore Thomas was once the head. He 
assumed his duties there this fall. 

Mr. Van der Stucken has borne a prominent part in various 
important musical enterprises, both in this country and in 
Europe. He was at the head of the novelty concerts in 
Steinway Hall, in New York, in 1884-85 ; the Symphony 
concerts in Chickering Hall, 1886-87; the American con- 
certs, 1887-88; the Festival of the Musie Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association, in Indianapolis, in 1887 ; concert of his 
own compositions at the Philharmonie, in Berlin, in 1887 ; 
American concert at the Troedero during the Paris Ex- 
position in 1889, for which service he was made an officer 
of the Academy by the faculty ; festival in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, in 1889; the Sixteenth National 
German Singerfest at Newark, in 1891. In 1893 he was 
summoned to Antwerp by the Société Royale |l'Harmonie 
to conduct his own compositions in a so-called American 
concert. 

The Festzug and other compositions were given last 
July in a concert at Cologne under the composer's direc- 
tion 

Genial, competent, inspiriting and richly endowed with 





warm musical feeling, Mr. Van der Stucken’s career in 
New York was marked by the utmost success and popu- 
larity. In leaving it he forsook a vast body of cordial 
friends and discriminate musical admirers. In all his 
musical enterprises the feeling was diffused that a spirit of 
earnest, veracious, musical temperament and reliable 
authority was at the helm, and the confidence and satisfac- 
tion inspired in his audiences are not easily replaced. 

The influence of Benoit on Van der Stucken’s estimate of 
original composition was extremely powerful. His belief 
in the master is profound. ‘ Benoit,” he once remarked, 
‘*is the greatest living composer. I do not say the great- 
est musician, Brahms is the greatest musician, but Benoit 
is the greatest composer.” Benoit’s was the fount from 
which the ardent young student drew his first draughts of 
creative inspiration, and he remains as faithful and admir- 
ing as ever to the source. 

A popular, cordial, open-hearted man, a gifted, virile 
artist, musical to his finger tips, is Frank Van der Stucken, 
a significant factor in the musical history of America. 

— poe 


Leandro Campanari. 
EANDRO CAMPANARI was born in Rovigo, 
October 20, 1857, descendant of one of the oldest pa- 
trician families of Venice. Having completed his literary 
education in that city the family moved to Milan, where he 
graduated with the highest honors at that famous con- 
servatory at the age of nineteen. 

The following two years Campanari held several promi- 
nent positions and traveled through the principal cities of 
Europe, gaining reputation and enjoying the friendship of 
many celebrated musicians of the day. 

At the age of twenty-one he made his first visit to Amer- 
ica, and though unheralded he made a strong success at 
his violin début with the Boston Symphony Orchestra un- 
der Georg Henschel, and later under Wilhelm Gericke. 
He then accepted engagements with several concert com- 
panies and finally settled in Boston, where he organized 
the Campanari String Quartet, which in a short time be- 
came a very popular institution. At the age of twenty-five 
he was elected director of the renowned choir of the Jesuit 
Church and was engaged by Dr. Eben Tourjée as head of 
the violin department of the New England Conservatory. 
There his success was phenomenal and created great en- 
thusiasm among the crowds of pupils who came from all 
parts of the country to avail themselves of his instructions. 

In 1887 his health failing, by the physician's advice he 
returned to Italy, intending to remain there one year, but 
it eventually proved three. In the meantime he had re- 
organized his string quartet, which made him famous in 
his native land. In 1890, at the suggestion of John K. 
Paine, Geo. Whiting and L. C. Elson, he was engaged by 
President Peter Rudolph Neff as the head of the violin and 
orchestral department of the College of Music of Cincinnati. 

Leandro Campanari has written several valuable books 
for violin students, and is making a marked success also as 
a writer of songs. 

He is the brother of Giuseppe Campanari, the baritone of 
the Abbey & Grau forces, and another versatile musician. 
Leandro Campanari is characterized by a quiet, dignified 
modesty and a firm, sustained purpose 1n all that he under- 
takes. He commands a rare personal esteem and regard. 
as well asa sincere artistic admiration, from a large musi- 


cally community. 
— +o 


Lino Mattioli. 


HE following condensed sketch of Signor Lino 

Mattioli, the eminent teacher of voice and the grace- 

ful composer, is taken from the Biographical Brochure 

brought out by the John Church Company, of Cincinnati. 
It is a brief review of facts. 

** Lino Mattioli, the great ‘cello virtuoso and well-known 
composer, was born in 1853 at Parma, Italy. He studied 
at the Royal Conservatory of Music in that city and was 
graduated with high honors, being the recipient of four 
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medals. His favorite instrument is the 'cello, and the pub- 
lic has been given ample opportunity to judge of his great 
talent, and has not stinted itself in the meed of praise be- 
stowed. Signor Mattioli has also made a specialty of voice 
training, and is acknowledged to be one of the best vocal 
teachers in the country, his pupils being noted for their 
ease of singing and brilliancy of voice. 

‘* As a composer he has every reason to congratulate him- 
self, for while he has not found time to produce a great 
many works, those which he has, both songs and instru- 
mental, have been thoroughly appreciated by lovers of 
really good music, 

‘* Signor Mattioliis at present located in Cincinnati, where 
he has won high esteem on account of his musical and 
social qualities.” 

Signor Mattioli’s success as a vocal teacher has its basis 
in the fact that his method is based purely on Italian scien- 
tific principles, improved by study and a variety of practi- 
cal experience. In this way Signor Mattioli frequently sets 
himself to the task, with invariably successful results, of un- 
doing the work of incompetent teachers. He will replace 
a misplaced voice or in any way necessary mend ill or in- 
judicious treatment, while his rapid success with voices 
which come to him for training in the first case is most re- 
markable. With the infallible resources of the pure Italian 
school at his command, Signor Mattioli does not shrink 
from any difficult or perverted case, but engages readily in 
placing singing pupils in the one correct groove, and has 
as testimony to his abilities a number of accomplished 
singers in various parts of the country. 

Is Parting Sweet, Serenade, Romance, Her Smile, and 
Where Love Abides are among Signor Mattioli’s pretty 


songs which have attained popularity. 
to os 


Prof. Albino Gorno. 

ROF, ALBINO GORNO, of the College of 
Music of Cincinnati, yet a young man, is a thoroughly 
equipped musician, a composer and a virtuoso of high 
rank. Signor Gorno was born March 10, 1859, at Casal- 
morano, in the province of Cremona, Italy, and comes of a 
musical family. Young Albino began his regular music 
lessons under his father when but five years old, and 
studied piano, organ and harmony. Later he was sent to 
the Conservatory of Milan, where he soon became recog- 
nized asa student of great promise, and at his graduation 
carried away three diplomas, and three gold medals for 

proficiency in piano, organ playing and composition. 

In 1881 at Milan’s Musical Exposition, Signor Albino 
Gorno won the prize medal in composition. On the com- 
mittee of examiners were Boito, Bazzini, Ponchielli, and 
others. The exposition was under the auspices of Queen 
Marguerite, from whom the musician had the special dis- 
tinction of receiving the prize medal in public. The same 
year Mme. Adelina Patti applied to the conservatory for a 
pianist and accompanist to tour with her through the 
United States. Signor Albino Gorno was unanimously 
proposed by the professors and best music critics of Milan. 
After five months’ tour with Madame Patti he was engaged 
by the College of Music of Cincinnati, where he still occu- 
pies the position of teacher of piano.# 

Among Signor Gorno’s more ambitious compositions are 
acantatato the memory of Garibaldi, a Marinaresca, for 
piano and orchestra, an Ave Maria accompaniment, some 
vocal romanzas, Return Again, Mi Tradiste, La Pazza 
d’Ischia, a barcarolle, and others ; an Ave Maria in canon 
form for two voices, a nocturne for piano and many con- 
cert studies, a scherzo, for two pianos, a fantasie, La 
Festa dei Montanari, for piano, organ and orchestra, and 
an opera in two acts, Cuore e Patria, performed at the Con- 
servatory of Milan. A fantasie, for piano and orchestra, 
after an Arabian legend, is important among his latest 
works. 

Signor Gorno made his début as a pianist in 1893 with a 
remarkable success, which he steadily maintains. To an 
intellectual and sympathetic conception he adds a fluent 


and brilliant technic, and his performance has on all occa- 
sions evoked the most admiring criticism from the press. 
Signor Gorno’s versatility is rare and the esteem in which 
he is held in the city of his adoption, while of the highest 
order, is only in proportion to his superior merits. 


Charles A. Craninger. 


HARLES A. GRANINGER, teacher, organist 
and choral director, 1s an active and valuable feature 
in the musical life of Cincinnati, such as the city could not 
afford to spare. His energies and abilities have entwined 
themselves in progressive musical organizations in such 
manner that his work has become a compulsory need in the 
maintenance of the city’s musical status. The following 
article, taken from the Cincinnati 7rzdune of September 
29 last, gives a sketch so clear and condensed of Mr. 
Graninger’s career that we can do no better than repro- 
duce it: 

Among the faculty of the College of Music there area 
few who may be said to be the products, musically, of the 
college. Of these Mr. C. A. Graninger enjoys the singular 
distinction of having been the first graduate—singular, be- 
cause of the fact that upon the occasion of the first com- 
mencement he was the only graduate. The ceremonies 
were of quite an elaborate character, notwithstanding this 
fact. Mr. Graninger, having been a student of both theory 
and piano, was down for a piano number, and an original 
quartet of his composition was played later. Mr. Granin- 
ger, after passing this ordeal, became a teacher in the col- 
lege, and is now the oldest member of the faculty, in point 
of service, with the exception of Mr. Armin Doerner. 

Charles Albert Graninger was born in Cincinnati, Jan- 
uary 2, 1861. His English education he received in the 
schools of this city. His studies in music began under 
Werner Steinberger, who was then a prominent pianist of 
this city, and Andrew Nembach, who taught him the rudi- 
ments of theory. At eighteen he became a student at the 
college, taking piano from Miss Cecilia Gaul and theory 
from the late Otto Singer. 

Three years before he had come to the front as an organ- 
ist, his first church being St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal of 
Newport, Ky. His thorough knowledge of church music and 
his ability as a choir master are not surprising when one 
considers the length of service he has seen in this line of 
work. Mr. Graninger remained with St. Paul’s Church 
until the resignation of Mr. Bush Foley, who had been for 
some time organist and choirmaster of Trinity P. E. Church, 
Covington. Mr. Graninger became his successor. There 
he remained until he was offered a similar position at St. 
Paul’s Methodist Church of this city. Five years ago he 
resigned this place to become organist of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, where he has since remained. 

Choral work seems to have always had a fascination for Mr. 
Graninger. First he was director of the choral societies of 
Wyoming and Glendale, where he had mixed choruses of 
seventy-five voices. Among the more important works 
which were given under his direction were The May 
Queen, Rheinberger’s Mermaid, Beethoven’s Mount of 
Olives, together with a number of English part songs. 

When the Orpheus Club was founded four seasons ago, 
Mr. Graninger’s services were again called for, and he has 
since devoted a great dea] of time to the work of that organ- 
ization. He makes a prolonged Eastern trip each year for 
the purpose of looking after the best solo material for the 
coming season, and as to the success of this bit of enter- 
prise the musical people of Cincinnati have had ample op- 
portunity to judge. Among the celebrities who have ap- 
peared at the Orpheus concerts are Mrs. Genevra John- 
stone Bishop, Lachaume, Amelie Groll, Adele Aus der Ohe, 
Arthur Friedheim, Blauvelt, Materna, Henri Marteau, 
Theodore Pfafflin, Bellstedt, the Philharmonic String 
Quartet, and last, but not least, Ysaye and Van Stosch. 
Such standard works as Foote’s Farewell of Hiawatha, 
Gernsheim’s Salamis, Brutsch’s Roman Song of Triumph, 


Dudley Buck’s Nun of Nidoros and Bugle Song, Goetz’s 
Water Lily, Mendelssohn's To the Son of Art and other 
equally representative works of of the various schools have 
been given. 

The directorship of the Arion Club, Columbus, Mr. Gran- 
inger held for two years, but the difficulty of attending re- 
hearsals in this city made him resolve to give up this work. 
Since then his time has been given entirely to the Or- 
pheus, so far as choral work is concerned. Mr. Graninger 
during all these years has been one of the most reliable 
and efficient teachers at the College of Music, and if there 
is one particular thing that he is proud of it is the fact that 
his musical education was received entirely in this city, and 
at the institution where his interests and strongest friend- 
ships have always been. 

Mr. Graninger, aside from his regular exacting duties 
of all the year round, is also an energetic organizer of fes- 
tival or commemorative matters, and spares neither his 
artistic judgment nor personal laborsin bringing musical en- 
terprises of the highest order to a successful issue from 
every standpoint. 

His latest large effort was on the occasion of Washing- 
ton’s birthday, February 22, 1894, when the Arion Club 
gave its Festival Concert in the Fourteenth Regiment 
Armory Hall, Columbus, Ohio. The chorus of over 100 
trained voices, with such soloists as Blauvelt, soprano ; 
Guille, tenor, and the pianist Slivinski, made an ensemble 
of rare attraction, which proceeded with immense success 
under the direction of Mr. Graninger. 

He is a force of value and systematic energy in Cincin- 
nati, and is widely appreciated at his true worth. 


—. — — —— 


Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer. 


R. NICHOLAS J. ELSENHEIMER was born 
in June, 1866, in Wiesbaden. Huis father enjoyed the 
reputation of being one of the leading musicians of the city. 
He was a prominent member of the Royal Orchestra of the 
Prussian Court Theatre, and became later on director of the 
choir of the Imperial Russian chapel of Wiesbaden. He 
began to teach the boy the rudiments of music at an early 
age, and soon the child displayed such a remarkable talent 
that there could be no doubt as to the future career of the 
little arduous student. 

The father, however, gave him the opportunity for a 
scientific education in general, before his consent to the 
study of music as a profession, and so the boy entered the 
Royal High School of his native city, and went through the 
regular course of studies required in Germany as prepa- 
ration for the admission to the universities. After having 
graduated there the young man went to Munich, where the 
artistic and scientific atmosphere exercised an immense 
influence on Dr. Elsenheimer’s talent. 

The unequaled performances of the Court Theatre of 
Munich, and the lectures of excellent professors of the 
university, were a source of unbounded pleasure for him. 
He studied law, literature and music, and his love for mas- 
ter works of poets like Shakespeare, Schiller, and Goethe, 
and musicians like Bach, Mozart, Beethoven and Wagner 
grew in proportion with the development of his abilities. 

Dr. Elsenheimer's love for the dramatic art inspired him 
to such earnest and conscientious studies that it was his 
heartfelt desire to devote all his time to musical literature 
and composition, especially choral and orchestral works. 
Before entering this career as his chosen profession he pre- 
pared himself for the examination as a doctor of the laws, 
and having studied in Goettingen, and one year at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, he received his diploma as doctor of the 
secular and ecclesiastical laws (LL. D.) in Heidelberg. 
He then went to Strassburg, where he studied musical 
literature and counterpoint under Professor Gustav Jakob- 
stal, of the faculty of the Imperial University, one of the 
greatest authorities of Europe in musical esthetics. 

In October, 1890, Dr. Elsenheimer came to America, and 
from the 1st of January, 1891, he was engaged as a member 
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of the faculty of the College of Music, of Cincinnati, where 
he has achieved high reputation as a teacher of piano, 
theory and literature, and his name as a composer is also 
well known to many of the leading musicians of this and 
the old country. His compositions—Valerian, cantata 
for male voices, baritone solo and orchestra; Belsazer, 
a dramatic ballad for tenor or soprano; his Humoresque 
for string orchestra ; Eventide (chorus for female voices 
and string accompaniment,&c.—received the most flattering 
compliments from authorities such as Theo. Thomas, 
Bazzini, Busoni, Professor Mannstaedt, Mme. Materna, 
Marianne Brandt, Anton Schott, Adolf Koerne, and others, 
and, according to the most encouraging criticisms of many 
of the leading musicians and critics, his works are highly 
recommended to musicians and music-loving people for 
their natural flow of melody and the artistic skill in their 
conception and development. 

> o - 


John A. Broekhoven. 
J )HN A. BROEKHOVEN was born in the south- 


ern part of Holland in 1852, in the town of Beek, near 
the Belgian and German frontier. 

His earliest impressions of music were received at home. 
His three brothers were some of the foremost members of 
a local military band of forty pieces. This band was main- 
tained by a Cecilian society, of which the best families of 
the town were members, and to the rehearsals of which Jan 
was admitted 

Mr. Broekhoven's first musical activity was in the boys’ 
church choir, of which he was solo soprano until the time 
he left his native city at the age of ten years. His earliest 
impressions were thus biased by vocal and orchestral mu- 
sic, and these impressions have never been effaced. 

At present Mr. Broekhoven is a teacher of harmony and 
composition at the Cincinnati College of Music. The re- 
citals of original compositions given by his pupils at the end 
of each scholastic year give evidence of his ability to stimu- 
late and develop the creative faculty in his pupils. 

Of Mr. Broekhoven's compositions for orchestra that 
which has attracted general attention is his Suite Creole, 
based on creole melodies, which has been performed in 
Boston and New York, and by Theodore Thomas at the 
World's Fair, and at several other cities in this country. 

His latest work for orchestra is a grand overture entitled 
Columbia, in which his object is to depict the religious 
strength of the American people, and their longings and 
struggles for religious and social freedom. To give the 
composition a historical and characteristic background he 
has made use of the hymn Old Hundred. 

This hymn is gradually introduced until it appears in its 
entirety in the final with the assistance of a full chorus and 
organ. The final should appear as an apotheosis of the glo- 
rious liberty gained by the strivings, sufferings and strug- 
gles of the American people. 

Mr. Broekhoven’s work on harmony is well known. 
is an active, able and versatile musician. 


He 
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Arnold J. Gantvoort. 

R. ARNOLD J. GANTVOORT was born at 

Amsterdam, Netherlands, on December 6, 1857, and 

received here a thorough common school and collegiate ed- 

ucation, studying music at the same time with different 

masters. Later he traveled through Central Europe, pur- 

suing his studies at different points, his ability as a linguist 
affording him special facilities. 

He came to the United States in the summer of 1876, and 
after some months of travel settled at Lebanon, Ohio, 
where he studied English in the National Normal Univer- 
sity. After remaining there a year or more he began 
teaching privately, and continued until 1881, when he re- 
turned to Europe. After an absence of a few months he 
returned to this country, having accepted a position as 
teacher of music in the Bowling Green Female College, at 


Bowling Green, Ky., where he remained for several years. 
He next accepted a position as musical director of the Con- 
servatory of Music at Oxford, Ohio, where he also remained 
several years. 

Noticing that the important field of public school 
musical education was occupied by few musicians, he re- 
solved to go into that field, leaving college work behind 
him, believing that in this way he would be still more use- 
ful to the musical life by training children from the very 
beginning of their school life. He therefore accepted in 
1889 a position as supervisor of music in the public schools 
of Piqua, Ohio, where he remained until the season of 1894, 
when he was called to the College of Music of Cincinnati 
to take charge of a department for the thorough prepara- 
tion of public school music teachers. 

This branch of musical education has in the last few 
years absorbed all his attention and effort, and with the 
assistance of his co-laborer, Mr. Broekhoven, he has com- 
pleted a series of music readers for public school children, 
embodying a complete system of musical education so far 
as it is practicable in these schools. These books are 
models of their kind, and begin a new era in public school 
music. They are based upon solid pedagogical as well as 
musical principles, and in their arrangement keep pace 
with the natural growth of the child mind. Beside this 
work and his regular duties he was president of the Ohio 
Music Teachers’ Association from 1891 to 1894, and his re- 
election twice in succession to the same office proved his 
value there and the estimation in which he is held by his 
colleagues. 

Mr. Gantvoort is deservedly held in the highest esteem 
both as an artist and a man, and the value of his services to 
music is liberally recognized. 
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Jose Marien. 


OSE MARIEN, the new concert master of the 
J Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, was born in Ant- 
werp, Belgium, in 1860. His musical training began in 
one of the churches of that city. where he was a choir 
singer for many years. 

Later on he studied violin with Joseph and Antoine 
Bacot in Antwerp, and with Henri Collyns at the Con- 
servatory of Brussels. Up totbis season José Marien was 
the concert master of the best musical organization in Ant- 
werp, and many Americans who were at the concerts 
of the International Exposition of that city in 1894 will re- 
member the solo work of this gifted musician. Besides his 
orchestral work Marien made quite a reputation as leader 
of astring quartet. That these concerts were of a high 
order is proven by the names of the artists who partici- 
pated—Mrs. Anna Mehlig-Falk, Max Pauer, Dr. Eiben- 
schiitz,&c. Marien is also a very successful soloist, and 
the press of Geneva (Switzerland) and Miihlheim (Ger- 
many), where he played this summer, speak in the high- 
est terms of his technic and of his wonderful, glowing 
tone. 

The farewell concert tendered him in Antwerp on the 
14th of October of this year was a splendid ovation to an 
artist who leaves only friends and admirers at his old home 
and who will surely make his mark in this country. 

Mr. Marien has been engaged asa teacher of violin, 
ensemble and lorchestral classes by Miss Clara Baur, the 
directress of the Conservatory of Music of Cincinnati. 





Winthrop S. Sterling. 
INTHROP S. STERLING was born in Cin- 
cinnati in 1859. He manifested a love for music 
when he was hardly five years old, his favorite pastime 
being to sit at the piano, singing and playing and im- 
provising. His talent attracted the attention of Werner- 
Steinberger (a pupil of Chopin), under whom he com- 
menced his studies. 
At the age of thirteen Mr. Sterling was organist of one 


of the leading churches in Cincinnati; at eighteen he en- 
tered the College of Music, pursuing his studies in organ 
and composition under Mr. Geo. E. Whiting. During the 
following years he occupied prominent organ positions and 
was director of several choral societies. 

Graduating with gold medal honors he was offered the 
position of successor to Mr. Whiting in 1888, when the lat- 
ter left that ins:itution for Boston, but he preferred to go 
abroad to continue his studies. The same year he entered 
the Conservatory of Leipsic, studying piano under Zwint- 
setter, composition and orchestration under Jadassohn and 
Dr. Reinecke, and outside the conservatory the two latter 
branches under Hoffmann, the composer, and voice under 
Frau Unger-Haupt, the celebrated Wagner singer. With 
her and her husband, Herr George Unger, the original 
Siegfried, he made a concert tour through Southern Ger- 
many. At the close of his course at the conservatory he 
conducted an orchestral overture of his own at one of the 
concerts. He also studied in Berlin and Dresden. 

From Leipsic he went to London, where he continued 
his organ work under Dr. E. H. Turpin, the celebrated 
English organist, and held the position of organist of the 
Western London Tabernacle, where, as well as elsewhere, 
he gave numerous recitals. With Emil Behnke he pursued 
a thorough course in voice training, vocal physiology, and 
under Wm. Shakspeare oratorio and ballad work. 

In 1887 he returned to Cincinnati, having refused a 
flattering offer from Mr. Turpin, as he preferred to accept 
the position in the College of Music of Cincinnati as head 
of the organ department and teacher of voice and compo- 
sition. 

During the past eight years in the college his time has 
been more than filled with concert work and the teaching 
of his large class of pupils. In the lecture field he was en- 
gaged with Signor Albine Gorno and Dr. N. J. Elsen- 
heimer in a course of ten historical recitals which at- 
tracted great notice. He also gave lectures and took part 
in the recitals at the Ohio and several other State teach- 
ers’ associations, and likewise in the National Association. 

Among numerous organ concerts in various parts of the 
country he was engaged as one of the organists of the 
great organ at the World's Fair. 

Owing to his great and increasing success as a trainer of 
voice, his time is now principally occupied in the depart- 
ment of musical work. 

- > + 


Henry C. Froehlich. 
es i C. FROEHLICH, violinist, was born 


in 1857 in Cincinnati, Ohio, and received his com- 
plete musical education in this city. Much of this he ac- 
quired unaided by his own private study and hard, per- 
severing application. He began his professional life by 
playing the bass drum in the Cincinnati Orchestra, and 
from this moved steadily forward to the conductor's chair, 
which he has filled at the Grand, at Pike's Opera House 
and at present fills at the Walnut Street Theatre. 

For the past seven or eight years Mr. Froehlich has 
filled the important position of concertmaster in the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestre and during the period of the Jacobson 
Quartet in Cincinnati he played the viola with that com- 
bination in its last season. ‘For three years he held a posi- 
tion as teacher in the College of Music, which he relin- 
quished for private tuition, which he continues to give to a 
large class of pupils in his studio in the Pike building. 

In 1885 in conjunction with Messrs. Louis Weigand 
Anthony Schath and Max Grau, Mr. Froehlich organized 
the Philharmonic String Quartet, of which he is the first 
violin and in which he appears constantly with prominent 
success. 

Mr. Froehlich is an artist of high standing, widely recag- 
nized and esteemed, and his own principal satisfaction in 
the position he has attained lies mainly in the fact that he 
has been the author in largest degree of his own musical 
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education and that every professional step which has been 
the outcome of that education has been made by his own 
determined effort without push or favor from any outer 
source. 

He is a worker as earnest and faithful as he is artistic, 
and personally is a man of sincere modesty and many rare 
qualities of mind and heart, which endear him toa large 
circle of friends. 

Mr. Froeblich’s identification with musical life and prog- 
ress in Cincinnati is widely esteemed as most active and 


valuable. 
— — + - 


Signorina Tecla Vigna. 


INCE the year 1882 Miss Tecla Vigna has been 
a prominent member of the vocal faculty of the 
College of Music of Cincinnati. Miss Vigna came to 
America after several seasons of pronounced success in her 
native land, with the glow of early enthusiasm still un- 
abated, and not, as many come, in those years when powers 
are beginning to fade and ambitious ardor to fall into lassi- 
tude andennui. From the first her many musical gifts and 
her magnetic personality created a strong impression upon 
her students. 

Her Italian career was, in brief, as follows: She was born 
in Piedmont, coming of a musical family. At the Milan 
Conservatory she received two silver prizes, one for piano 
playing, which she studied under Sangalli, the other for 
singing, which she perfected under Leoni. She made 
her début in Brescia the same season in which Scalchi 
made her first appearance in Italy. Miss Vigna’s first im- 
portant réle was that of Za Cveca, in La Gioconda, of Pon- 
chielli. ‘This rdle she had the distinguished honor of creat- 
ing to the Florentine public under the directorship of Faccio 
with the celebrated company from La Scala in Milan. She 
was re-engaged to sing La Favorita in Florence. With 
Madame Wild, at Trieste, she sang in the opera I] Trova- 
tore, this being her last Italian appearance. 

Since she has taken charge of the vocal department of 
the college, however, she has very seldom sung in public. 
She gives all her time and enthusiastic attention to her 
pupils. And when it is remembered that, at present, she 
has seventy-two pupils under her charge, it is easy to be- 
lieve that she has little time for other work. 

Miss Vigna, aside from her musical gifts, is a woman of 
versatile accomplishment and interesting personality. She 
has placed several pupils on the operatic stage, who have 
met with success, and is held by her present large class in 
the highest personal as well as artistic regard. 





Adolf Hahn. 
DOLF HAHN is perhaps the youngest of Cin- 
cinnati’s representative musicians. He was born of 
a musical family in Indianapolis, Ind., January 18, 1872, 


and went to Cincinnati with his parents when six years 
old. 


His father, Theodore Hahn, a flute player of note, was at 
that time connected with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
and under him young Hahn received his first musical in- 
struction on the violin. This home instruction was in ac- 
cordance with the highest and purest standard of artistic 
taste. Attheageof nine he had already developed so 
much talent that when the eminent violinist and teacher 
S. E. Jacobsohn heard him he expressed himself delighted, 
and at once insisted upon taking him under his personal 
tuition. After a brilliant course of studies, during which 
he enjoyed the advantage of training by one of the greatest 
masters of quartet playing, he graduated with the highest 
honors at the College of Music of Cincinnati, and two years 
later, in 1891, received the first post-graduate gold medal 
and diploma given by the college faculty. 

Following the advice of that eminent violinist Leandro 
Campanari, he went to Europe, but returned again, after a 
brief stay, to accept a professorship of the violin at the 
same college at which he had been such a brilliant scholar. 
For three years following he devoted himself to teaching at 
this institution, and then resolved to enter the field asa 
concert player. As a soloist he has received the highest 
praise wherever he has appeared, and as the first violin- 
ist of the string quartet which bears his name he has made 
a reputation for himself such as few of the younger violin- 
ists of the day possess. 

Mr. Hahn has been the means of elevating in no slight 
degree the musical taste of Cincinnati. The soirées and 
musicales which he inaugurated in 1892, in company with 
Mr. H. G. Andre, and his string quartet chamber concerts 
have been among the most artistic events, and that inter- 
est in them is always on the increase is attested by the size 
of his cultured audiences. Mr. Hahn willin the spring 
undertake a concert tour with his string quartet, consisting 
of Messrs. Romeo Gorno, Arthur Brand and Lino Mattioli, 
and, like all his other undertakings, this one will undoubt- 
edly be an assured success. 

Mr. Hahn’s playing is characterized by repose, a full 
tone, magnificent technic, and in fact all the good qualities 
of a real artist. He is a sincere disciple of his art, and 
there is every reason to anticipate for him a most distin- 
guished career. 





Romeo Corno. 
IG. ROMEO GORNO was born in Cremona, 
Italy, and comes from a distinguished musical family. 
His brother, Albino Gorno, was the concert pianist of 
Adelina Patti for several years during the diva’s palmiest 
days and both as an artist and teacher at the College of 
Music, Cincinnati, established a wide reputation. 

Sig. Gorno received his first lessons from his father, 
Davide Gorno, who was himself a musician of note. His 
studies were continued under the direction of his brother, 
Albino, and he soon made rapid progress. To his piano 
studies he added those of the violin, for which he developed 
a marked aptitude, under the guidance of several able in- 
structors. At the instigation of his brother, who had al- 
ready preceded him, he came to America in 1889 and at 
once secured an honored place in the College of Music as 
teacher of the piano, where he is at present engaged. 

His success as a teacher has been a signal one, and his 
popularity is attested by a very large class of talented 
pupils. During his six years as a teacher at the College of 
Music, of Cincinnati, some of the most talented graduates 
in piano have been his pupils at different times. Strictly 
conscientious, and with a high sense of the best 1n art, he is 
thoroughly devoted to his profession. Signor Gorno has 
given considerable time and study to string quartet play- 
ing, and was often heard to advantage, not only at the col- 
iege concerts, but in several notable engagements in other 
cities. His playing is always graceful and refined. 


— oe --— 


Thomas Wendell Phillips. 


MONG the successful young musicians who 
have grown into popular favor by untiring zeal and 
ambition, Mr. Thomas Wendell Phillips must be num- 
bered. He was born in Columbus, Ohio, and at the age 
of eight years attracted much attention by playing accom- 
paniments by ear for his mother, who was a singer of high 
reputation, and from whom he has directly inherited his 
talent. At nine years of age he went to Cincinnati, taking 
up the study of piano and theory with Prof. Foley, with 
whom he remained about six years. Mr. Phillips then en- 
tered the College of Music, studying thecry and composi- 
tion with Mr. Otto Singer, instrumentation with Professor 
Baelens, and piano with Mr. Albino Gorno, under whom he 
graduated with high honors in 1887, performing in public 
at his graduation the Rhapsodie d’Auvergne of Saint-Saéns, 
with full orchestra. 
For the last twelve years Mr. Phillips has been organist 
and choir director of Madison Avenue lame tena Church, 
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Covington, where he has abundant opportunity to exercise 
his rare gift of improvisation. Mr. Phillips has published 
several compositions, his latest a romanza for soprano, 
Night Winds Are Sighing, with violin obligato, showing 
consistency of thought as well as technical knowledge. 

Mr. Phillips as a pianist was heard last year in a variety 
of compositions, among them La Campanella and Gondo- 
liera, Liszt; the E flat Octave Etude of Theo, Kullak; Caprice, 
Schubert-Liszt ; selections of X. Scharwenka and Wilhelm 
3erger. For the last nine years Mr. Phillips has been a 
member of the College of Music faculty, giving no less 
than sixty lessons each week. 

As a teacher he is regarded as strict and uncompromis- 
ing, but at the same time sympathetic, and is looked up to 
with confidence and respect. Socially Mr. Phillips is a 
man of refinement and cultivation who enjoys the friend- 
ship of a large artistic circle. His enduring popularity is 
based upon sterling qualities of personal as well as artistic 


character. 
—> +o 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


HE history of musical culture in Cincinnati is 
T intimately connected with that of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music. 

Miss Clara Baur, for so many years the directress of this 
noted institution, may pride herself on the distinction of 
having organized the first music school, in the winter of 
1867. 

The development was rapid and the success complete. It 
numbered many distinguished artists in its faculty, and 
sent out into the professional world many graduates, who 
were acquisitions to the art divine long before any other 
musical institution in Cincinnati was thought of. 

Of Miss Baur it has been truthfully written: ‘‘She was 
the first to awaken interest in the broad and thorough cul 
ture of the great refining art ; the first to inculcate the ne- 
cessity for instruction in the science as well as the art of 
music ; the first to conceive the distinction of Cincinnati in 
musical taste.” 

The superior advantages of an artistic musical education, 
which it has always offered in every department, have 
placed it upon a par with the best European models. The 
great Rubinstein on his American tour, and Therese 
Tietjens, the celebrated dramatic singer, after a careful 
personal examination pronounced their indorsement of the 
conservatory’s work in the most unequivocal terms. 
Equally high encomiums were passed by other great artists 
who from time to time have visited the institution. 





Colonel Mapleson, the famous London impresario, 
writes: ‘‘I have heard a number of students of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory, and am happy to realize that it is 
not necessary for Americans to go abroad. I shall send 
scholars who ask my advice as to the best musical 
advantages to Miss Clara Baur’s institution.” 

The conservatory, under her discreet management, was 
always blessed with a distinct, consistent method in all 
departments, a large and varied faculty of musicians en- 
dowed with natural gifts and prepared by high culture to 
represent their specialties—two requisites most necessary 
for the perfect efficiency of a music school. Herself trained 
in the famous Stuttgart Conservatory, with the special 
view of becoming thoroughly imbued with all the elements 
of knowledge required for the direction of a music school, 
Miss Baur was from the start eminently fitted for the re- 
sponsibilities which she assumed and carried out sub- 
sequently with such indomitable energy and persevering 
success. 

The vocal department has always been under the imme- 
diate supervision of Miss Clara Baur herself. Of her 
method of dealing with the human voice it can be said with 
truth that she is, in the best sense of the words, artistic, 
original and consistent. Certain effects which are habitual 
with her students rank among the very highest known in 
the vocal art, and are too rare in these chaotic and spuri- 
ously dramatic days; such, for example, as steadiness of 
the breath current, approximating the tone to that of the 
organ ; distinctness of consonants, by which the stamp of 
definite meaning is placed upon the phrases, and equality 
of scale from the lowest to the highest tone, may be men- 
tioned. 

Her method is that of the old Italian masters who brought 
about the golden age of vocal art, modified, as it must nec- 
essarily be, to cope with the wider demands of modern 
composition and the changes of style which have been made 
from epoch to epoch. 

In the well appointed piano department of the conserva- 
tory she has always associated herself with artists of con- 
spicuous talent, and the present faculty includes such emi- 
nent pianists and teachers as Mr. Frederic Shailer Evans, 
Mr. Theodor Bohlmann and Mr. Georg Kriiger. 

In addition to Mr. Jacob Bloom, who has been a most 
successful teacher at the conservatory for many years, 
Miss Baur has recently secured the violin virtuoso Mr. José 
Marien, who, in addition to filling the position in the conser- 
vatory as teacher of the violin and ensemble, is also con- 
certmeister of the Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Frank Van der Stucken. 





Mr. Marien has also formed a first-class string quartet, 
which will give a series of chamber concerts under the au- 
spices of the conservatory. The associate teachers in all 
departments are most competent and experienced, and in 
every way maintain the high standard of the school. All 
the adjuncts, such as theory classes, elocution, languages 
and lectures on history and esthetics, which are implied in 
the name conservatory, are thoroughly developed. 

In addition to maintaining a standard of highest artistic 
excellence the Cincinnati Conservatory has one feature of 
unique character which it is difficult to overestimate as to 
its importance: this is the elegance and completeness of 
the home accommodations given tothe young ladies. Miss 
Baur's influence has reached thousands in the past, and 
will widen its circle with each added year. 

2 + — 


Theodor Heinrich Frederic Bohimann. 


HEODOR HEINRICH FREDERIC BOHL- 
MANN was born on June 23, 1865, in Osterwieck, 
near Halberstadt, in the Hartz Mountains, Germany. 
When he was two years of age his parents removed to 
Berlin, where his father obtained a position as lawyer at the 
Ober Tribunal. Young Bohlmann early showed an excel- 
lentear, and began lessons at the age of seven. 

His first teacher was Fradlein Elsie Schmidt, who at 
once recognized his pronounced talent, but music as a pro- 
fession was strenuously objected to by his parents. Conse- 
quently his father entered him at the age of ten years in 
the gymnasium, with the view of making him a man of 
letters, The labors of a student at the German gymna- 
sium are so heavy and demand so much time that his music 
was inevitably crowded into an inferior place and, the 
requisite time lacking, his progress became unsatis- 
factory. 

At the age of twelve he changed from the piano to the 
violin. His teacher was a thoroughly conscientious musi- 
cian—Martin Thornecker, a viola player in the Royal Or- 
chestra of Berlin, and Koeniglicher Kammermusiker. At 
fourteen Bohlmann left Berlin for Leipsic. There he was 
a regular attendant at the Saturday evening concerts in the 
Gewandhaus, where his new Leipsic violin teacher, Bolland 
(still a member of the Gewandhaus Orchestra and professor 
in the Conservatory), played the second violin; Henry 
Schradick and Roentgen, first violins; Carl Schroeder, 
violoncello, and Carl Reinecke, piano. 

He composed many songs at this time, and Bolland ad- 
vised his parents to make a musician of him. But his 
father, though he allowed him to take harmony lessons 
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from Dr. Stade, insisted upon his finishing his studies at 
the gymnasium. 

But when young Bohlmuann heard for the first time the 
Joachim Quartet, Biilow’s Meiningen Orchestra and 
d’Albert and von Biilow as soloists his desire was stronger 
than ever to become a musician. He began to play the 
piano again, as an antipolyphonic instrument such as the 
violin did not satisfy him any longer. Although he had 
made considerable advancement upon the violin von Biilow 
and d’Albert had inspired him with such a high idea of 
pianistic art that he once more devoted himself to the 
piano. Although practice upon the violin had unfitted his 
hands for the piano keyboard, he set to work with indom- 
itable will, taking his first technic lessons from Herr Zwint- 
scher at Leipsic, afterward studying with Barth at Berlin. 
At the urgent desire of his father he completed the course 
at the gymnasium, and afterward entered the university 
at Berlin as a student of philosophy. 

Music, however, came uppermost, and he resumed piano 
study with Carl Klindworth and composition with Otto 
Thiersch. After three years of assiduous and enthusiastic 
study he was enabled to give a concert with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in the Singakademie in Berlin on 
March 3, 1890. This concert was a brilliant success, as is 
evidenced by the following extracts from the Berlin 
papers : 

In the concert given by the pianist, Mr. Theodor Bohlmann, 
he presented Beethoven's sonata in F minor (appassionata), the 
performance of which gave emphatic evidence of a finished 
technic and musical intelligence. The young pianist commands 
a versatile touch, rich in modulations, and whether in ardent or 
impassioned moments or those of a tender and melodious na- 
ture, he co trols shades of expression the like of which can 
only be found in the resources of a lively and sensitive imagina- 
tion. Among other things the program offered two concertos, 
the D minor of Rubinstein and the E flat major of Liszt.— 
National Zeitung. 

Another new pianist, Mr. Theodor Bohlmann, on Satur- 
day night was heard in a concert given by him in the Singakad- 
emie, with the co-operation of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Among his comrades of the younger profession whom we have 
met so far Mr. Bohlmann is one of the most gifted. He has a 
very remarkable facility of execution, a vigorous, at the same 
time elastic, touch, as well as phantasy and deep sentiment. 
Mr. Bohlmann gave indubitable testimony of his talent.— Vos- 
siche Zeitung. 

On Saturday night, March 3, there appeared on the concert 
stage a new phenomenon that excited more than ordinary hopes 
for the future. 

Mr. Theodor Bohlmann, a young pianist who perfected him- 





self under Professor Klindworth, played with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, directed by Mr. Kogel, the D minor concerto of Ru- 
binstein, the E flat major concerto of Liszt, and during the in- 
terval between these great works the F minor sonata, op. 57, of 
Beethoven, the D flat nocturne of Chopin, the second rhapsodie 
of Brahms and the B minor ballade of Liszt. 

In Mr. Bohlmann's performances there is recognized a genuine 
musical nature, with strong sentiment and a high order of intel- 
ligence.—A ligemeine Music Zeitung. 

Thus by the union of natural genius with marvelous 1n- 
dustry Bohlmann achieved in an astonishingly short time 
a success which cost others the labor of years, and Pro- 
fessor Klindworth has declared that he knows no similar 
instance in his long course of teaching. Mr. Bohlmann 
was introduced by Klindworth to d’Albert. 

On visiting d'Albert he played the gigantic B minor con- 
certo of that virtuoso, and so greatly pleased him that an 
invitation followed to spend every summer at Eisenach. 
This contact with the great d’Albert was of highest mo- 
ment to Bohlmann. 

Another of his teachers was Moritz Moszkowski, who 
also showed the greatest interest in him. 

After Bohlmann had played Rubinstein’s D minor con- 
certo with the Philharmonic Orchestra Hans von Biilow 
said to him: ‘*Of the younger generation of pianists you 
possess the most musical intelligence.” Bohlmann played 
under Klindworth's direction in a symphony concert, the 
d’Albert concerto in B minor. He earned great praise from 
the lips of the great Russian master, Tschaikowsky, after 
having played at a concert in Berlin given in honor of his 
first presence in that city. 

Mr. Bohlmann was engaged to make a concert tour 
through North Germany with Mme. Amalie Joachim, and 
appearedin all the larger cities with great success. 

When Mr. Georg Magrath resigned his position in the 
Cincinnati Conservatory in 1889 Miss Clara Baur, the 
directress of that institution, delegated him to select his 
successor, and his choice fell upon Bohlmann, who was at 
once engaged, but began his duties in September, 1890. 

His masters—Klindworth, Moszkowski and d'Albert— 
gave him letters of recommendation previous to his de- 
parture for America. 

By recitals and by chamber concerts, at which many of 
the most important works of classicand modern chamber 
music were brought out, Mr. Bohlmann has built broad and 
high his musical fame in America. In Detroit, Louisville and 
many smaller places Mr. Bohlmann has given recitals, and 
in Chicago, being recommended by Raphael Joseffy to the 
notice of Mr. Theodore Thomas, he played twice at the 
World’s Fair, accompanied by the Thomas Orchestra. 

Mr. Bohlmann was the first to give an entire Brahms 





evening in the West. He has also made a reputation as a 
learned lecturer upon music. 

Mr. Bohlmann has had the most flattering offers from 
many institutions in America and abroad, but will stay in 
Cincinnati. 

There lately has appeared a highly instructive work, 
Fifty-two Selected Etudes from Heller (op. 16, 45, 46, 47), 
edited, revised and annotated by Theodor F. Bohlmann 
(the John Church Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, publishers), 
which is dedicated to his master, Prof. Kari Klindworth, in 
Berlin, and has been introduced by him at his celebrated 
conservatory. 


—--- oe 


Frederic Shailer Evans. 
REDERIC SHAILER EVANS, subject of this 
biographical sketch, is a conspicuous artist in the 
faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, and both 
as pianist and musician takes high rank in the profession. 

His early musical training was molded by prominent 
teachers in New York, and perfected later by a four years’ 
course in the Leipsic Conservatory, where his masters were 
Weidenbach, Reinecke and Jadassohn. He graduated 
with high honors in 1886, winning the much coveted Helbig 
prize, and received from noteworthy critics such encomiums 
as plainly pointed to his future brilliant and successful 
career. 

His début before an American public was made in Stein- 
way Hall, New York, upon which occasion he played with 
the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra, under Walter 
Damrosch, the Emperor concerto of Beethoven and the G 
minor concerto of Saint-Saéns. _The connection of Mr. 
Evans for the past seven years with the faculty of the Con- 
servatory of Music has been marked by an uninterrupted 
career of success, both as teacher and pianist. 

Each season his playing at the concerts of the conserva- 
tory reveals some new features of artistic merit. Those 
who have received instruction from him have imbibed 
much of the enthusiasm which he imparts to his work, and 
the characteristic points of his brilliant style are clearly 
manifest in their performances. The rewards of a consci- 
entious teacher with an artistic soul have ofttimes come to 
Mr. Evans in the success of pupils whose entire musical 
education he has controlled. His services as a concert 
pianist are frequently called upon in other cities, and his 
claims to artistic excellence is always recognized. Among 
his pupils are7a large number of artistic members of some 
of Cincinnati's most prominent families. 

His playing is manly, dignified and thoroughly musical, 
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distinct and intelligent, and his tone firm and rarely sym- 
pathetic. He commands also a fluent, brilliant technic. 

But above all he possesses the power of entering into 
the spirit of the composer and developing the latent 
beauties of a composition by a poetic and intellectual in- 
sight. As anensemble player Mr. Evans is recognized as 
having few rivals, and in the annual series of chamber con- 
certs he has introduced many novelties to the Cincinnati 
public, Numerous professional musicians have under his 
tuition obtained valuable testimonials and certificates, and 
are filling responsible positions throughout the country 
with honor. 

Mr, Evans is conductor of the conservatory chorus, and 
in this department has also won for himself an enviable 
reputation. 

iim pen a 


Georg Kruger. 
HE coming of a new pianist is always an auspi- 
cious event. 

Mr. Georg Kriiger (professor of piano in the artists’ 
department of the Cincinnati Conservatory) is a native of 
the famous old medizval city of Liibeck in North Germany. 
He received his first instruction on the piano from Gott- 
fried Herrman (court chapelmaster of the Prince Sonders- 
hausen, and the composer of operas and chamber music), 
and his theory studies were begun under Herman Ley, 
cathedral organist in the city of Liibeck. Mr. Kriigerisa 
man of liberal education, being a graduate of the Cathari- 
neum in his native city. He received further instruction 
from a most gifted musician, the pianist-composer, Prof. 
Herrman Genss, honorary member of the Royal Academy 
of Bologna. Having gone to the Royal High School of 
Music in Berlin, his artistic studies took a wide range, for 
the piano was continued under Prof. Heinrich Barth, 
court pianist to the German Emperor ; voice culture under 
Felix Schmidt and Max Stange; composition under the 
half brother of Clara Schumann, Waldemar Bargeil, and 
Franz Schulz, and musical history under the renowned 
Philip Spitta, whose biography of J. S. Bach is a monu- 
ment of learning. 

At the Austrian capital he further continued the study of 
the piano under the famous Russian master, Theodore 
Leschetizky. Leschetzky is as famous for the romantic 
emotional fervor of his style as Barth for the solidity and 
masculine firmness of his interpretations, so that Mr. 
Kriiger bas received the benefit of a well-rounded pianistic 
training. Asa teacher Mr. Kriiger obtained the highest 
and most substantial indorsement, being chosen by Prof. 
Karl Klindworth as his substitute during vacation. Mr. 
Kriiger frequently appeared in concerts in Berlin, and, 
after filling a special engagement for a concert tour through 
Russia, he concertized in Germany, Austria and Sweden, 
receiving everywhere high recognition from the public. 

He was received in the most exclusive social circles of 
Europe, as is evidenced by letters from various diplomatic 
representatives of the United States residents abroad, as 
well as the great court preacher, Dr. Emil Frommel, chap- 
lain to Emperor William. 

Mr. Kriiger entered upon his duties at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory August 1, 1894. His brilliant and impas- 
sioned playing is certain to make his: recitals events of 
moment in every community which he may visit. 

We add a few European testimonials, from a vast num- 
ber, denoting the high esteem in which he is held by the 


A selection from a letter written at Berlin under date of 
August 22, 1894, will give an idea of the high esteem in 
which Mr. Kriiger was held by his teacher, Professor Genss: 


Mr. Kriiger must be named as a musical talent of the first 
rank, and he always with the greatest diligence and conscien- 
tiousness has striven to develop his natural capacities and there- 
by has made of himself an eminent pianist, who has in his own 
concerts in Berlin and other cities attained brilliant success. 
With all the elements of a superbly matured technique, such as 
beautiful touch, pearly and sure velocity, &c., he unites a sound 
musical feeling. Also as a teacher I can say the best things of 
him, as I had occasion to learn where Mr. Kriiger most success- 
fully substituted for Prof. Karl Klindworth during a protracted 
illness of that master.—Prof. Herman Genss, Honorary Member 
of the Royal Academy in Bologna and Director of the Klindworth- 
Scharwenka Conservatory in Berlin. 

Prof. N. Béttcher, who has a celebrated conservatory of 
his own in Berlin, writes of Mr. Kriiger: 

Mr. Kriiger during the school year of 1890-91 was engaged 
as teacher of piano at my institution. As an artist he is 
thoroughly educated and talented as a teacher, which latter 
quality was manifested by the thorough manner in which he de- 
veloped, both technically and musically, the talent of the pupils 
entrusted to him. His earnest ambition and his high sense of 
duty will insure him most admirable success as a teacher.— 
Director N. Bittcher, Berlin, August 10, 1894. 

The music director Prof Theodore Krause says in the 
Reichsbote, Berlin, December 6, 1892 : 

Mr. Kriiger has enjoyed instruction from Prof. Heinrich Barth. 
The musical virtues of his master, especially his artistic consci- 
entiousness and faithfulness, even in the minutest details, have 
become inwrought into the nature of this young artist. He was 
especially successful in Listz’s arrangement of the great A minor 
organ fugue of J. S. Bach, in which he realized wonderfully well 
that approximation to organ effect which Liszt's genius as an 
arranger has put into the wonderful bass notes. Also Bee- 
thoven's great C major sonata, op. 53, the young artist not only 
conquered the technical difficulties, but had so fully imbibed the 
rich thoughts in the composition that he was able to pour them 
out again mature and spontaneous. 

An authoress celebrated throughout Germany, Mme. 
Boy-Ed, saysin the Ezsentahn Zertung, October 25, 1892: 
Mr. Kriiger is a gifted musician who cherishes a high ideal of 
artistic endeavor, whom technic serves as a meansto an end, and 
who with soulfulness and intelligence buries himself in nis task. 
The principal features of his playing are a soft and pleasant 
touch, a smooth, glittering technic, and a subtle and thoroughly 
intelligent use of the pedal, whereby both harmony and melody 
stand out tunefully, yet with admirable clearness. The pas- 
sionate and gloomy Nachtstiick, by Schumann, as well as the 
B flat minor nocturne of Chopin, in which is every emotion from 
sorrow to ecstasy, was excellently delivered by the young 
pianist. 





W. L Blumenschein. 

R. W. L. BLUMENSCHEIN, the valued di- 

rector of the chorus of the Cincinnati festivals, is a 
musician of equally high repute here and in Europe, and 
the following article, while indicating the artistic esteem 
in which Mr Blumenschein is held in a leading musical 
centre of Germany, gives at the same time so condensed a 
sketch of his career that we feel we can do nothing better 
than reproduce it. The article was printed in an Ohio 
paper, and is but one of many which have been devoted to 
this excellent and active musician's abilities. 
The Chorgesang, of Leipsic, gives its first page to a handsome 
cut of W. L. Blumenschein and honors him with the following 


notice, which was translated from the German : 
It affords me unusual pleasure to be able to give you a sketch 


of a man who, when I first became acquainted with him in 
Springfield, Ohio, 1884, during the Sangerfest, as a most excel- 
lent festival director, had gained the highest regard and admira- 
tion of all those connected with the noble art of music, and who 
is at present filling one of the most enviable and responsible 
positions in the State of Ohio. 

In early youth he showed a remarkable interest and love for 
music, so that after a thorough preparation by the best teachers 
in Pittsburgh, where his parents lived, he went abroad and en- 
tered the Conservatory of Leipsic in 1865. There he enjoyed the 
instruction of Wenzel, Coccius, Oscat Paul, Reinecke, Richter 
and David, and with high honors left this famous school to re- 
turn to America. Shortly after bis arrival he was called to the 
musical directorship of the Philharmonic Society of Dayton, 
Ohio, where he has since lived and worked and untiringly still 
works, offering the public from year to year new examples of 
his creative power. 

Under his genial direction the Philharmonic Society has ren- 
dered the following works: Handel’s Messiah, Haydn’s Creation 
and Spring, Mendelssohn's Elijah, Athaha and Song of Praise 
(together with the preceding symphony), Spohr’s Last Judg- 
ment, Gounod’s Mors et Vita and Redemption, and Gaul’s Holy 
City (with orchestra as well as organ accompaniment). 

Of the lesser chorus works were given: Fair Ellen, Mendels- 
sohn's Forty-second Psalm, Gade’s Spring Greeting and Cru- 
sader, Smart’s Bride of Dunkerron ; and with piano accompani- 
ment Mozart's Requiem, Rossini’s Stabat Mater, Handel's Te 
Deum, Zadock and Jubilate, Rheinberger’s Toggenburg, Gade’s 
Erl King and Christmas, Spohr’s God Thou Art Great and 
Cecilien Hymn, Jensen’s Adonisfest, and many other works for 
male voices and mixed chorus. 

And now I want to speak of the pedagogical side of his unceas- 
ing activity which has found expression in the happiest sort of 
results. It has been shown since our artist has become Dayton’s 
leading pedagogical light in music that the direction of her 
musical taste has taken a strong turn toward betterment, and 
for this W. L. Blumenschein alone is to be thanked. 

With an energy disturbed by nothing, he has scattered good 
musical seed of such a kind that as teacher of voice and piano he 
has not only established for himself a name prominent far beyond 
the borders of the State of Ohio, but also under his influence 
Dayton has been carried ahead of much larger cities in the edu- 
cation of her students of music, as well as in rendering the great 
masterworks. 

A further evidence of his ability is his engagement as chorus 
director of the Cincinnati May festivals, a position which re- 
nowned musicians like Barus, Brand, Ehrgott, Foley, Mees and 
Singer filled before him ; but none of these were able in so short 
a time to awaken such an interest in the study of musical works 
as our Blumenscheindid. In seven months he accomplished as 
much as his predecessors had done in two seasons. 

As acomposer W. L. Blumenschein has written only good music 
and of the kind that is always in demand, such as one voice 
songs, piano pieces, anthems, mixed and male choruses, pub- 
lished by the following firms: Ditson, Boston ; Schmidt, Boston; 
Schirmet, New York ; Rogers, Cleveland ; Church, Cincinnati ; 
Newhall, Cincinnati; Chicago Music Company; Brainard, Chi- 
cago, and Kunkel, St. Louis. 

Such statements as these warrant usin concluding that W. L. 
Blumenschein is a man who, on account of his increasing efforts, 
his untiring creative ability as well as his well-known musical 
capacity, is to be put in the list with those men at the mention 
of whose name one instinctively takes off his hat in admiration. 

This is my tribute to W. L. Blumenschein, a man who, in the 
true sense of the word, is a musical pioneer. 

The directorship of the Indianapolis, Ind., Lyra Society 
(male chorus and orchestra) was intrusted to him for a sea- 
son ; also the Springfield Orpheus mixed chorus, and, inci- 
dentally, two Ohio Sdngerfests in Dayton and Springfield, 
respectively. Since the fall of 1891 the Cincinnati May 
Festival Chorus has been under his direction. When Mr. 





Blumenschein accepted this last-mentioned post the chorus 
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had dwindled down to something like 170 members, and the 
festival for 1892 had been officially declared off. Mr. Blumen- 
schein assumed the almost hopeless appearing task of build- 
ing up the chorus and preparing it for the festival of 1892. 
Wherever Mr. Blumenschein has assumed direction of an 
organization, or in any other way musical responsibility, he 
has invariably achieved a notable success. Competent, 
reliable, energetic, he finds no reason for qualified results, 
and has therefore been associated only with matters of 
complete success. He is regarded throughout Ohio as a 
choral mainstay, and in every musical department with 
which he identifies himself is greeted with confidence and 
esteem. In composition he has been prolific, as the list ap- 
pended will testify : 
PIANO SOLOS. 


Wood Nymph Masurka. 0.0.06 scccicccccccccnccccccevcves Op. 9 
TSPTOUM Ios ons v no ccc c ek: ceccecocccensvepsgeeciees srssnees Op. 22 
VaReO BAIA. . oo iiiscccccecdecassecesden ctlngssscecenda Op. 2: 
DONG. ons c.ccke re nc thenpecsagss i deecsbanndanncsceueasea Op. 30 
DAPORTOND 606 cccccccccdaavossesnendocngsen ¥ipabecennes hoe Op. 31 
Coquette Gave. o.crccdidcccccccccscccccscvicewenececceccecs Op. 41 
The Brooklet (study No. 1)....... sscccccesccseece secveee Op. 48 


Toccata (study Mo. B). 6 iicccccccocccncccsdcncecccosesesecs Op. 48 
SONGS FOR SOPRANO VOICE. 
The Sunshine of the Heart........cccoccscccscccesccascccce Op. 43 
Ich Hebe dick alleim. .oos.cccessccccscctccsccesssaestoe ose Op. 44 
Dorothy, Walts Somg........cccccccseccescvccccesccccvoess Op. 52 
CHURCH MUSIC. 

TRO BICGMAGS os cc cacecccsasedcecctyecadasgaecseieaccponss Op. 21 
(Short pieces for S. A. T. B. and quartets for offer- 
tories, &c.) 

Grace for Grace (two bOOKS) .........-ceecesecceeecreeeeees Op. 35 
(Thirty-one short solos for S. A. T. B., duets and 
solos and quartets.) 

Wake, O My South. ....csccccccccccccccssvsccccccsoccecveces Op. 35 
(Christmas Anthem.) 

Jesus, SAVIOUS, civcorcccdvsaccccceconetascccceyeneswes tetas Op. 45 
(Soprano solo, with violin obligato.) 

Christ the LOG. sic cccscevsvcbcdcccccseveveencsecncetscbees Op. 46 
(Easter Hymn Anthem, S. A. T. B. solos and chorus.) 
Jeben TAGGS ae Cicr sasaki cc sivendsctsiass secobuedpusese Op. 47 
(Easter Anthem, S. and A. solos, quartet and chorus.) 
pe | PPT OPE ETT ere) EIT OCTET TEC eee TTT eT Op. 51 
(Christmas Anthem, B. and S. solos and chorus.) 

MALE VOICES. 

Would You Know Who Has My Vow ?.........-.s+eeeeee+ Op. 49 
A Dongs OE 10 SOW isis ib victs Kanvic cetbde vestige cass sce vetoes Op. 50 


(Short chorus for patriotic occasions). 

The above compositions have met with critical com- 
mendation in every instance, and as acomposer Mr. Blu- 
menschein occupies a position of certain accomplishment and 
yet greater promise. Mr. Blumenschein has made himself 
an indispensable feature in Cincinnati’s musical life, the 
great musical festivals of each year centring round the 
work accomplished by the chorus which he drills to such 
admirable results. He is, however, in all respects artistic 
and personally held in high esteem and appreciated in fnll 
proportion to his worth. 


—> > 


Michael Brand. 
ICHAEL BRAND, violinist, was born in New 
York on January 11, 1849, and began the study of 
music at the age @ four. At eight years of age he was 
able to play first violin at some orchestral concerts. After 
a performance for several years in Pike's Opera House, 
Cincinnati, he was offered a position in the orchestra of 
Theodore Thomas. Seeing the advantages to be gained 
in an organization led by so competent a master he ac- 
cepted, and continued in his position with the Thomas 
Orchestra for about ten years. During this period he pur- 
sued study and became the favorite pupil of the celebrated 
Carl Auschuetz, with whom he resided and to whom he re- 
mained a close companion until Herr Auschuetz’s death. 
Under this distinguished musician he took a thorough 
course of theoretic training and developed his musical 
facilities to a high standard of sound cultivated knowl- 
edge. 

In 1878 he was induced to accept the conductorship of the 
Cincinnati Orchestra, then newly organized, a position but 
recently resigned, and to him must be given the credit of 
raising the organization to its present standard of efficiency. 
His whole nature is enlisted in the cause of music and its 
intelligent and artistic development, and few men in this 
country or in Europe have achieved a more honorable repu- 
tation as a faithful, intellectual musical influence than 
Michael Brand. 

He plays with facility and taste on nearly every orches- 
tral instrument, with a power of giving every shade of ex- 
pression, which shows him the possessor of a true genius 
for his art. The violoncello is the instrument of his choice, 
and his performances are mainly with the ’cello ; but there 
are few men whose skill embraces so wide an instrumental 
range with so artistic a success. 





Dresden.—The three choral societies of Dresden gave 
on November 20 a performance of Rubinstein’s Tower of 
Babel. The same work was given on the same day, the an- 
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was endowed by Mr. Reuben R. Springer and a num- 
ber of benevolent citizens of Cincinnati. Cincinnati has 
resolved itself into a musical centre, the fostering and de- 
veloping ground of musical talent of every character, and 
has established itself nobly in the public eye the world 
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HE Cincinnati College of Music as it stands to- 
day isa monument of noble conception and results 
which may well point a moral to other American cities. It 





In the house there are some 1,100 seats. 


INTERIOR VIEW OF THE LYCEUM, COLLEGE OF M 
The Lyceum is also a part of the college buildings, especially constructed for lectures, recitals, and rehearsal purposes. 
the acoustic properties are excellent. 
seats in the Lyceum and a spacious platform upon which stands a large Roosevelt organ. 
entered either from Grant street or from the Elm street entrance to the Odeon. 


most able artists, vocal and instrumental, who have chal- 
lenged public attention within a decade. 

It is impossible to touch on the prosperity of this valu- 
able institution without introducing primarily its president, 
Mr. Peter Rudoiph Neff. Unfortunately this gentlemans’ 
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ODEON, COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
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The Odeon has been constructed for concerts, lectures, recitals and for dramatic 
respect the building has been constructed with regard to safety and 


admirable. Like its noble neighbor, Music Hall, the Odeon 
a parquette and dress circles. Near the stage are twelve 
The stage is thoroughly equipped with scenery, furni- 


mances. To the rear of the stage is a large two manual pipe 


organ, which may be used for concerts and oratorios. 
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ably conceived and stimulating services are to be with- 
drawn from the college by January 1, 1896. For ten years 
he has given his skilled and energetic labors to the cause 
which has prospered so remarkably under his direction. 
Once before his resignation was sent in, but so sternly re- 
sisted that the president was induced to retract it, but this 
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time his resignation is regretfully realized as final, and 
President Peter Rudolph Neff, of just fame and popularity, 
has to be permanently missed from the College of Music. 

An able, skillful, thoughtful director, as also a genial 
gentlemanly, inspiring personality, identified with the col- 
lege through all its years of passage into lasting fame, will 
now detach his influence from the institution. He has not 
done so, however, before the college has fixed itself on an 
enduring basis which demands only ordinary zeal and dis- 
cretion to maintain. 

The Cincinnati College of Music is established on emula- 
tive lines. No pupils are there accepted unless they pos- 
sess talent worthy of cultivation. This is the primary 
requirement. After this the matter of payment for 
tuition is regulated according to the capacity of the student. 
The institution being regulated on a plan which admits of 
no profit, pupils are assessed barely in proportion to the 
current expenses of teachers and the support of the build- 
ing itself. There are numerous gifted pupils who pay 
nothing, but this is a matter kept generally secret. The 
college never refuses a pupil too poor to pay, but the 
teachers are kept in ignorance of the pecuniary standing 
of any pupil and have no idea whether they have under in- 
struction the student of liberal means or the child of 
poverty and talent. 

The college, endowed by a few liberal citizens, rejects any 
pupil who does not exhibit talent. The institution, not be- 
ing conducted on commercial lines, but on the contrary run. 
ning financial risk by the addition of each pupil to its over 
full list, maintains a standard of merit which reflects equally 
on the college and the pupil accepted. To be a student of 
the Cincinnati College of Music you have to possess ad- 
judged talent. 

The scheme of education embraces, in addition to all the 
instrumental departments, classes of language, French, 
German, Italian and Spanish, which are in flourishing con- 
dition, The results of the vocal and instrumental depart- 
ments are widely known to be specifically artistic, and the 
advances made in the violin department, with its accesso- 
ries.of ensemble and orchestral classes, have been of late 
most remarkable. Why will not other cities copy Cincin- 
nati in its enterprise and artistic loyalty? It has consti- 
tuted itself a centre of musical education and progress, and 
its influence radiates broadly, not only through the United 
States of America, but through the musical centres of Eu- 
rope, where its pupils sing, play and win success in the 
numerous instances where they appear. It is a noble, faith- 
ful representation of a noble artistic cause, and in its con- 
ception and growth can find few rivals on its own soil. 
Pity it is it cannot be met in duplication. 

A pupil too poor to pay is never refused. If they have 
talent they are received. Cases occur where the gifted 
pupils without means present themselves in such excess 
that bills have had to be sent to the trustees, which are 
always honored. 

The whole plan of the Cincinnati College of Music is 
noble, progressive, generous and artistically comprehen- 
sive in adegree which makes itself felt throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. The withdrawal from 
the activity of affairs of its valuable president, Peter 
Rudolph Neff, is to be deplored, while at the same time a 
warm vote of cordial congratulation is in order for this 
man who has so skillfully and successfully engineered the 
college's affairs during its entire period of birth and lusty 
growth. 

President Neff has taken in hand a sturdy, steady ship, 
and leaves it only when its fixture in port is a thing 
accomplished. 








Vienna.—tThe first performance of Johann Strauss’ 
new operetta Waldmeister encountered some difficulties 
before it took place publicly. Girardi, a great Viennese 
favorite, did not like his part, and was only induced after 
long delay to goon with it. Then Friulein Dirkens fell 
sick and leftthetown. The foreign managers who came to 
attend the first production, Pollini, Neumann and Blumen- 
thal, had to wait a whole week. When the performance 
did take place it was a great success. 


Suppe.—The heirs of Franz Suppé have commissioned 
Richard Tautenhayn to design a monument to be erected 
to the composer’s memory in the Central Cemetery, Vi- 
enna. 
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A PIANO PALACE. 


The Place Where the Baldwin 
Piano Co. Manufacture. 





A MODEL OF ITS KIND. 


The Architecture Is of the Renaissance 
Period, with Classic Details—Doorway 
and Driveway Sketches—Full Equip- 
ment for All Demands of Modern 
Piano Making—Some Peculiar 
Improvements in the Bald- 
win Make—The Eye as 
Well as the Ear to Be 
Pleased — Special 
Designs. 


The Baldwin Enterprise. 





P on Gilbert avenue, just opposite the Eden 
U Park entrance, a splendid building approaches com- 
pletion. 

Its architecture is the Italian transition, with classic de- 
tails. The natural inference upon beholding 1t is that 1t is 





D. H. Baldwin. 


a building to be devoted tothe arts, so in keeping is it 
with its superb surroundings, facing as it does the entrance to 
Eden Park, while upon the hill rise the noble outlines of the 
Art Museum and the Art School, and to the right the cas- 
tellated gateway of the park, ‘‘ Elsinore.” 

The building has a frontage on Gilbert avenue of 165 feet 
and will be five stories in height. In the accompanying 
cuts the elevation of the new structure is seen to advan- 
tage, and delightful details can be studied in the bits given 
of the driveway and also of the entrance to the factory. 

The location at the corner of Gilbert avenue and the 
Eden Park entrance is advantageous both from an 
esthetic and utilitarian standpoint. They have been at 
this location for a number of years, and, the growth of the 
business requiring more room and greater facilities, this 
handsome building (which is in reality an expansion of the 
present plant) is the result. 

When the Baldwin Piano Company first moved to the 


hills it was supposed by many that the location, not being 
in the manufacturing district, would offer some disadvan- 
tages, but an experience of some years in this location by 
them has shown not only that there are no disadvantages 
connected with it, but that they have the advantages of 





Driveway. 


the best light and air and freedom from soot and dirt, 
advantages which few manufacturing enterprises in the 
heart of the city enjoy and which are particularly desirable 
in a piano factory. 

A railroad switch at the rear runs on their property, 
which delivers to them merchandise, lumber and coal, the 
lumber being stored on the grounds set apart exclusively 
for that purpose, just across the railroad tracks, for use as 
they need it. 

Two things struck the writer while visiting this plant— 
one is that the Baldwin Piano Company makes no secret of 
the art of piano making, and in its catalogue gives the 
reader the clearest idea of how its piano is made; the 
other thing is that pianos are not all made alike by any 
means. A study of the methods reveals that special at- 
tention is paid to producing the best results musically. 
This was emphasized in noting the treatment with refer- 





Entrance to the Baidwin Piano Factory. 


ence to the acoustic rim, an entirely new and unique 
feature of piano manufacture. 


Acoustic Rim. 

The office of the acoustic rim is to form a conducting 
circle for the reinforcement of tone, and is based upon the 
fact that wood fibres conduct vibrations with greater 
facility when uninterrupted. The rim is built up of long 
layers of veneer glued and bent into shape ; being endless, 
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polygonal in form, and with the wooden frame, supports 
the soundboard, to which the edges are continuously glued. 
Thus the vibrations, starting from one part of the sound- 
board, are not dispersed, but are taken up by the rim and 
redistributed to the entire board and to the vibratory sys- 
tem as a whole, thereby enhancing the power and beauty 
of the tone. 

And then, again, underlying the entire construction is 


= 


the scientific application of the principles of the acoustic 
law. The attainment of tone and tone quality has always 
been the primary object with them, and so it is that sonor- 
ity, resonance, reinforcement, singing quality, brilliancy, 
purity and richness of tone have been developed in the 
highest degree. 

Acoustic Disk. 

In this connection it is well to note another feature of an 
individualizing character in the make-up of their pianos, 
and that is the soundboard with the acoustic disk. To the 
end that the ribs may be brought more directly under the 
influence of the vibrations of the strings a disk of hardwood 
is set into the soundboard at the intersection of each rib 
with the bridges. In this manner vibrations are set up 
which are transmitted through the ribs to the binding 
strips and acoustic rim, with the result that the tone is fur- 
ther augmented and enriched. 

These are some of the illustrations in proof of the con- 
tinued watchfulness and effort in the matter of improve- 
ment in all that goes to make up the nearest perfect piano, 
and the methods pursued guarantee the continuance of the 
tone quality and insure the greatest possible durability. 


Special Designs. 

The Baldwin Piano Company carries out the idea that 
the eye can, and therefore must, be pleased as well as the 
ear, and so it has given special attention tedesigns for the 
case. In addition to their regular styles they are pre- 
pared to carry out any design which may be submitted to 
them, or they will furnish faithful reproductions of the 
styles of former periods. 

This building was designed by Mr. A. O. Elzner, ar- 
chitect, and was erected by the general contractors, 


J. W. Cotteral & Co., while Burns, Russell & Co., of Balti- 
time, furnish the glazed tile to be used on the roof. 

The building is a monument to the enterprise and suc- 
cess of one of the most notable piano making concerns in 
the world, and an architectural compliment to our city, 
with which their name is identified. Itis incorporated 
under the laws of Ohio, and the officers and directors are: 





President, Lucien Wulsin ; vice-president, D. H. Baldwin ; 


= = 
Baldwin Piano Co. Factory when comp! » embracing present 





secretary, G. W. Armstrong, Jr., and A. A. Van Buren and 
Clarence Wulsin.—From Cincinnat: Times-Star, August 


pt, 1895. 








Smith & Nixon. 
Crawford, Ebersole & Smith. 


HE old house of Smith & Nixon is one of the 

best known in the trade, having been founded in 

Cincinnati in 1848. For many years the firm operated in 
Cincinnati and also in Chicago. 

The growth and development of the business of this 
house would be in itself a history of the evolution of the 
piano business in the past 50 years; especially during the 
last 10 years it has been an index of the changing condi- 
tions that have directed the course of the piano trade. Al- 
though a distinctly Cincinnati enterprise, its influence has 
gradually extended over adjoining territory, until it has 
become one of the most extensive as well as one of the 
most systematically and compactly organized systems that 
have been controlling factors in the trade in recent years. 

The present members of the firm, Henry W. Crawford, 
Joseph G. Ebersole and J. Llewellyn Smith, are all young 
men in the prime of life, progressive and aggressive. A 
quick perception of the changing conditions of the times 
and of the trade was followed at the right time by the es- 
tablishment of their own manufacturing plant, which has 
produced their own piano, the Smith & Nixon, and the 
great success with which it has met has shown the result 
of careful planning and the benefit of the extensive ex- 
perience of the house, putting them in the position to meet 
the requirements both from the manufacturer’s point of 





view and that of the dealer. Their factory is located in 
Chicago and their home office in Cincinnati. 

This house has long been one of the largest representa- 
tives of the Steinway piano and is a great admirer of its 
high artistic qualities. The main salesroom of the Cincin- 
nati house is one of the largest and most imposing to be 
found in any city, being a spacious apartment 120 feet by 
52 feet, with high vaulted ceiling and a gallery over a 
series of parlors. This is an old historic hall and has been 
the scene of many a concert and other gathering of impor- 
tance in the history of Cincinnati. In this hall Buchanan 
was nominated for the Presidency in 1856, and Jenny Lind 
sang there when she first went to Cincinnati. 








A Lost Prima Donna. 
NE evening a nice young man, elegantly dressed, 
was hurrying along a narrow street in Residenz city 
of Leberwurst. Suddenly he checked his steps and began 
to walk backward and forward in front of a basement 
window. 

It was a lovely voice singing a child to sleep that 
stopped him on his way, and when the song ceased, and 
the child was presumably stowed away in its little bed, he 
went down the steps and opened the door. It gave ad- 
mission to a little shop, and as no one was in he began to 
turn over the things on the counter as if intending to make 
a purchase. At the noise he made a young and beautiful 
woman appeared from the inner room and asked him what 
he wanted. “ It is no useplaying a farce,” he said, ‘* let me 
ask you at once if it was your voice that I heard just now.” 

‘* I was singing the baby to sleep,” she replied; ‘‘ why do 
you ask?” 

‘*Do you know that you have an incomparable voice?’ 
he exclaimed with enthusiasm. 

‘*My school teacher said something like that,” she re- 
plied, blushing, ‘‘ at all events it is good enough to sing my 
baby to sleep.” 

‘* Your baby !” he cried in surprise, for she did not cer- 


tainly look like a mother. ‘‘ Are you married?” 
She laughed as she answered : ‘‘ Married, and the mother 
of a fine boy.” 


He seemed to meditate a few moments and then said : 

‘Can I see your husband?” 

‘* He is very ill and confined to his bed.” 

‘* So ill that I cannot speak to him?” 

‘*He suffers from rheumatism, but I will go and ask 
him.” 

In a few minutes she returned and bade him enter the 
inner room, where he found the sleeping child and the sick 
man. To the latter’s question what he wanted, he an- 
swered : 

‘*T have a proposition to make to you. As I passed your 
shop I heard your wife singing, and was enraptured. I 
can assure you most positively that if Her voice were trained 
we should have the finest prima donna ever heard in an 
opera house.” 

The sick man laughed, and his wife joined in as if much 
amused, ‘‘ That's a poor joke,” said the former. 

‘* No joke at all. I am conductor at the opera house and 
know what I am talking about. I assure you that your 
wife has millions in her throat, but they must be made to 
come out.” 

‘That would require money, lots of money, and I have 
none,” said the sick man in a sad tone. ‘‘I am a poor 
workingman and have been confined to my bed for three 
months. Naturally we are behindhand in everything. My 
wife cannot go out and work because she cannot leave the 
child.” 

‘That's nothing,” exclaimed the court conductor, joy- 
fully; ‘‘the prince is a lover of music, and has often 
lamented that we have never produced a good prima donna. 
I have only to tell him that I have found one that can not 
be surpassed, and that it only needs a few bills from his 
pockethook to train her, and he will free you from all care 
about money.” 





The sick man looked at his wife as she passed her hand 
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over his brow. Her face flushed, but she gave no indication 
of her thoughts about the stranger’s proposal. 

“* Agree, agree,” he said, ‘‘and your fortune is made! 
Think how differently you can bring up your boy if you 
only avail yourself of your gifts!” 

** Well, wife, what do you think?” said the father. 

‘*I think the gentleman means well, and that he is right 
in what hesays. If God has given me a voice that raise us 
from our present state of need and make little Otto’s path 
easier it is only right that I should use his gift.” 

‘*So you consent ?” said the sick husband. 

‘* I think we owe it to our child,” she replied. 

‘* And think,” added the stranger,” how much sooner you 
will be restored to health if you secure the best doctors and 
good nursing !” 

‘* Well, then, I accept. Do what is necessary,” he said 
as he shook hands with the conductor, who hurried away 
exclaiming, ‘* How pleased the prince will be!” 

The prince was so delighted at finding such a voice 
among his subjects that he displayed more than his cus- 
tomary generosity. He allowed the family 200 marks a 
month and paid for all lessons besides. The sick man recov- 
ered and was able to resume his work and pay his debts, 
while an unmarried sister came to look after little Otto 
while the mother was studying. The husband was quite 
content with the change made in his household by the brill- 
iant prospects of his wife, and would not listen to the con- 
ductor when he advised him to sell his business. 

‘*T live on my wife!” he cried. ‘‘ Never!” 

‘* You will soon enough, and gladly, too,” thought the 
court conductor, as he looked at the husband of his prima 
donna. He was acommon workingman, with big hands and 
ordinary face, honest looking enough, but with a rough out- 
side. He was attentive enough to his wife in his way, but 
his way was intolerable to the court musician. ‘‘ A rude, 
vulgar fellow, without education, without charm, without 
savoir vivre. Poor Johanna tied to suchachurl! Well, 
all the more chance for me! She must see the difference 
between him and me!” and then he looked at himself in 
the glass and brushed his dyed locks over his bald pate, 
‘* Well, she is a jewel! Patience, patience!” 

In fact the court conductor was dreadfully smitten; he 
called himself a woman hater, yet now he had felt a thou- 
sand times inclined to throw himself at the feet of his pupil 
and confess his passion. ‘Then her innocence appalled him, 
and he was afraid of ridicule if she refused him, and 
ridicule he dreaded above all things. So he kept put- 
ting off his amorous declaration from day to day. 

Two years had passed, and Johanna had made such 
progress that the conductor resolved to bring her out at a 
concert at the palace. The prince gave her money fora 
beautiful dress, in which she looked lovely ; even her hus- 
band confessed that he had never seen her look so pretty 
as she danced about in the little room, displaying, with 
childish glee, all her finery to little Otto and her sister. 
With no little pride, yet with some misgiving, the honest 
workman entered the concert hall, filled with an expectant 
crowd, 

At length she entered on the arm of the conductor. 
Loud applause greeted her appearance. Fame had not ex- 
aggerated her wonderful beauty, but the husband could 
not refrain from clenching his fists when he overheard his 
neighbors criticising his wife’s figure and face in the same 
tone that they would have used when discussing the points 
of ahorse. With a profound courtesy the singer acknowl- 
edged the greeting, her cheeks flushed, and the blush 
added to her beauty. The conductor accompanied her on 
the piano with such discretion and modesty as if to assist 
her in her triumph rather than to display himself. The 
pure, bell-like tones of the new prima donna floated over 
the waves of sound that came from the costly instrument, 
and at each number the applause increased and continued 
as if it would never end. Loudest of all in applause was 
the prince himself, who sent acourtier to invite her to come 
to his box and to receive his congratulations. 

A feeling of jealousy seized the husband as he witnessed 


the triumph of his wife. Flattering as the prince’s be- 
havior was, he did not like the idea of her being presented 
to him as if she was some natural curiosity ; and for the 
conductor, who also hovered about her with such care and 
tenderness, he felt absolute hate. How would he have 
hated him if he had seen into his wife’s dressing room after 
the concert. There was the court conductor in all his 
embroidered vestments, with all his orders, prostrate at the 
feet of the heroine of the evening, and exclaiming in trem- 
bling tones : 

‘Do not drive me from you, Johanna ; have pity on me! 
I love you madly, love you more than ever man loved 
woman ; love you with my first and only love. Let me 
lay my love, my life, my soul at your feet! You do not 
love your husband, you cannot love him. Obtain a divorce 
from him and be my wife!” 

In burning indignation came the reply : ‘‘ How dare you 
ascribe to me feelings of which my heart knows nothing? 
I do not love you, I despise you for taking such advantage 
of the unprotected condition of an innocent woman. Oh, 
if my husband were here! My whole real love belongs to 
him ; he is far above a coward like you. If such infamies 
are to beset my entrance on my new career I wish to heaven 
I had never listened to your offers.” 

As she stood there, glowing in anger, while the court 
conductor looked like a naughty schoolboy, the door 
opened, and the husband and sister entered to escort her 
home after her triumph. No one had a better right. She 
flung her arms round his neck. 

‘* My husband, my dear husband, how good of you tocome ! 
And you, too, Mary! Did it not go off well?” And then 
placing one hand on her husband’s arm, and taking her 
sister by the other, she hurried down the stairs. During the 
return home no words were uttered except by the sister, 
who chattered over everything she had seen during the 
evening. But when the couple were alone he drew her 
toward him, and she leaned her fair head on his breast and 
burst into tears. He let her weep and stroked her soft 
brown hair with his rough hand till she regained her com- 
posure. 

‘* He insulted you, I saw that,” he said at length. 

‘** Not me, but you, too!” 

‘* What did take place, my dear?” 

‘‘ He wanted me to divorce you and marry him.” 

‘* The villain!” he cried; and now it was the wife who 
had to soothe the husband. ‘‘He’s not worth thinking 
about. I gave it to him pretty hot. But the idea of meet- 
ing him again is horrible !” 

‘Is that necessary, Johanna?” he asked quietly. 

‘‘How can it be avoided if I am to be trained for the 
stage?” 

‘“‘ Is that necessary, Johanna?” he repeated. 

‘* What do you mean?” 

‘* Would your heart break if you were to leave this life, 
with its applause and brilliant glitter ?” 

‘* Break my heart? Not a bit!” she answered smiling ; 
‘* when a woman is exposed to such humiliations. I would 
wish that I had never set foot in it !” 

‘* Nothing easier than to draw your foot back.” 

‘* But the prince!” she cried. ‘‘ Think of all the money 
he has spent to train his prima donna! He spoke so kindly 
to-day about my voice and execution. He will never let 
me go.” 

The husband then revealed his plan of campaign. ‘ Al- 
most the whole sum that the prince gave us remains un- 
touched. I have kept the house out of my earnings since 
my health was restored, paid my debts and laid a little 
sum aside—quite enough to take us to America and begin 
life there. Send word to the court conductor that you are 
indisposed ; we will clear out to-morrow. Mary will remain 
and sell the business for cash to neighbor Gebhardt, who 
is hankering after it, and then follow us. Do you 
agree?” 

‘I’m init, hubby, I’m init!” she cried. 
America and peace!” 

Next day no prima donna could be found in Leberwurst 


** Here’s to 





city, and the prince dismissed his princely Leberwurstisch 


court conductor. The ex-prima donna now uses her ex- 
pensively trained voice only to amuse her husband and 
children. 

This is a moral tale, with a warning to all trainers of 
pretty young ladies, single or married.—Abridged from 
Clara Disterhof,. 





Manuscript Club Reception. 
RECEPTION was given by the Manuscript 
Society on Wednesday evening last, December 18, to 

Mme. Antoinette Sterling in Mendelssohn Glee Club 
Hall. The process of introduction to the beaming, whole- 
souled artist was preceded by a concert, composed of the 
works of women composers performed by women. There 
was not a man in the proceeding. 

Clara K. Rogers, Boston; Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Boston, 
and of New York, J. T. Draper, Laura Sedgwick Collins, 
Clara A. Korn, Kate S. Chittenden and Mary Knight Wood 
were the composers represented. Among the performers 
were Miss Julia Levy, piano; Mme. Flavie Van den 
Hende, 'cello; Miss Margaret Elliott, soprano; Mrs. J. 
Williams Macy, contralto; Mrs. Julia Wyman, mezzo- 
soprano ; Miss Guild, soprano, and the Lenox Choral So- 
ciety, under the direction of Miss Maud Morgan. It was 
not a very vital or robust program. Mary Knight Wood's 
songs had merit, and were soulfully and warmly sung by 
Mrs. Wyman. Mrs, Beach, in an ambitious cantata for 
soprano solo and female chorus, fell a little short of her 
mark. The audience was large, and one and all eager to 
sun themselves in the ample smile of Mme. Sterling, who 
was as cordial and sympathetic as ever. 





Rouen.—An unpublished opera, Mary Stuart, music by 
R. Lavello, was given lately at Rouen and received with 
favor. 

Hassreiter.—Josef Hassreiter, the celebrated ballet 
master of Vienna, celebrated his twenty-fifth artistic jubilee 
on December 1. 

Gratz.—A new opera, The Queen of Love, by Hans 
Koppel and H. Reinhardt, will be produced at Gratz, in 
Austria. 

Copenhagen.—At the first concert of the Musical 
Society of Copenhagen a new symphonic work of E. Grieg 
was executed. It is asuite of variations on a popular Nor- 
wegian theme. 

Hamburg.—Krzyzanowski, at present second Capell- 
meister at Weimar, has been appointed first Capellmeister 
at the Hamburg City Theatre. 

Trieste.—An operetta, La Trecciaiuola di Firenze, by 
a young lady, Gisella della Grazie, has been produced at 
the Philharmonic Theatre, Trieste. 

St. Petersburg.—Annette Essipoff and Leopold Auer 
are giving a series of chamber music concerts at St. Peters- 
burg; they are exclusively for violin and piano. 

Jensen.—Gustav Jensen, for many years teacher in 
the Conservatory, Cologne, died November 26, aged fifty- 
two. He was a brother of Adolf Jensen, and had pub- 
lished several pieces of chamber and orchestral music. 

Stockholm.—A new opera by the Swedish composer, 
Siegfried Salomon, entitled Brittany, will be soon produced 
at the Royal Opera. The libretto is based on an unnamed 
French work, and deals with the war in La Vendée in 
1795. 

How to Spend the Day.—Mascagni was lately 
asked in what European city he would like to live, and re- 
plied : *‘ From 9 to 11, London; from 11 to 5, Paris; from 
5 to 7, Vienna; from 7 to 10, Budapest, and after 10, 
Berlin.” 

Geneva.—The committee of the exposition to be held 
next year at Geneva has commissioned Jacques Dalcroze 
to write a work that will demand the services of 600 sing- 
ers and dancers. The same composer will also supply to 
the Geneva Theatre an opera, Sancho Panza. 
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(TRANSLATION.) 


It is with the liveliest atten- 
tion and an ever-increasing 
interest that I have examined 
your admirable work “Touch 
and Technic.” Without going 
into details—for I should have 
to make a eulogy of each page 
—I simply tell you that it is 
the best Piano Method which 
I know, and congratulate you 
heartily on being the author 
of so masterly a work, 
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CHICAGO, December 14, 1895. 
HE holidays have caused a decided lull in musi- 
cal matters of all kinds and descriptions, and pros- 
pective concert givers have wisely postponed their enter- 
tainments until the new year. This season, so far as it 
has gone, has been busy in a very fitful way, one week 
brilliant, the next hopelessly dull. 

The most noticeably interesting of late events occurred on 
Monday night last, when the Auditorium, the scene of so 
many benefits and innumerable triumphs, held a huge 
celebration on its own behalf to commemorate the sixth 
anniversary of its existence. ‘The great attraction was the 
appearance of the entire First Regiment of the Illinois 
National Guard, the band of which aroused great enthus- 
iasm. A very mixed program was presented, and the 
calibre of the assisting soloists varied as much as the 
selections, which ranged from the Star Spangled Banner to 
the Seguidille and Chanson Bohéme, from Carmen. Why, 
oh why, must a would-be prima donna, who is still in the 
chrysalis stage and possessing the crudest ideas upon vocal 
art, consider it necessary to essay an interpretation of a 
most difficult masterpiece of Bizet ? 

I once heard Schira tell an embryotic Patti that if she 
must sing, let it be God Save the Queen, but for heaven's 
sake to leave the Habanera alone. He added that there 
were only two people who could do justice to Carmen, 
the one Minnie Hauck, the other the incomparable Tre- 
belli. Poor old Schira, it was not permitted him to live to 
hear the present day Calvé. 

But to return to the Auditorium concert, the audience 
was pronouncedly of the popular order and rose as one 
man to the Star Spangled Banner, an ear splitting chorus 
being the result. What was lacking, however, musically 
found ample compensation in its intensely loyal fervor, and 
at the conclusion of the song cheer upon cheer was given. 
When these patriotic ebullitions had somewhat subsided 
the program proceeded on its ordinary way, and only the 
singing of Clarence Whitehill lifted the entertainment 
from absolute mediocrity. This artist, since Melba’s in- 
dorsement of his voice, has been made much of by al] 
sorts and conditions of society, and his services have been 
eagerly requisitioned. Gifted with a prepossessing ap- 
pearance and a great voice, the diva predicted for him a 
big future if he had the perseverance to continue through 
the arduous studies necessary to those who would reach 
the foremost places in the professional ranks. 

Apropos of Melba, she has not usually been credited with 
any superabundance of romanticism, but an incident 
which happened upon her recent visit to this city speaks 
strongly to the contrary. It was a matinée performance, 
and Mrs. Brown-Potter and Kyrle Bellew were playing in 
Camille. The prima donna occupied a box. When the 
third act ended Melba left the theatre very suddenly, seem- 
ingly a proceeding of doubtful courtesy. The following 
morning, however, Mrs. Potter, who had at that time 
not met the great singer, although visits have since been 
interchanged, recefved a penciled letter which I have 
seen, from Melba, apologizing for her hasty departure. 
‘Your powerful, grand and pathetic delineation of Ca- 
mille so worked upon my feelings that I was really quite 
overcome, and had I remained any longer I should have 
been forced to howl, the consequence being that there 
would have been no concert last night.”’ 

Dr. Ziegfeld, of the Chicago Musical College, deserves 
congratulation on the new departure in affording his 
students the opportunity of hearing a lecture from that 
master of the art histrionic, Joseph Jefferson. 

Hundreds of admiring girls, of all ages and sizes, 
gathered around the veteran and vigorously applauded 
every touch of wisdom and humor the great comedian 
knows so well how to administer. The Apollo Hall was 
crowded to the doors, and at the finish a presentation of roses 
to Mr. Jefferson completed a very enjoyable afternoon. 

The Chicago Orchestra concert on Friday afternoon has 
now become little more than a society rendezvous. In 
fact, not inaptly the announcements might promise ‘‘ chat 
and a little music.’’ Notwithstanding the evident 
earnestness of purpose and preference for the idyllic 
program, from a musician’s standpoint, of Theodore 
Thomas, still doubtless he finds it better policy to study 
the temperament and taste of his audience, as the selec- 
tions chosen yesterday were distinctively popular in char- 





acter; delightfully played, they were ‘just suited to those 
seeking amusement as well as musical intellectuality. 
Marsick was the great drawing feature of the afternoon, 
and exhibited all the showy elegances of which he is a 
past master, but few of the spiritualities of the virtuoso. 
Nevertheless, he was well received, but he failed to create 
the profound sensation expected after the heralding he had 
been given. FLORENCE FRENCH. 








Georgine von Januschowsky. 


LL the more interest attaches to the return of 
Mme. Georgine von Januschowsky to America as one 
of the leading dramatic prima donnas of Messrs. Abbey & 
Grau’s Metropolitan Opera House company for next season 
because it has not been so many years since she was best 
known here as a singer of soubrette réles in comic opera. 
It is true that for two or three seasons prior to her depar- 
ture for Vienna, two anda half years ago, she had sung 
principally in English grand opera, but it was to her pre- 
vious appearance in lighter works that she chiefly owed her 
reputation. 
In Vienna, however, for the last two seasons Mme. von 
Januschowsky has held the enviable position of dramatic 
prima donna at the Imperial Opera House, and there she 
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GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY. 


has won the praise and commendation of Hans Richter— 
marks of esteem which that celebrated Wagnerian con- 
ductor is especially chary of bestowing. 

The singer has changed very little in appearance since 
she was last seen here at the Manhattan Opera House, 
now Koster & Bial’s, during the ill-fated English opera 
season which Mr. Oscar Hammerstein attempted to give 
there. She is of medium height and build and of rather 
dark complexion. Dark brown hair, tastefully arranged, 
forms aframe for a bright, intelligent face that is frequent- 
ly lighted up with smiles—one of its chief charms. She 
dresses simply and wears but little jewelry. 

‘*T have never been fond of society,” she said yesterday, 
when I saw her at the Hotel Belvedere, ‘‘and when I am 
not working I find my greatest pleasure in the companion- 
ship of my husband and my boy. I like to spend my vaca- 
tions in the country, where my son and I take long walks 
and live out of doors as much as possible.” 

Mme. von Januschowsky, who in private life is Mrs. 
Adolph Neuendorff, belongs to an old Polish family. Her 
father was George Ohm-Januschowsky von Wissehrad, an 
officer in the Austrian army and afterward a distinguished 
editor, while her mother was Julia Matthay, Baroness von 
Kattelbrunn. She was born in Olmuetz Poland, but after 
her father's death she removed with her mother to Vienna, 
where she received her education. 

‘* My mother,” she told me yesterday, *‘ had a fine voice, 
and would probably have gone on the stage had it not been 
for her constitutional timidity. Both my sister and I in- 
herited the voice, but not, I am glad to say, the timidity, 
and we began our professional careers at an early age. | 
sang inachurch choir when I was only seven years old, 
and as I grew older I often appeared at amateur concerts. 
My professional début, however, was made nearly twenty 
years ago as an actress in a dramatic company which 
played in Stuttgart, Sigmaringen and Ulm. As I could 
sing I was also given small parts in comic opera. 

‘The next season I played in Gratz and afterward in 
Vienna, at the Theater an der Wien, where I succeeded 
Marie Geistinger. Then I went to the Stadt Theatre in 
Leipsic, where I was the soubrette for two years, after 
which I came to America.” 





Mme. von Januschowsky’s first American engagement 
was given to herin 1880 by Mr. Neuendorff, whom she after- 
ward married, and who was at that time the manager of 
the Germania Theatre, now Tony Pastor's. She continued 
the soubrette of Mr. Neuendorff's company for several sea- 
sons, and then, in 1883, she made her début in English 
comic opera at the Bijou Theatre in Boston, where she 
sang in The Beggar Student and the Trip to Africa. 
McCaull next engaged her for the Casino here, where she 
was heard in The Little Duke and Prince Methusalem. 

At the conclusion of this engagement she retired from 
the stage to study fortwo years, and at the end of that 
time, in 1886, she was engaged by Mr. Stanton for the 
German opera season at the Metropolitan. 

In GERMAN OPERA AT THE METROPOLITAN. 

‘* During that season,” said Mme. von Januschowsky, ‘* I 
sang the minor dramatic réles. The following year I was 
engaged with De Lussan and L’Allemand as one of the 
prima donnas of the Boston Ideals,fand I sang Marguerite 
in Faust, Michaela in Carmen, Leonore in Trovatore and 
Agnes in Der Freischuetz. For the next two seasons, with 
Emma Juch’s company, I appeared as Fide/io, Bruenhilde, 
Venus, Elizabethand Marguerite. 1 paid my first return 
visit to Europe in 1891, when I made a starring tour, ap- 
pearing in Mannheim, Wiesbaden, Bremen and Prague. I 
was at that time offered an engagement in Vienna, and I 
should have accepted it had it not been for my previous 
contract with Mr. Hammerstein, which compelled me to re- 
turn here for the opening of the Manhattan Opera House. 
That season did not last long, and in the spring of 1893 I 
went over to Vienna to take the place of Materna at the 
Imperial Opera House.” 

Mme. von Januschowsky made a great reputation for 
herself in Vienna, not only for her ability as a singer, but 
for her wonderful—at least, it seemed wonderful to her fel- 
lows there—capacity for work. 

** During my two seasons,” she said, ‘‘ I never missed a 
performance, and I was always ready to supply the place 
of anyone who wasill. They could never understand how 
I could do it, but then they had never sung in the Juch 
Opera Company.” 

As to her favorite réles, Mme. von Januschowsky told 
me they are /so/de and Fidelio—New York Herald. 








A Wager Decided. 
“6 ACY ” writes asking if Emma Eames is a so- 
prano or a contralto. We do not believe in bet- 
ting, but candor compels us to declare that Mme. Eames is 
not a contralto. She is a soprano, a dramatic soprano, and 
some day she may sing /so/de and astonish us and aston- 
ish herself. So let your money change hands, ‘‘ Macy.” 








Mr. Deutsch Exonerated.—It is with genuine pleasure 
that we reproduce the following from the Evening Post of 
December 19, for we always considered Mr. Deutsch inno- 
cent, knowing that he is an honest man : 

The seizure of a lot of valuable old violins from Siegmund 
Deutsch, a violin teacher of this city, on the arrival of the steam- 
ship Fuerst Bismarck on September 13 last, for a failure to de- 
clare them as dutiable, will be remembered as the subject of 
some comment at the time. After an official investigation the 
Secretary of the Treasury ordered that the violins be restored to 
Mr. Deutsch, it having satisfactorily appeared at a hearing held 
before Collector Kilbreth, who took the proofs in the case, that 
there had been no attempt at concealment and that there was 
manifestly no intention to violate the United States customs 
laws. Mr. Deutsch, who was represented by Albert E. Hen- 
schel, got his violins upon payment of the regular duty, without 
any penalty, and stands fully exonerated. 

Frissell in Vienna.—Emmeline Potter Frissell, the 
pianist, has taken up her residence in Vienna, and is study- 
ing with Leschetizky. Mrs. Frissell has been highly com- 
plimented by the maestro, and has received much praise 
for her playing. 

ANTED—Church organist and teacher of voice. An 

excellent opening exists in an attractive Southern 

city. For particulars address ‘‘ Georgia,” care of THe 
Musical Courier. 


WO GENUINE OLD VIOLINS FOR SALE.—Mr. 

R. Schmelz wants to sell his two celebrated violins, 

one a Guarnerius and the othera Bergonzi. Please address 
159 East Sixty-second street, New York. 
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T has been left to Mr. Louis A. Horst, an 
American, to start an amateur operatic society in Lon- 
don on the lines of those so popular now in America. Mr. 


Horst is an amateur and is willing to defray all the expenses 
of such a society above the nominal annual fee charged of 1 
guinea and admission fee of 1 guinea. It will be the aim 
of the society to give amateurs who have talent, both vo- 
cally and histrionically, an opportunity of showing it. 

M. Siloti is about to visit us again. The talented Rus- 
sian pianist will give a recital in the small Queen’s Hall 
next Monday, when he will present an exceptionally varied 
program. 

Mme. Adelina Patti has been entertaining a large and 
distinguished company at Craig-y-Nos Castle, including 
the Marchioness of Blandford, the Ladies Churchill, Lady 
Portsmouth, Lady Vivian and the Hon. Misses Vivian, Sir 
Charles and the Misses Phillips, Mrs. Arthur Hay, and 
Miss A. Ganz, on the occasion of a matinée held in the 
Patti Theatre, at which Mr. Auguste Van Biene produced 
his pathetic musical comedy drama, The Broken Melody. 
The performance gave great pleasure to the brilliant audi- 
ence assembled, and at its conclusion Mme. Patti presented 
to all the members of Mr. Van Biene’s company, thirteen 
in number, valuable gifts of jewelry. She had also placed 
a special train at their disposal. 

By the way, The Broken Melody, with Mr. Augustus 
Van Biene as Paul Borinsk?, will reach its 800th perform- 
ance at the Standard Theatre on Monday next. Van Biene 
will include the Hebrew melody, Kol-Nidre, at every per- 
formance during the week, and there will be a special 
matinée on Thursday in addition to the Hebrew Opera 


Company's matinée on Saturday, when Bar-cochla, the 
Son of the Star, will be the attraction offered. 
I have received the following from M. Le Roy: 


Mr. Robert Nicholson, the gifted tenor, a brother of Miss 
Nikita, has signed a contract with M. Le Roy for an addi- 
tional three years. 

M. Le Roy has engaged Mr. W. H. Sherwood, the emi- 
nent American pianist, to give a series of seventy piano 
recitals in Europe next season, beginning at the Gewand- 
haus concerts in Leipsic. 

Mile. Nikita is at present in England, where she is giv- 
ing a series of twelve grand concerts under the direction of 
Madame Patti's manager. After the completion of this 
tour the charming artist will go to Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland and Holland for forty-five operatic represen- 
tations. 

Parts of the programs of the after Christmas Crystal 
Palace concerts have been fixed, and I will probably be 
able to announce full particulars next week. 

Madame Ilka von Palmay, known in private li’e as Com- 
tesse Eugene Kinsky, has been engaged as the prima 
donna for the new Gilbert and Sullivan opera that is being 
written for the Savoy. 

Mr. Alfred Schulz-Curtius has already sold over 2,000 
tickets for Bayreuth next year. 

Herr Hermann Levi will return to London in June to 
conduct one of the Wagner ccncerts. Herr Mottl will like- 
wise be here, and very likely Herr Siegfried Wagner will 
also again visit London in the early summer, probably on 
his honeymoon. 

Eugen d’Albert will then be a member of Mr. Curtius’ 
company, and a hope may be expressed that besides play- 
ing the piano he may, before he leaves, also appear here 
as a conductor. 

Concerts. 

Mme. Josephine Chatterton gave a benefit matinée at 
the Criterion Theatre on Thursday under distinguished 
patronage. A miscellaneous program was provided by 
Madame Chatterton, whose fame as a harpist extends all 
over the world, assisted by such eminent artists as Mme. 





Amy Sherwin, Mrs. Katherine Fisk, Mr. H. Winford Goff 
and others. 

At the concert at the Imperial Institute on Wednesday 
night among the artists were Mr. Whitney Mockridge and 
Mr. David Bispham. The program was not unlike most 
ballad programs, but special mention might be made of 
the songs of Oscar Meyer, which Mr. Whitney Mockridge 
so ably interpreted. I am glad to see that the public are 
so appreciatory of these songs, which are undoubtedly 
some of the best that have been brought to my notice. 
The Bird and the Rose, by Miss Horrocks, is a refined and 
graceful song, in which Mr. Bispham was heard to much 
advantage. 

There was a large and appreciative audience at Mr. 
Frederick Delmar’s concert in Steinway Hall on Thursday 
evening last. The vocalists were Miss Regina de Sales, 
Miss Blanche Ruby, Miss Rosa Green (Americans) and Mr. 
Delmar. Miss Blanche Ruby, who has a sympathetic and 
well trained soprano voice, sang Qui la Voce (Bellini) and 
Good-Bye (Tosti), for which she received anencore. Miss 
Regina de Sales is a soprano with a voice of full, rich tone, 
and was well worthy of the applause afforded her in 
Nymphes et Sylvains (Bemberg) and Preciosita (Dorisi), 
in both of which she was recalled, her extra contributions 
being Supposing, and Sing, Ye Merry Birds, the later re- 
vealing many high qualities of her voice. Miss Rosa 
Green sang with artistic expression A Summer Night 
(Goring Thomas), with ’cello obligato played by Mr. 
Sidney Brooks, and The Gleaner’s Slumber Song (Mat- 
thew). 

Madame Albani gave a concert in Queen’s Hall on 
Wednesday, when she was as warmly applauded as ever by a 
large number of friends. Among those who assisted her 
were Miss Clara Butt and Mr. Raoul Pugno, the Paris 
pianist. 

Mme. BurMEISTER-PETERSEN. 

On Wednesday afternoon Madame Burmeister-Petersen 
gave the second of her piano recitals in Steinway Hall, 
when she was honored by the presence of H. R. H. 
Princess Christian and the German Ambassador. The 
pianist gave an admirable performance of a well selected 
program, including works by her teacher, Liszt, and Bee- 
thoven’s sonata, op. 31, No. 2. I have frequently spoken 
of the work of Madame Burmeister-Petersen, and criticism 
of her playing on Wednesday would therefore be superflu- 
ous. She was in very good form, and her performance of 
Liszt’s arrangement of a group of pieces by Schubert was 
especially enjoyable. 

Vircit RECITAL. 

In the recital hall of the Virgil Piano School, No. 12 
Princes street, Hanover square, Miss Julie Geyer gave a 
recital of some of the standard piano compositions to a 
large audience, who came by invitation to assist at the 
opening of this new concert hall. 

My readers will remember that she is a pupil of Mr. 
A. K. Virgil, the inventor of the Practice Clavier, which is 
destined to modify greatly, if not to revolutionize, the exist- 
ing methods of teaching the piano. Miss Geyer is an able 
exponent of Mr. Virgil’s technical methods. 

During the evening Mr. Virgil gave a few explanations, 
and called on a number of pupils to practically demon- 
strate at the Clavier and piano some of the different stages 
of the student up to the fully developed pianist. These 
demonstrations proved to be of great interest, and cer- 
tainly leads me to believe that this method will do all that 
is claimed for it. 


PopuLarR CONCERT. 

At the Monday “‘ Pop ’’the event of the evening was the 
advent of Herr Reisenauer, ,who was heard in Schubert’s 
trio in B flat, op. 90, and afterward in piano solos. In the 
trio Herr Reisenauer again proved himself an admirable 
ensemble player, keeping his powerful touch under most 
commendable control, and apparently never forgetting the 
importance of always securing an equable balance of tone 
with his brother artists, the result being a most enjoyable 
performance of the genial work. Schubert’s Impromptu 
in A flat, op. 90, No. 4, was also played in delightful sym- 
pathy with the spirit of the music; but it wasin Liszt’s 
clever paraphrases of some of Schubert’s waltzes, entitled 
Allegro con Strepito, and of the Erl King that Herr 
Reisenhauer’s exquisitely delicate and also powerful touch 
was most advantageously shown, and these pieces were 
rendered in a truly memorable manner. It should be 
added that Friulein Boye, a newcomer, made a favorable 
impression by her artistic singing. 

Tue GUILDHALL SCHOOL. 

The students of the Guildhall School of Music gave an 
unusually fine performance of Elijah at Queen’s Hall on 
Thursday evening. The work, both as regards chorus and 
soloists, showed the result of careful preparation and con- 
siderable vocal gifts. In order that several students might 
have an opportunity of appearing, the solos were well di- 
vided up. Among those who distinguished themselves 
might be mentioned Miss Ballard in Hear Ye, Israel, Miss 
M. Robertson in O Rest in the Lord, and Miss Florence 
Oliver. The title réle was sung by Mr. Tom Powley and 
Mr. Leland Langley, the former being by far the better 
vocalist. A special word of praise is due to the orchestra 





for the very efficient way in which their part was carried 
out. Sir Joseph Barnby, the able and popular principal, 
conducted. 

CrysTAL PALACE. 

The program at Sydenham last Saturday opened with 
Hindel’s organ concerto in F, played by Mr. Walter 
Hedgcock, followed by a fine chorus from Bach’s church 
cantata, Praise God the year draws near to its ending. 
This was in turn followed by A Song of Destiny for 
chorus and orchestra, in which the choir was hardly up to 
its usual standard. Between these two choral excerpts, 
Madame Roger-Miclos, the well-known French pianist, 
played Saint-Saéns’ second piano concerto in G minor, an 
impromptu by Schubert and Liszt’s Eighth Rhapsodie. 
The splendid technic and interpretation of this lady, par- 
ticularly in the middle movement of the concerto, brought 
the enthusiastic applause of the house and she was several 
times recalled. Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony was also 
included in the scheme. 

To-day, in commemoration of the 125th anniversary of 
Beethoven’s birth, the program will be devoted to the 
works of that master. 

Mr. BispHAmM’s CONCERT. 

I am happy to state that Mr. Bispham’s venture in un- 
dertaking a concert of vocal and instrumental music by 
composers of olden times met with the most gratifying 
success. Not only was St. James’ Hall crowded on Tues- 
day, December 10, but the enthusiasm of the audience was 
equal to its size. The artists who assisted Mr. Bispham 
were Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss and Mr. Dolmetsch, and Mr. 
Fuller-Maitland. It is difficult to say what numbers gave 
the most satisfaction to the audience, but perbaps the 
three Scarlatti sonatas which Mr. Fuller-Maitland so ad- 
mirably played on the harpsichord, and the last two songs 
by Lawes and Purcell, with which Mr. Bispham ended 
the concert, were the most pleasing as to quality and artis- 
tic as to performance. Nothing better could be found to 
display the range of Mr. Bispham’s voice than these two 
songs. The first one, by Lawes, has several low F’s, and 
the Purcell selection frequently demands high F. A very 
artistic and appropriate book, containing a racy and read- 
able analysis and history of these old composers and their 
works, made the different numbers or the program more 
intelligible, and therefore more interesting than they would 
otherwise have been. 

Lonpon SymMpHOoNy CONCERTS. 

The fourth concert of this season’s series of orchestral 
concerts by Mr. Henschel’s popular band drew together 
a large audience Thursday evening, December 5. The 
program included the Leonora overture No. 3, Symphony 
in B flat, romance in F for violin, and the fourth piano 
concerto, all by Beethoven, as well as the prelude to Act 
III. of Die Meistersingers, and the Hungarian March from 
Berlioz’s Faust. The playing of the orchestra throughout 
the entire program was uniformly excellent. It is plain to 
us that Mr. Henschel is doing better work this year than 
last, simply because he was trying to do more than even 
a man of his unusual gifts could accomplish. We refer to 
the work imposed on him by the Glasgow concerts, the 
conductorship of which Mr. Henschel has resigned. 

ROSENTHAL. 

The last of Herr Rosenthal’s piano recitals was a scene 
of the greatest enthusiasm. His tour through the prov- 
inces has been a triumphal march, and his return to Lon- 
don was eagerly looked forward to. It was therefore not 
surprising to see St. James’ Hall packed on Monday after- 
noon, or to hear the bursts of applause which greeted the 
great pianist and followed each of his selections. The 
program opened with Chopin's sonata in B minor, op. 58, 
which was played with deep feeling and much brilliancy 
in the scherzo, such a performance, in fact, as is very 
rarely heard. This was followed by Bach’s sarabande 
and a Scarlatti selection, both faultlessly given, while 
Chopin’s impromptu in F sharp major was delicately 
given. Next in the list were perfectly wonderful perform- 
ances of Liszt’s arrangement of Schubert’s Lindenbaum 
and Davidoff’s Am Springbrunnen. Schubert’s Wanderer 
Fantasie afforded Herr Rosenthal another opportunity for 
the display of his wonderful technical abilities, especially 
in the last movement. The familiar Si oiseau j’étais 
(Henselt) was taken at a greater speed than usual, but lost 
nothing of clearness or delicacy on that account. The 
gem of the afternoon was the Chopin berceuse, given as 
an encore, which was played with a refinement and charm 
which must have upset the theories of all those who main- 
tain that Herr Rosenthal is lacking in poetry and tender 
feeling, without which technic can never make a great 
pianist. Frank V. ATWATER. 


Blumenberg South.—Blumenberg, the ‘cello virtuoso, 
has gone South on a short concerttrip. He was announced 
at Savannah, Ga., Saturday, December 20. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


COMPOSER-PIANIST. 


Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, 
Piano and Song Interpretation. 


Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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Vienna Letter. 
VIENNA, December 3, 1895. 
IKE Micawber, your correspondent has been 
waiting for something to turn up. The season did 
not begin until quite late, and there has been but little 
stirring in the musical atmosphere. 

Mascagni has come and gone and left the Viennese very 
cool. An entire evening was devoted to his works, in 
which he directed the orchestra, but there were no enthusi- 
asm, no encores and no recalls. In classical Vienna there 
is no middle line apparently. It is either Bach and Bee- 
thoven or Strauss at the other extreme. 

But now comes the news from Mailand that a pamphlet 
against Mascagni has lately appeared there which has 
aroused a great deal of attention in the home of the tone 
poet. The pamphlet leaves are divided into two columns; 
on the left side appears a selection from a composition of 
Mascagni, on the right a corresponding selection from the 
work of another composer, both bearing a striking resem- 
blance. It isthe old cry of plagiary. The Cavelleria Rus- 
ticana prelude looks as if it had been copied from the opera 
Lina, of Ponichielli, with scarcely any change. The Kirch- 
enthor is compared with Massenet’s Kénig von Lahore. 
A motif in the scene between 7urridu and Santuzza ap- 
pears to have been taken from the last scene of Bizet’s Car- 
men. He is also accused of stealing from the Othello of 
Verdi: and the Africanerin of Meyerbeer for scenes in Rat- 
cliff. 

Mascagni is expected to give a satisfactory reply to this 
accusation. I once heard an artist say he had never heard 
a new tune, and a wiser man than he has told us there is 
nothing new under the sun, and he made no especial ex- 
ception of musical composition. In my humble opinion, 
these and similar accusations are ‘‘ trumped up” by the 
envious nine-tenths of the time, and are worse than futile. 

Handel, from this standpoint, was one of the worst 
thieves that ever put notes on paper; but who wishes his 
admiration and enjoyment of the oratorio lessened and his 
ardor dampened as this attempt to debase the moral cur- 
rency fills his mind with doubts about the honesty of the 
composer ? 

Later it was reported that in Graz, at the performance of 
Cavalleria Rusticana, every seat was sold ; Mascagni was 
stormed with applause, and called out numberless times. 
Enthusiasts surrounded his carriage later on and constrained 
him to give his autograph. Was ist los mit den Wienerin? 

Speaking of Strauss, the waltz king, a pretty little story is 
going the rounds here—that one day in a collection of popular 
songs he accidentally came across A Song to a Miller Maid, 
which he recognized as his own, It was written years ago 
in his extreme youth (when he was paying his addresses to 
a pretty maid of that description) to indicate the condition 
of his heart toward his fair captivator. He immediately 
seized upon it, assigned it to his heroine in a scene in the 
Waldmeister, and it was sung not long since in the 
Theater an der Wien, where it has just passed the Gen- 
eralprobe, and the premiére is to be performed to-day with 
Strauss as director, after which he will hand it over to 
Kapellmeister Miiller, who has given this last work of 
Strauss thorough study. 

Das Modell, of Suppé, has tun a hundred nights before 
large audiences, and may fairly be pronounced a success. 
Boieldieu’s Rothkappchen has already been given three or 
four times. 

Its premiére was performed in the Hofopernhaus two 
weeks ago. Rothkadppchen is another Volksmarchen in 
musical setting 4 la Humperdinck, Wagner, and, lastly 
but not leastly, Boieldien. In the overture he attempts the 
pictorial in portraying two situations of the play: How 
Rothkappchen went a-walking in the forest and met the 
gruesome wolf; how the wolf began to run, in order to 





reach the grandam first ; how he imitates the child-voice 
(flute) and the Grandmother answers (fagott), but at the 
moment the latter recognizes the wolf the composer takes 
the music out of the painter’s hands and runs his own way 
in a straight through presto to the close of the overture. 
In the text the fairy tale disappears or rather takes an 
allegorical form. Rothkappchen, for instance, is an orphan 
living with her adopted parents in the woods and growing 
up in great beauty, but protected from seduction by the 
power of her little red hood so long as she wearsit. The 
Baron Rudolf (the wolf), a wild Madchen Jager, tries his 
luck with Red Riding Hood, but his witchcraft has no 
power over the little red cap. Once when she uncon- 
sciously takes it off and is in great danger an old Hermit of 
the Woods appears instantaneously on the scene. This 
forest brother is acquainted with certain mysteries of the 
neighborhood. He knows, too, the story of Rothkappchen's 
parents, the feud that exists between the families of 
Couut Hugo, their landlord, and Baron Rudolph 
on account of the refusal of the latter to give his 
sister (Rothkappchen's mother) to the count in marriage. 
Here everything sinks into mystery and intangibility, and 
is as difficult to relate as it is impossible for it all to have 
happened. 

Looking away from the real genius of the composer, there 
is much happy coincidence in the history of musical comedy 
to lend to his part in it a striking significance. The thread 
of old French tradition is woven through all his education. 
Haydn and Mozart were living sources of help. Rossini 
grew up with him as an artist and breathed upon him the 
warmth of genius. In all the fullness of this inspiration, 
however, he retains his individuality. He remains a 
Frenchman. He is melodious and imaginative. But, 
always ruled more by his intellect than by his song instinct, 
he strives in his technic before everything for clearness 
and Wohlk/ang (that last word is more expressive than any- 
thing we have in English). Says the critic of the Fremden- 
blatt: 

Many a thing seems flat and tasteless to us that his contem. 
poraries relished as very piquant bits. Next to the salt we miss 
that which, however, seldom is wanting—the pepper. We find 
certain cadences, certain ever recurring forms, quite obsolete. 
In Rothk&ppchen nearly everything in the history of village 
music is obsolete. In an altogether different manner do we con- 
ceive the song of the shepherd and peasant—the rural life. 
With us the dream life is more nervous than with Boieldieu ; the 
wonderful, more mysterious. The French are characterized by 
more frationalistic traits. In this music many will find a red 
cheeked health, but to us it appears rather as an interesting 
sickness. 

Rothkappchen did not arouse enthusiasm, but it cer- 
tainly excited much pleasure. In Renard Red Riding 
Hood found a charming representative. She takes the 
part of Hansel quite as well and better from certain stand- 
points, since in the latter réle she must drop completely her 
natural feminine identity and act the wild, heedless, romp- 
ing boy. Sir Augustus Harris may have imported Hiinsel 
and Gretel, but he has not brought Mark and Renard to 
you, than whom two more charming and delightful im- 
personators would be difficult to find. Renard has a 
velvety, clear and tuneful voice, united with much beauty 
of person and a real genius as an actress. But Mark, 
while she has perhaps a superior voice and has highly per- 
fected and refined her art, is not beautiful, but has great 
charm of personality. Both her voice and person indicate 
a high type of refinement. She is, in fact, exquisitely re- 
fined and her magnetism is almost of a spiritual force. In 
Margarethe (Faust) one feels asense of disappointment on 
her first appearance, for Gretchen should certainly be beau- 
tiful, butin every step, in every tone, her grace and win- 
someness and that perfection of charm found always in sim- 
plicity are more and more apparent. In the tragic parts 





these traits appear more and more prominent, and what 
is more tragic than such a mind in ruins? From Greée/ to 
Margarethe is a wide leap, but she is equal to the de- 
mands of each, widely differing as they do. Americans 
should try to import Mark and Renard (Renard) for a sea- 
son at least. 

Norma has been revived and was given not long since 
betore a crowded house, with Lehmann (Frau Kalisch), 
who is here as Gastspiel/erin in the principal part. Her 
conception of Norma meets with enthusiastic praise from 
the Viennese, who remember her in former days as always 
able to sing either ‘‘nach der Schule or gegen der Schule,” 
just as she pleased, equally well, but always with a flexible 
voice and a wonderful velocity in passages. This time she 
appeared with her sister, who stands side by side with her 
in opera singing. But they had the misfortune to sing once 
out of tune (both were too high on the same note), and in 
the repetition of a colatura cadenza they lost their ensem- 
ble completely. 

Van Dyck is another singer (tenor) that Americans 
should try to import. Speaking of Margarethe reminds 
me to say that Ben Davies, the famous London tenor, has 
been here and sang to a great audience in the Grosser 
Musik Verein Saal. One number was Sei mir gegriisst, 
which Van Dyck sings as no mortal man but him can 
sing. I cannot say that I enjoyed Davies’ performance 
or execution of this so much as I might have if I had 
never heard Van Dyck. A better Faus/, more appropriate 
in person and more wonderful in voice, both as to range, 
mellowness and flexibility, has not been heard either on 
this or the other side of the Atlantic, in my humble 
opinion. 

Eugen d’Albert is expected to play here next week. 
After him comes Stavenhagen. My tickets for Anton 
Foerster, the Berlin pianist, came so late that I iost the 
opportunity of hearing him; but there has been a pianist 
here, Roderick Bosz, very young, whose first concert in 
the Bosendorfen Saal has almost made him great. He re- 
ceived storms of applause, was repeatedly encored, and 
Ben Davies was so much pleased with him that he invited 
him to play at his concert in Graz. 

Louis and Susanne Reé, the celebrated Kiinstler paar, 
were lately invited to play before the Hochprinzessin 
Stefanie, who received them with a cordiality and pleasure 
that come rarely except in personal friendship. Louis 
Reé is busy on a work of dedication to the Princess, which 
he will present to her asa souvenir. Susanne Reé received 
enthusiastic applause last month in a concert given in the 
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Grosser Music Verein Saal. Mrs. Reé excels in light tech- 
nicand Wohlklang. The Liszt phantasie of Don Juan 
called forth an enthusiastic encore. Their ensemble play- 
ing is truly a delight and an education to hear, and although 
Mrs. Reé has a marked individuality and a Bohemian tem- 
perament, which is something akin to the Hungarian, she 
knows how to subordinate this in their ensemble playing 
when the occasion calls for it. It is this that Hanslick 
refers to in the lines so familiar to artists here: 

Woran sie das schénste Beispiel geben, 

Harmoniein du Kunst, Harmonie im Leben. 

As I wrote you in my last letter, Mr. and Mrs. Reé are 
pupils of Leschetizky and intimate friends of Paderewski. 
This Leschetizky method is truly a remarkable one. A 
wonderful method indeed can be built upon this and the 
Virgil method, for one is the complement to the other, 
and what the one lacks the other supplies. The Virgil fol- 
lowers, with all their enthusiasm and using a finger 
resistance of 5-14 ounce in their practice, do not always 
necessarily produce the ome that comes from a real finger 
strength, such as Leschetizky teaches. But the lightness 
and clearness of the former, united with the beautiful WoA/- 
klang of the latter, ought to result in a technic of rare 
beauty. The Leschetizky method has also the secret of a 
loose wrist, which to anyone with average ability comes in 
a marvelously short time, and comes to stay. 

Indeed a pupil does not proceed a single step until he has 
acquired this—the first great requisite of artistic piano 
playing. 

Anton Foerster gives a second concert to-night, when I 
shall have an opportunity of hearing him and judging of 
his merits. 

There is a promising young violinist here that has de- 
veloped to a most remarkable degree—Kreisler, an artist 
of great seriousness and promise, who treats both his violin 
and the masters with reverence. The air has been rife 
with violinists; Scotta, with her individuality ; Kreisler, 
with his aerial fluidity and seriousness, and lastly came 
Such, the young pupil of Joachim and Wilhelm). 

In the first concert with orchestra, Richter as director, 
he gave the Beethoven violin concerto, with cadenzas by 
Joachim ; the famous ciaconna of Bach and the Mendels- 
sohn violin concerto. The Beethoven concerto was a little 
weak, perhaps owing to nervousness, but the famous theme 
of the ciaconna was very well done, with considerable 
breadth of bowing and fullness of tone. The Mendelssohn 
concerto was almost passionate. While this young artist 
has great perfection of technic and is reverent and serious 
even in his extreme youth, yet he seems to lack the power 
of leading us quite away from violin strings, delicate finger 
points and good bowing ; in other words, ‘‘ das Gefiihl” is 
not, or was not that night, greatly apparent. 

He gives a second concert soon again without orchestra, 
when we shall have another opportuuity of forming an 
opinion in this respect. 

Speaking of Richter brings me to the subject of the Vi- 
enna Orchestra, of which the Viennese may well be proud. 
Richter appears a little cold, but there is a very strong, 
however subtle, sympathy between him and his orchestra 
which commands them and draws his best from every per- 
former. It reminded me of the old story of Jonathan Edwards, 
stern and severe, who read without a gesture or lifting his 
eyes from the page, and yet who moved his audience as 
though he were a hypnotist or mesmerist. Richter is the 
embodiment of dignity, and has none of the frantic ges- 
tures of Paur. I was reminded of the palmy days of the 
Thomas Orchestra in New York when the Philharmonic of 
Vienna gave their first orchestral concert not long since. 
After all there is nothing like the orchestral music to meet 
every want that the mind or soul feels for in all musical ex- 
pression. Such crescendos! such climaxes! and all free 
from ‘' noise,” all alive with musical fervor and glowing 
with sacred fire! When one attempts to criticise such 
work one is speechless. How weak and piping does the 
voice seem which feebly gasps: ‘‘ Yes, but once they lost 
their ensemble, those of the woodwind instruments and 
those of the brass, and he of the flute once or twice pro- 
duced bad tone, and I have heard the babbling of the brook 
and the voices of the woods in the Beethoven Pastoral 
Symphony better done.” é 

Your humble correspondent, in short, feels it a pre- 
sumption to attempt to criticise the Vienna Orchestra. 
Oh, that Boston might come here and learn and invite 
Nikisch to return with her, with the promise to be true and 
faithful and never more coquet ! 

The program was as follows: 


CPOE CE BINGO oobi ch nbc hcndevseWccaesearen Cherubini 
Concert in D moll fur zwei Violin with Streichorchester.....Bach 
VORNGNE CMM, . occcvcvtesse bccusceeteccccavesdoul Wagner 
Symphonie Pastorale, No. 6..........ssccccsccectecees Beethoven 


In the Bach concerto for two violins, Hofcapellmeister 
Hellmesberger and Arnold Rosé K. u. K. Kammer virtu- 
ose, the violinists for the occasion, acquitted themselves 
bravely, and in the unspeakably beautiful largo aroused 
the audience to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. 

All that can be said of the Parsifal Vorspiel may be un- 
derstood when I remind you that Richter is a great Wag- 
nerian and thinks he understands Wagner, in which opinion 
he cannot be disputed ; Richter understands Wagner and 





he understands his orchestra, and when I add that his 
orchestra understands him the rest goes without saying. 
Fanny Davies, the accomplished clavier virtuosin, played 
yesterday with the second orchestral (Philharmonic) con- 
cert, but as I had another important engagement I did not 
hear her. She gives a concert this week, and I will write 
of her in my next, when I shall have much to say of 
d’Albert, Stavenbagen and Anton Foerster, the young 
pianist from Berlin. EMMELINE PoTTER FRISSELL. 








SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





G. Schirmer, Jr., Boston. 

ae songs with piano accompaniment (why not 

drop the word ‘ pianoforte” in this country? nobody 
ever asks to see or hear a pianoforte) by P. A. Tirindelli. 
We learn that this Venetian, who is now in Boston, is an 
excellent violinist, which may be one reason why he cannot 
get a favorable hearing in that city; there are too many 
clever violinists in the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The 
songs show him as a good musician, full of southern passion 
and pathos, with a rhythmical gift that isencouraging. We 
should like to see something more important than songs, 
something a step higher, although we are free to say that 
the songs are of a calibre that justifies study, as they can 
be made grateful on the stage. 





J. C. Groene, Cincinnati, 

A song by W. L. Needham called Baby's Letter to Santa 
Claus. The firm of publishers incloses the following : 

To the Editor : 

We send you with this anew song called Baby’s Letter to Santa 
Claus, just issued by us, which we would like for you to give a notice 
in your valued paper. We inclose a notice, which kindly insert ; or 
anything similar willdo. Thanking you in advance, we remain, 

Yours, J.C. GROENE & Co. 

No; wecannot doit. The thing is a rank offense against 
decency and society. Children should not be permitted to 
hear such rot, for those having musical talents must in- 
evitably be guarded against all publications of that nature. 
Tons of such stuff are annually published in this country. 
When will the imposition cease? 





Aug. C. Metz, Brcoklyn. 

‘* Sweetheart Serenade” music and poem by Aug. C. 
Metz, dedicated to Eleanor Schmidt. It opens ‘‘ Oh how 
I Love my Sweetheart! Words of mine can never tell” 
and then, of course, Mr. Metz goes ahead and puts music 
to his words to make the telling effective, but it fails, for he 
says ‘‘Ah, could I truly my love impart” (no one ever 
doubted him) ‘‘ my love I'd tell and tell it well.” So far 
so good, but Mr. Metz must have been suddenly struck 
dumb, for he states ‘‘ But I have not power of speech” and 
later on ‘‘ Oh, would that I had power of speech!" Some- 
how or other we don’t feel so sorry, after all. Even the 
rudimentary laws of music, let us say of mere mathemat- 
ical music, are not entertained seriously. How many 
crimes are there committed within five lines and four 
spaces! It reminds us of the composer who refused to 
use whole and half notes in the compositions he was writ- 
ing during the year succeeding his wife’s death, under the 
plea that he was in mourning and black notes only were 
permissible, or in good form. 





J. P. Weiss, Detroit. 

Slumber Song for piano, by Gustav E. Mann. Mr. Weiss 
is the oldest publisher in Detroit, but is now seldom heard 
from. 

Evidently Mr. Mann has been studying music. There is 
at least some evidence of suggestion and a musical idea. 





Peters Publishing Company, Sandusky, 

The Society Two Step, by William Frederick Peters, for 
Piano Forte. Of course the piano is meant. The follow- 
ing greets us on the title page. 

Across the dreamy blue Danube, 
Like this two step glides upon its way. 
Strong arms clasping a tapering waist, 
Makes drooping eyes as bright as day. 

It is a question here of complex rhetoric which no ob- 
scurity of syntax can elucidate without functional disar- 
rangement of poetic license. Does it mean that strong 
arms clasping a tapering waist are taking it (the waist, of 
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course) across the dreamy blue Danube or do the strong 
arms engaged in the clasping of the tapering waist make 
drooping eyes as brightas day? Or, onthe other hand, isit 
this two step that glides upon its way that makes the droop- 
ing eyes as bright as day or get across the dreamy blue 
Danube? 

Ah, the music may tell! It is Opus 14, No. 8. Very em- 
barrassing again. If Mr. Peters has written on an average 
eight numbers to each opus he has committed 112 of these 
breaches against musical form. This is simply inexpressi- 
bly vile. It should be played on stencil pianos only. 





G. Schirmer, New York. 

A Dictionary of Musical Terms, Compiled and Edited by 
Dr, Th. Baker. This volume, carefully gotten up for con- 
stant use, contains upward of 9,000 English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Latin and Greek words and phrases used in 
the Art and Science of Music. The rules of pronunciation 
are also included. Standard works have been liberally 
used to get the proper material and the fact is candidly ad- 
mitted, and not only that, but it is brought into evidence to 
indorse the book. Thus Grove, Riemann, Gevaert, Weitz- 
mann, Stainer, Barrett, Ambros, Paul, Soullier, Helmholtz, 
Niecks, the Century Dictionary and other authorities 
are quoted. This dictionary should bein the hands of every 
musician, its condensed form making it eminently practical. 





Alfred A. Farland’s Active Season.—Mr. Alfred A. 
Farland, the celebrated banjo virtuoso, is having the busiest 
season of his career. Having just returned froma success- 
ful tour of the West, he is now preparing for an extended 
Southern trip, and is negotiating for a series of recitals in 
New Orleans during February. Mr. Farland will play on 
January 14 at Plainfield, N. J. ; Jan. 15th, Little Falls, N. Y.; 
January 16, Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Jan- 
uary 17th, Richmond, Va.; January 20th, Petersburg, 
Va.; thence proceeding South. The press is unanimous 
in its praise of Mr. Farland’s performance whenever he 
appears. 

The Kitley Concerts.—A brilliant course of concerts, 
under the auspices of Mr. Kitley, is projected to take place 
in Elmira, N. Y., after the holidays. Good judgment has 
been exercised and no expense spared in the selection of 
artists, who include Lillian Blauvelt, Katherine Bloodgood, 
Mackenzie Gordon, Dr. Carl Martin, Rivarde, Lachaume, 
James Fitch Thomson, Carlotta Desvignes, Blumenberg, 
Maud Morgan and Pizzarello. The outlook is extremely 
attractive. 

Verdi’s Requiem in Cleveland.—The Cleveland Vocal 
Society gave a most successful performance of Verdi's 
great work, the Manzoni Requiem, on the 12th inst. 
Among the soloists who especially distinguished them- 
selves were Mrs. Seabury Ford, who sang most brilliantly, 
and Mr. Arthur Beresford, whose artistic singing of the 
bass part made a deep impression. 
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Miss Janotha. 


ISS JANOTHA, whose recent appearance here 

at a Waldorf afternoon musicale made her a wel- 

come feature in the musical life of New York, is a musician 

of rare gifts and associations. Miss Janotha brought to the 

study of her favorite art in the first case a clear, firm intel- 

lect, which grasped simultaneously a variety of sympathetic 

broadening arts, and a warm, sensitive poetic temperament, 

which makes itself felt in the touch and tone of her playing, 
which is richly satisfying in an unusual degree. 

Miss Janotha began her musical life as early as many so- 
called prodigies. She is of Polish parentage and was born 
in Warsaw. By a relative of her grandmother, who was 
the wife of the last king of Poland, she is allied to Polish 
royalty, but her life has been by aristocratic accident thrown 
principally with nobility and royalty in England, where she 
has established herself a permanent favorite, as well as in 
various parts of the Continent. 

She imbibed music at a baby age through her mother, 
who was also her instructor, and who was herself a pupil of 
the master who taught Chopin. At the age of ten she could 
play the principal classical sonatas. Later she went to 





Germany and studied under Joachim, the director of the 


the laureate’s most beautiful songs has been most suc- 
cessful. 

She has enterprise in every musical cause, wherever it may 
be made plain to her that she can actively help, and in this 
way she was the originator and primary active executant 
of the Chopin memorial concert in London a few years ago 
for the purpose of placing a tablet in the church where the 
composer was christened. On this occasion she introduced 
a newly discovered MS. nocturne written by Chopin when 
still a young man. It seems to have been composed 
especially to please his sister Louise, and contains themes 
from his F minor concerto and the song Maiden’s Wish, 
both of which compositions she loved. 

Miss Janotha’s chapel in the Isle of Wight is a subject of 
extreme interest. It is called the ‘‘ Imperial Chapel Lau- 
reate,” and it is arranged and guarded by Miss Janotha. 

The original picture of Our Blessed Lady (Queen of Po- 
land) is at Crestechower, and was painted by St. Luke on 
acypress table made by St. Joseph, upon which the Holy 
Family took their meals. A grand-uncle of Miss Janotha 
was prior of the monastery at Cyestorhowa. 

The Pope sent his special blessing for this chapel, gifts 
from Court; the Princess Beatrice placed her own organ 
from Lord and Lady Tennyson, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 








MISS JANOTHA’S CHAPEL 


Imperial Hochshule, and finally, owing to her specific talent 
and remarkable temperament, was accepted as a pupil by 
Mme. Clara Schumann. Mme, Schumann was attracted by 
the signal abilities of the young artist, whom she not only 
continued to instruct but whom she sent for a tour through 
Germany, Holland, France and England, constituting Miss 
Janotha the first of her pupils who challenged public pro- 
fessional attention. 

In England Miss Janotha took the place of Mme. Schu- 
mann at one of the Monday Popular concerts and was at 
once acclaimed as a pianist who reflected more than well 
the rare abilities of Mme. Schumann herself. England be- 
came to Miss Janotha, by reason of her warm reception 
there and the numerous prominent friends made, a sort of 
second home. She has been made an artistic pet among 
England's families of most noble standing and in her per- 
formances throughout the entire of Great Britain and Ire- 
land has won the most notable and enthusiastic success. 
Indeed it may well be said that all over the British Islands 
she is looked for, known and loved. 

Honors have fallen thickly and deservedly on this charm- 
ing pianist. She is court pianist to the German Emperor ; 
has had conferred on her the highest diploma Rome can 
offer—that presented by the St. Cecilia Academy ; she is 
honorary member of every musical society of note in Eu- 
rope, has had an Ave Maria from her pen accepted by the 
Pope—the only composition by a woman he has thus hon- 
ored ; and last, but not least, has been personally presented 
by the Queen, before whom she has often played, with the 
coveted Victoria Badge, which is held by only two other 
ladies, 

Miss Janotha is not only a performer of much genius, but 
she is a creator of music herself. Her Mountain Scenes, 
written for piano, have decided original power, and her col- 
aboration with Lady Tennyson in the setting of some of 





IN 


WIGHT. 


THE ISLE OF 


adorn it, Empress Frederick was the first guest, followed by 
the Crown Princess of Austria, the Princesses Louise and 
Beatrice ; John Oliver Hobbes prayed also there. The color- 
ing is blue and gold. 

Miss Janotha bears with her to America a letter from 
Mr. Gladstone to President Cleveland, which she will 
shortly present in person. The pianist will give a series of 
piano recitals next season throughout the States. Person- 
ally Miss Janotha is most interesting, polished, sympathet- 
tic and intellectual. She has a magnetic individuality, 
which captivates everyone with whom she comes in con- 
tact. 








Rockville Choral Union.—A concert was given by the 
Rockville Choral Union, E. J. Fitzhugh director, on Tues- 
day evening, December 12, at Athenzeum Hall. 

The Hirschberg Musical Agency.—The amount of im- 
portant business concluded by this bureau and the constant 
applications received from prominent artists for enrolment 
upon its list demonstrate the high standing already attained 
and the confidence bestowed upon its methods by both 
artists and managers. 

Three Concert Recitals.—The first of a series of three 
concert recitals was given on Friday evening, December 
18, in the Y. W. C. A. building, Worcester, Mass., by Mr. 
Wm. A. Howland, baritone, and Mr. Arthur J. Bassett, 
pianist, assisted by Mr. J. C. Bartlett, tenor. Mr. George 
M. Bassett was the accompanist. The program, in consid- 
eration of the Beethoven anniversary, included several 
Beethoven works, among them the first movement of the 
G major concerto, with the Reinecke cadenza, played by 
Mr. Arthur J. Bassett, with the orchestral score on second 
piano by Mrs. George M. Bassett. At the second concert, 
to take place on January 17, the management announce 
Miss Lucile Saunders, contralto, as soloist. 





Cincinnati Opera Scheme. 
CINCINNATI, Ohio, December 20, 1895. 


HE first definite step toward organizing the 
Opera Festival Association was taken yesterday noon 
in the directors’ room of the chamber of commerce. Mr. 
Peter Rudolph Neff, president of the College of Music, was 
chosen chairman of the meeting and Mr. George N. Kreh- 
biel secretary. The fact that the president of the College 
of Music should be called upon to preside recalls the great 
operatic enterprises engineered by Col. George Ward 
Nichols, Mr. Neff’s predecessor at the college. 

The proposed annual opera festival is to be held in No- 
vember in order to to avoid a clash with the May Festival. 
It is evident, however, from the present list of stockholders 
that the ruling spirits of the May Festival are not with the 
new movement. 

At the preliminary meeting it was shown that Mr. 
Hinkle’s plan had a substantial backing. Nothing was 
done, however, ,except to appoint a committee of five to 
take steps to fill the stockholders’ list at once. Ninety-six 
gentlemen have subscribed so far, but the final number 
is to be 200. 

The plan is, as I stated in a previous letter, to give an 
annual season of two weeks of opera with the aid of the 
Abbey & Grau or Damrosch or possibly both forces, sup- 
plemented by a local chorus and the Cincinnati Symphony 
One opera is to be produced each year with 
Several! noted 


Orchestra. 
the strongest cast that money can provide. 
European singers whose contracts do not permit of a tour 
in America would be brought over especially for this pro- 
duction. 

Gigantic propositions of this sort naturally interest the 
business community. The merchant dreams of countless 
excursion trains and fat country purses. The bigger the 
bait the greater the haul. From a musical point of view, 
however, it must be confessed that in the past these 
periods of excitement have done little for genuine musical 
advancement, if in truth they have not been an actual 
drawback. 

Nevertheless the present move has a far firmer artistic 
foundation to build upon than the great Nichols opera 
festivals, when Cincinnati had neither an orchestra nor 
By next spring we shall have a 
known to the 
orchestra 


a suitable auditorium. 
music hall filled with 
modern opera house. 
worthy of the city. 
The sound progress of musical art in this city must de- 
If these gentlemen who are so 


every appliance 
We already have an 


pend upon the orchestra. 
ready to invest some $150,000 yearly in a season of opera 
will retognize this fact, and give their first thought to the 
orchestra, the proposed festival will stand as a logical out- 
growth of the city’s musical advance, instead of a com- 
mercial enterprise built upon false artistic pretenses. 


* 2 # 


Mr. Van der Stucken has arranged the following pro- 
gram for the concert of the New York Sympheny Orches- 
tra he is to conduct on the 3d prox.: Symphony, D minor, 
Schumann; concerto for piano, E flat, Liszt (Paderewski) ; 
overture, Ingwelde, Max Schillings; overture, Roustan and 
Ludmila, Glinka; suite from the lyric drama Les Erin- 
nyes, Massenet. 

Paderewski is to play with the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra on January 8. The pianist was to have givena 
recital on that date, but at the request of Mr. Van der 
Stucken agreed to play with the orchestra instead. The 
concert is not one of the regular Symphony series. 

Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler will be the soloist at the next 
Symphony concert. 

Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson is to sing in The Messiah 
with the Choral Society of St. Louis on the 28th inst. and 
in the same oratorio at Cleveland on the 1st of next month. 

The May Festival Association seems to be having a 
hard time in finding suitable soloists. Ben Davies and 
Watkin-Mills are the only definite announcements. 

The ‘‘ Pops,’’ under Mr. Michael Brand’s conductorship, 
continue to crowd the Walnut Street Theatre every Sun- 
day afternoon. The orchestra accomplishes little, as but 
one rehearsal is held for each concert. Mr. and Mrs. 
Franz Wilzcek were the soloists last Sunday. 

Ropert I. Carrer. 








Chicago Musical College.—An entertainment was given 
in the Central Music Hall of the Chicago Music College on 
Tuesday evening, December 17, by pupils of the depart- 
ment of oratory and dramatic art, assisted by Eunice 
Clarke Drake, soprano. On Saturday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 21, in Apollo Hall a successful children’s dramatic en- 
tertainment was given. 


Emma Heckle in Town.—Miss Emma Heckle, soprano, 
has returned to New York from her Western and Eastern 
trip, and is prepared to enter on a busy winter as artist and 
teacher. 

Rossini Club Celebrated.—The Rossini Club, of Port- 
land, Me., celebrated the 125th anniversary of Beethoven’s 
birth by a most enjoyable concert, composed solely of the 
master’s works. 
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Boston, Mass., December 22, 1895. 

ISS GERTRUDE FRANKLIN gave a song 
M recital in Steinert Hall the afternoon of the 16th. 
She sang these songs: Air from Kassya, Delibes; mélodie 
from Lakmé; air from Esclarmonde; Gounod’s Repentir, 
viola obligato, and four songs by Tirindelli. With Miss 
Grace Chase she sang a duet from Le Roi l’a dit. Mrs. 
Loring sang Lalo’s Captive and Souvenir, and Awake 
Mr. Tirindelli played a sonata of 





Saturnia, from Semele. 
Tartini. 

Mr. Tirindelli is a Venetian, who, as I hear, was at, the 
head of some conservatory in the City of the Doges. He 
composes, he plays the piano and the violin, ¢nd possibly 
the German flute, for he is said to be a good all round 
A lady of Boston met him in some palace 
or gondola. Addicted to music, she interested herself in 
him. ‘The story goes that he was imported to take the 
place of Mr. Timothée Adamowski, who had resigned his 
position in the Symphony Orchestra. Lo and behold! Mr. 
Adamowski did not go with Melba on her concert journey- 
ing, but at the first Symphony concert he was in his accus- 
tomed place, while Mr. Tirindelli had the opportunity of 
observing him from the first gallery. And the 16th of the 
month saw the début of the Italian musician in Boston. 

As a composer Mr. Tirindelli follows in the footsteps of 
the better of the Italian salon song writers. He chooses 
passionate texts; witness the words of Amore, amor ! 

‘*O love! I feel thee all palpitating divine in the sun, 
in the blowing of the broad, free winds; in the sweet, 
pure, tremulous odor of the first violets. Like vital sap, 
warm, poetic, thou livest and flowest in the new-born 
stalks; thou singest with the larks, like a bold angel among a 
thousand atoms of gold; thou diffuseth with light the world 


musician. 


and sky! I feel thee all palpitating in the mirth of new- 
born April. Thou givest perfume to roses; wings to the 
wind. Thou coverest the earth with dreams and kisses. 


Love, I feel thee all palpitating; but in my heart thou art 
dead!’’ 

When he sets such glowing phrases to music you find 
smooth, complimentary expression rather than any passion- 
ate outburst. His songs are nicely written; they are thor- 
oughly amiable; but in them there is no personal note, no 
marked individuality. 

As an accompanist he was discreet and musical. Asa 
violinist he did not make a favorable impression, except in 
the obligato to Gounod’s sensuous expression of repentance 
that finds delight in recollection. His performance of the 
sonata was one of little worth, and he gave few evidences 
of careful training. 

Miss Franklin sang exceedingly well. Her technical 
display was above reproach, and there was unusual 
warmth, there was true emotion. Her programs are 
almost always fresh and interesting, and that of Monday 
was no exception. There are cities whose names or 
location on the map excite curiosity and desire to see 
them, as Bagdad, Damascus, Gienada. No wonder that 
the historical old woman found comfort in the word 
Mesopotamia as it fell from the lips of the preacher. So 
it is with the names of operas. Kassya! Does not the 
very title suggest languorous, sensuous music? It is not 
likely that we shall ever hear Delibes’ posthumous opera 
so long as opera in the United States is the sport of 
fashion and the exploiting of a favorite singer. But the 
Swallow song of Sonia, sung delightfully by Miss Franklin, 
aroused regret that the opera is here unknown. It is true 
that this one swallow may not make an opera; but why are 
music lovers of our great cities debarred from hearing the 
works of modern dramatic composers ? 

Mrs. Loring has a rich contralto voice, and she gives 
promises of a career, if she will be faithful in study. At 
present she has not authority of technic, and so she does not 
display to advantage her natural temperament. 


* 
nn * 


Rip, a comic opera, libretto by Meilhac, Gille, Farnie, 
music by Planquette, was produced at the Castle Square 
Theatre the 16th. It is my impression that this produc- 
tion was the first in Boston. I do not know whether the 
operetta has ever been sung in New York or New Orleans. 

New York did hear a Rip Van Winkle at Niblo’s Septem- 
ber 27, 1855. The libretto was by J. H. Wainwright, the 
music was by G. F. Bristow. The Pyne and Harrison 


Company produced it with this cast: Az, Stretton (his 





first appearance); Vz//ecour, Horncastle; Nicholas Ved- 
der, Hayes; Von Bummell, Setchell; Dame Van 
Winkle, Miss S. Pyne; Alice, Miss L. Pyne. This opera 
was revived in 1870 by the Richings Company, when 
Henri Drayton took the part of Rzp. 

Planquette’s Rip was first produced at the Comedy 
Theatre, London, October 14, 1882. Fred Leslie was Riz, 
Violet Cameron, Gretchen and Alice; Sadie Martinot was 
the Xafrina. Sadie assured us in an interview published 
some years ago that /igaro (Paris) swore she was ‘‘ sweet 
enough to eat.’’ Punch remarked,that if the story of 
Planquette refusing £20,000 for the work was true the 
publisher making the offer must have been Boosey. Ha, 
ha! Likewise Tee-hee! 

The operetta was first heard in Paris at the Folies- 
Dramatique November 11, 1884. Scalini, Brindes and 
Mely-Meyer were the chief women. 7p was played by 
Léon Brémont, who, having taken the second prize for 
tragedy and comedy at the Conservatory, made his début 
at the Odéon in 1879. Then there were revivals. 
October 18, 1894, the operetta was added to the repertory of 
the Gaité, when that excellent artist Soulacroix was A7p; 
Fugére was /schabod, and that delectable woman Mari- 
etta Sully was the Kaze. 

* . * 

I have wondered occasionally why some American com- 
poser of to-day, hunting a subject for operatic treatment, 
has not elaborated the charming story of Irving. To be 
sure, the legend is a wandering tale. There is the story 
of the Seven Sleepers, which is an adaptation of the older 
one in the Koran, in which the sleepers are accompanied 
by a dog, who is afterward admitted into Paradise, where 
it sits beside the ass of Balaam, and converses affably 
with the ant of Solomon, the whale of Jonah, the ram of 
Isaac, the calf of Abraham, the camel of Saleh, the 
cuckoo of Balkis, the ox of Moses, and the mare of Mo- 
hammed. 

Then there are the legends of German and Spanish 
royal sleepers, and the Orient abounds in similar tales. 

Only last night I was reading Le Livre de Baruch, from 
the Ethiopan Apocrypha, translated into French by René 
Basset, and I came across this story of Abimelech. 
‘He carried the fig basket about noon, after he had re- 
ceived the message of Jeremiah. Coming toa thick-leaved 
tree he stopped under its shade to rest. Putting his head 
on the basket, he slept for sixty-six years without awaking. 
Then he arose, and said, I must have slept a little; my 
head is heavy; I did not havea good nap. Opening the 
basket he found the figs fresh and juicy. He would fain 
have gone to sleep again, for his head was heavy, and his 
rest had not refreshed him, but he said, ‘I fear if I sleep 
and am late, my father Jeremiah will blame me, be- 
cause he sent me away at an early hour. So I will arise 
and depart, for the heat is great, and it will not be less any- 
where. He arose and he took the basket, and he went 
toward the c ty of Jerusalem; but he no lounger recognized 
the city or his house. ‘ Blessed he thou, O Lord!’ he 
cried, and terror suddenly beset him. ‘Is not this the city 
of Jerusalem? Have Ilostmy way onthemountain? Or 
is it not because my head is heavy, from restless sleep, 
and so my wits wander? How shall I tell Jeremiah that 
the town has changed before my eyes?’ He searched 
with his eyes the city, to know if it was Jerusalem. He 
entered the city, looking to find something known, and he 
found nothing. ‘Blessed art thou,O Lord!’ he cried, 
‘for great trouble has come upon me.’ Then he went far 
from the town and he sat himself down and mourned, and 
he knew not where to go.”’ 

Now this book of Baruch, not the book admitted by the 
Roman Catholic Church as canonical, was written probably 
by a Christian, and inGreek, fifteen or sixteen centuries ago. 


* 
* * 


Tt is the fashion to pooh-pooh gently at the works of 
Washington Irving; to speak of him in connection with 
shoe buckles and ruffles; to mention him en passant asa 
belated and diluted Addison; or his style is too 1820. But 
I had always thought there were possibilities in some of 
Irving’s books for an imaginative composer, especially in 
the story of Rip, until I talked last week with a composer 
of genius—you know him, and the word is none too strong. 
He said, ‘‘ Yes, there’s good stuff for the second act and 
for the third, but what are you going to do in the first?’’ 
And then the composer added ‘that the scene in the 
mountains would suggest wild music. There must bea 
touch of the supernatural in every great opera.”’ 

Then we talked long and earnestly over subjects for 
operas. While Enna’s Aucassin and Nicolete is in re- 
hearsal at Copenhagen, or will be shortly, Barnet and 
Chadwick are at work on the same story here. For Bar- 
net has a soul above extravaganzas, and wishes to win 
honor as a serious librettist. As though the librettos of 
certain comic operas were not sepulchrally solemn! I 
always think of Mr. Harry B. Smith, for instance, as 
suffering from some chronic and depressing internal com- 
plaint, and Mr. Farnie’s name recalls plumes and a hearse 
and the crawling procession. Let us return to subjects for 
opera, There's no heroic Lancelot; and, in fact, Wagner 
is the only one that has approached even distantly the 





Round Table with success. I doubt if the negro or the 
American Indian will ever be a sympathetic figure in 
opera. Nor do I clamor for the appearance of General 
George Washington in grand opera, singing with dignity 
and realistically disclosing imperfect dentistry. There are 
wild Irish stories, and stories in Eastern books that might 
fire a musician’s fancy. Do you know the tale of Aonan- 
na-Righ, as told by Nora Hopper? It isin the third volume 
of the Yellow Book. 
* " * 

Planquette and his French librettists had no tradition to 
hamper them when they went to work. They recked not 
of Joe Jefferson orhis play. Xz, to be sure, is a good-for- 
nothing, a tosspot, a vagabond, but his wife adores him 
and spoils him. He has found a treasure in the mountains. 
He has taken enough of it to pay the mortgage and dis- 
appoint the lawyer. He will dig up the rest, and then he 
and his wife and child will go to the valley of the Mohawk. 
But he drinks with the chief goblins who, in the second 
act, do turns as though in a continuous variety show. 
Then the sleep and the return. 

I have never seen the French version of this operetta, 
but I am sure it is different from that produced at the 
Castle Square, which in many instances follows hard on 
the familiar play. The music given is pale and weak. 
There were omissions and interpolations. Mr. Murray 
sings in the third act The Girl I Adore, and he sings it 
sweetly, to the delight of the audience each night. Is it 
Planquette’s tune ? Oh, no; Mr. R. C. MacDonald wrote 
the words and Mr. Archie MacDonald set them to music. 
Par nobile fratrum ! And they live in Boston. 

In the wild scene in the mountains, where the music 
should be the strongest, or at least the most characteristic, 
it is laughably weak. If I remember aright, the ghost of 
Hendrick Hudson—or was it his second lieutenant ?— 
sings in music-hall fashion of the keen enjoyment found 
in bowling; and his first lieutenant indulges in incongru- 
ous and egotistical amatory reminiscences. When Ap 
goes to sleep the chorus persists in singing strains that 
would compel insomnia in any ordinary case, and even 
Rip resists the effect of the draught for several minutes. 

But in spite of the poor music the operetta pleased many 
people. The reasons are not remote. The story is widely 
known and the performance was smooth and often credit- 
able. Mr. William Wolff, who was the Az, followed the 
most sensible course under the circumstances; he imitated 
frankly Mr. Jefferson, and he was often successful. His 
portrayal of the part was by all odds the best thing he has 
done since he has been at the Castle Square; for it was 
discreet, restrained, commendably free from the exaggera- 
tion that is his besetting sin. His singing was not such 
as would have won plaudits from Tosi, or even the masters 
of to-day. The other parts were, as a rule, satisfactorily 
taken, and Miss Lane, Messrs. Murray, Persse and Wooley, 
and little Frank Deland and Lillian Prince were excellent. 
For the sake of record I add the cast : 

William Wolff 


Denn dkdcedaihsstpvcncanskadcyebguoubcdens sueeah er 
Nick Vedder... ..c2cc. sescvcccccsccsvccscotceeses J. K. Murray 
Derrick von Beekman....... Witeibivss badivevnstereeneoe J. Read 
DOR TO io cio dsdedndceecccsa sdperecedieieciaseees A. Wooley 
GRGCINOD. 0. o.ncce Giseseg ve vvecstvccccccsvccscessescues Clara Lane 
GEIL. 0 cSniticdes satecccaccecsccsceccsssguesesces Rose Leighton 
POOR inc cccdsccpedbeboretsdneseess ctescugneneses Lillian Prince 
OU eciscccontvccticekeesc<cancietuceseusesesess Frank Deland 
Hendrick Hudson. .......ccccosccscccoce cosssesevevesces J. Read 
His First Lieutenant.... ......0-ceecccceesccevevess T. H. Persse 
His Second Lieutenant..........c.escccceccercrescees A. Wooley 
Lieutenant von Beekman..........-.+++eeeeereeeeee T. H. Persse 
Jan Vedder........csccccccccccccccccee sescessssies J. K. Murray 
* - * 


Mr. Henry C. Lahee gave a lecture on ‘‘ Shanties,’’ 
illustrated by sailors singing them, in Association Hall, 
the 16th. I regret that I was unable to be present. Clark 
Russell, by the way, spells the word ‘‘ Chanteys,’’ and 
Henly writes, ‘‘ He goes down to the docks and loiters 
among the galiots and brigantines; he hears the melan- 
choly song of the chantey-man."’ Is ‘‘ chantey ”’ a diminu- 
tive of ‘‘chant, a song’’? Who first made the words of 
‘‘Haul the Bowline,’”’ or ‘‘ Whiskey Johnny,’’ or the 
chorus about ‘‘ The Girls in Booble Alley ?”’ 


* 
* * 


I regret, too, that I was unable to hear Miss Fannie 
Berry play the piano the 17th in Association Hall. Her 
program included pieces by Hindel, Rameau, Czerny, 
Moszkowski, Schumann, Bach, Scarletti, X. Scharwenka. 
I am told by good judges that she displayed good technic 
She was assisted by Mrs. Alice B. Rice, soprano. 


* 
* * 


The Wakefield Family gave a concert in Association 
Hall the 19th. There was Miss Ethel Wakefield, pianist, 
and there was Miss Blanche Wakefield, violinist; there 
was Master Irving Wakefield, ’cellist, and there was Mr. 
John F. Wakefield, father, flutist and reader. ‘The family 
was assisted by Master Robert Nichols, soprano, and 
Miss Faith Morse, soprano. 

_ As a rule, a musical family is something to be avoided, 
like the tariff discussion, the Venezuelan question, or the 
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pestilence. True, I have read somewhere that Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s family plays upon stringed instruments, but of 
course, their tones are as smooth as oil. I have dismal 
recollections of family concerts given in the eighties, con- 
certs of Scottish, Swiss and Irish families, and I was 
tempted to think of Micawber and his offspring in Austral- 
asia. Or the aggressive declaration, ‘‘Ours is a happy 
home,” brought in its train the suspicion of harsh words 
and bashing behind the scenes. 

There was none of this harassing domesticity in the 
Wakefield concert. So far as stage deportment was con- 
cerned, the members of the family showed toward each 
other the impeccable politeness of rival artists brought 
together for the first time. 

The program was as long as Washington street, and as 
diversified. Half past g had sounded before Mr. John 
F. Wakefield attacked The Ballad of Judas Iscariot, 
which he delivered in a blood-curdling fashion, and in- 
deed two or three timid people left the hall before he 
reached the reassuring climax. This recitation was 
accompanied by music arranged expressly by the gifted 
elocutionist. First there was that species of melodramatic 
music known vulgarly as ‘‘sneak.’’ When there was 
mention of the heavenly Bridegroom, the bridal chorus 
from Lohengrin — tum -tumti-tum—was played adagio. 
And during the last three verses a voice behind the scenes 
sang Abide with Me con grande espressione. I would 
Mr. Ellis had been there. He would have engaged Mr. 
Wakefield at once for a Symphony concert. But Mr. Ellis 
is somewhere on the road, missing all these good things. 

And this ballad was only No. g in the program of four- 
teen. Besides each soloist was encored. Nor was Mr. Wake- 
field anexception. Justas I left the hall I heard him taking 
a speech out of Julius Cesar. 

All the soloists were applauded heartily, but the feature 
of the concert was the appearance of Miss Ethel Wakefield 
and Miss Blanche Wakefield. Some years ago these girls 
attracted considerable attention as child prodigies. Their 
father wisely took them from the stage and they have 
studied to their great technical advantage. Miss Ethel 
now plays the piano with the aplomb of the virtuoso. 
Her technic is equally developed. Difficult passages have 
no terror for her. Scales, arpeggios, trill. all are admir- 
able. She is still a young girl, and perhaps it is too 
much to ask from her a display of temperament; yet surely 
she might have hinted at emotion and not played in 
so ultra-mechanical fashion. For her sister, younger, 
gave unmistakable signs of artistic feeling. Her technic, 
too, is well developed. These girls give unmistakable 
promise, and the actual performance is most credit- 
able, with the exception noted. Their career is one to be 
watched with interest. Let them come under the tuition 
of sympathetic teachers who by cultivation of the emotions 
will supplement the faithful work already done, and there 
is no doubt of future success. 

There were ensemble numbers. Miss Ethel played the 
first movement of Mendelssohn’s concerto, op. 25, the 
Rigoletto fantasie and other pieces. Miss Blanche played 
the first movement of the Mendelssohn concerto and 
Vieuxtemps’ Réverie. 


* 
* 


There is a kind of concert in this city that is cater- 
cousin to an afternoon tea. From your editorial article 
on Patronesses in the last issue of Tue Musica, Courier 
I have reason to believe that you know this kind in New 
York. ‘These concerts are distinctively social affairs. The 
tickets are sold ata high price, and people buy them be- 
cause it is the ‘‘ proper thing’' todoso. Tickets are sent 
to the critics, but impartial reviews of the performances 
are not desired, and they would be regarded as imperti- 
nent and coarse. The triumph of singer or composer or 
pianist at such a concert is at the best the apotheosis of 
mediocrity. The success is the reward of that most im- 
portant branch of musical education known as leg-pulling. 

Such concerts are announced this season, and one or two 
have already been given. I shall not send you any review 
of these social functions. The proper place for the review 
is in the ‘‘sassiety ’’ column of a Sunday paper; or in the 
Transcript, where such concerts are treated at appalling 
length, and with decided symptoms of acute hysteria. 

Puitip HALE. 
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Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, December 21, 1895. 

Moore’s Encyclopedia of Music says that ‘‘ Lyman 
Wheeler began his professional labors as chorister of the 
village choir at Swampscott, Mass., on the enormous sal- 
ary of $25 per annum, for the glory arffl honor of which 
he walked 2 miles twice each Sunday from Lynn, where 
he then, with his parents, resided.’’ Annie Louise Cary, 
the famous contralto, at that time a pupil of Mr. Wheeler, 
sang at a concert for a musical society at Manchester, 
N. H., for the sum of $10, she paying her expenses from 
Boston, hotel bills at Manchester, &c. Three years after- 
ward the same society paid her $350 and expenses for one 
concert in the same hall. On the occasion of Miss Cary’s 
second “appearance at Manchester, Miss Jennie Sargent, 





also one of Mr. Wheeler’s pupils, was glad of the oppor- 
tunity of singing without pay. A few years later she re- 
ceived from the neighboring city of Haverhill $300 for ap- 
pearing at one concert. The moral of this would seem to 
be ‘‘ Despise not the day of small things.” 

On Wedensday evening there was a concert given in 
the galleries of the Boston Art Club. There was a large 
attendance of members of the club and their friends. 
Caroline Gardner Clarke, Ruth Cordis Long, Elizabeth 
Wignall and Minnie E. Little were the soloists. Miss 
Clarke sang Eternal Love,by Martin Roeder, the first time 
that it has ever been sung in public.in this city. Miss 
Clarke was in fine voice, and in response to an encore sang 
to her own accompaniment. Miss Little was obliged to 
respond to an encore, her playing being greatly enjoyed. 

Another of Mr. Arthur J. Hubbard’s pupils has been en- 
gaged for opera. This makes the second one of his opera 
class who have joined the Castle Square forces. Miss 
Edith MacGregor will appear week after next as Szede/ in 
Faust. She has a fine voice and is a good actress. She 
was the Szede/ in the performance given by Mr. Hubbard’s 
pupils at Union Hall early this season. 

Mrs. Richard Blackmore, Jr., and Miss Capen will give 
a dramatic and musical at Brookline, when Mrs. Black- 
more will take the part of Judith. This cantata has been 
taken by Aldrich, from the story of Judith and there will 
be Persian and other songs used in the descriptive music. 
Mrs. Blackmore has also been engaged for the Orleans 
Country Muiscal Association’s concert to be given in 
Newport, Vt., in February. 

Miss Franklin’s concert on Monday afternoon was 
largely attended by the fashionable and musical set. 

At Miss Lena Little’s concert on Friday afternoon there 
were noticed among the large audience Mrs. J. L. Gard- 
ner, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Dixey, Mr. B. J. Lang, Mr. 
Charles Howe and party, Mr. and Mrs. Eliot Hubbard, 
Miss Gertrude Franklinand Mrs. Montgomery Sears. 

A concert is to be given on Sunday evening, January 26, 
in St. James’ Church, under the management and direction 
of Signor Rotoli. A complete orchestra of fifty members 
from the Boston Symphony and a chorus of 250 voices have 
been engaged. A program of the highest musical order 
will be rendered. Signor Rotoli’s Roman mass will be 
sung on Christmas Day at the high mass. It will be re- 
peated on the following Sunday. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carleton Slack have inaugurated weekly 
‘‘at homes ”’ in their studio Thursday afternoons, from 4 
tos. They have two fine rooms with plenty of light and 
air at 131 Tremont street, which have been fitted up the 
one as a music room the other as a reception room, with 
a tea table in one corner, where Mrs. Slack dispenses tea 
in lovely Dresden china cups. These receptions have al- 
ready proved most enjoyable, the rooms being crowded 
all the time. The musical side is not made a feature 
but whenever there is music it is good. 

Mr. John Hermann Loud gave a concert last week in 
Grace Church, Providence, before the Rhode Island Musi- 
cal Association. The Providence /Journa/, in reviewing 
the concert, said of Mr. Loud: ‘‘ The tenth annual meeting 
of the R. I. Musical Association was inaugurated by an 
organ recital in Grace Church. The organist for the occa- 
sion was Mr. John Hermann Loud, of Boston. Heshowed 
himself to be thoroughly equipped on the technical side 
and possessing fine taste and judgment in the matter of 
registration. The resources of the organ—and its limita- 
tions—are to him an open book, as might be expected of 
a pupil of Alexandre Guilmant and an associate of the 
Royal College of Music.’’ The organ was a three manual 
Hutchins organ with pneumatic action. 

At Newport, R. I., last week Miss Idalian Howard, of 
the Eichberg String Quartet, was recalled four times after 
her solo of Vieuxtemps’ Fourth Concerto, the audience 
going quite wild over her playing. 

Mr. Clayton Johns, assisted by Miss Gertrude Franklin, 
Miss Lena Little, Mr. Eliot Hubbard and Mr. Max Hein- 
rich, will give a recital of his own songs in Steinert Hall 
Monday afternoon, January 13, at 3 o’clock. On this oc- 
casion will be sung twelve new songs by Mr. Johns, in ad- 
dition to other selections from his compositions. The an- 
nouncement is attractive to song lovers. 

Miss Marie Geschellchap, who appeared in Lowell ata 
concert this week, playing a Mason & Hamlin grand 
piano, had a large and enthusiastic audience. After the 
concert was over Governor Greenhalge went upon the 
stage and congratulated Miss Geschellchap, presenting her 
with a bunch of roses. 

Ondricek, the Bohemian violinist, will give a recital in 
Music Hall Wednesday afternoon, January 8. Mlle. 
Szumowska, who made so many friends in this city last 
season, will appear with Mr. Ondricek. These two artists 
will offer a very a*tractive program, and the recital prom- 
ises to be an event of unusual attractiveness. 

Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, of Chicago, will be the 
soloist at the Boston Symphony Orchestra concert in 
Philadelphia this week. Mrs. Wilson is not a stranger to 
Boston. She was here a few days on her return from 
London, where she passed the summer studying with Mr. 
Georg Henschel. While here she sang for the Cecilia, and 





made a great impression. Sheis said to be a dramatic 
soprano with a voice of exceptional sonority. She began 
her studies in Boston, where she will be well remembered 
as the soprano of one of the leading Roxbury churches. 

A concert was given in Music Hall Thursday evening 
by the Christian Endeavor Chorus, the proceeds of which 
will go to the relief of ‘the Armenians in Turkey. G. K. 
Somerby was director, and the chorus had the assistance 
of the Boston Singers’ Quartet and other well-known 
singers. 

The Boston Ladies’ Banjo, Mandolin and Guitar Club, 
comprising Mrs. Helen Friend Robinson director, and the 
Misses Josie Liberty, Lao Beatrice Potter, Carolyn Vree- 
land and Florence Brown, have gone to Cleveland, Ohio, 
to fulfill a three weeks’ engagement. 








The Quadrille. 

HE quadrille, which for many years has enjoyed 

a full and vigorous life, was introduced into France 

by an English professor in 1710, being borrowed from the 

English country dance. It did not gain the favor of the 

Parisians until 1745, when Rameau inserted it in his ballet, 

Les Fétes de Polymine. The first quadrille danced at Al- 
mack’s was in 1815. 

The origin of the names of the figures, from A History of 
Dancing (Geschichte de Tanzkunst, von Albert Czerwin- 
ski), Weber, Leipsic, 1861, deserves quotation. : 

Pantalon was so called because danced to the tune of 
a favorite song, beginning : 

Le Pantalon 


De Toinom 
N’a pas de fond, 


a contre-danse very fashionable in the year 1800. 

Pas d’Eté was, however, soon given up, through its 
difficulty, though the name of I'été was retained. In 
1802 a contre-danse was produced by Julien, the second 
part of which began with the imitation of a cockcrow. 

La Poule was retained, although the original melody 
has long been forgotten. 

Trenise was a celebrated dancing master, who in 1800 
invented the figure that bears his name. Whenever he 
danced everybody flocked up to see and admire. 

La Pastourelle was so named on account of the melody 
and the accompaniment, which resembled the Vilanelles, 
or peasant dances. 

Finale requires no explanation.—Z xchange. 








Carlotta Desvignes.—T his well-known, popular contralto 
has been making pronounced success at her appearances 
with the Melba Operatic Concert Company. The Toronto 
Globe, December 17, writes : 

A newcomer appeared in the presence of Mile. Desvignes. 
The well-known Lascia ch’io Piange, from an old Handel opera, 
was her number, and so well did she sing it that a double ap- 
pearance might have been hers had the lady heeded the wishes 
of her auditors. Mlle. Desvignes is a contralto, with the upper 
notes of a mezzo ; of excellent quality, two. 

Miss Desvignes has booked several important engage- 
ments for January and February, 

Miss Burmeister’s Pupile.— The seventy-fifth recital 
of the School of Music of Galloway College, Searcy, Ark.,was 
given on Tuesday evening, December 17, by the piano pu- 
pils of Miss Burmeister, assisted by Mrs. Carter, sopranoand 
Mrs. Hoffmann, pianist. The class of Miss Burmeister 
played with unexceptional excellence and evoked warm 
critical praise from the local press. 

Carl Christmastide Organ Concert.—The annnal Christ- 
mas tide organ concert at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Fiftn avenue and Twelfth street, will be given by Mr. Carl 
next week, Monday evening, December 30, at 8.15 o'clock. 
Mr. Carl has arranged a program of especial interest, in- 
cluding several novelties, and will be assisted by well-known 
artists. The concert will be free to the public and no 
tickets required for admission. 

Adele Lacis Baldwin Sang.—Adéle Laeis Baldwin 
sang the alto solos on Saturday morning, the 14th inst., at 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Fifth avenue, at the installation of 
Right Rev. John M. Farley as auxiliary bishop. The music 
gave Mrs. Baldwin an opportunity to display the rare qual- 
ity of her voice, which was just suited to the music, and her 
tone production was beautiful. 

Evans von Klenner Musicale.—The bi-monthly musi- 
cale of Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner, which occurred 
last week at her studio, 40 Stuyvesantstreet, was of especial 
interest. The Viardot Cercle, achorus of twelve female 
voices, sang Damrosch's Philomel so harmoniously and with 
such intelligent phrasing and decision that their work 
evoked genuine enthusiasm. The solo pupils were heard 
in works of Gounod, Massenet, Weber, Halévy and Cam- 
pana. The Misses Buxton, Felter, Mead, French and Wes- 
ton sang with remarkable purity and taste and merited 
justly the cordial approval bestowed upon them. Mme. 
Evans von Klenner is to be congratulated on an intelligent 
class, whose possibilities she has worked to the fullest de- 
gree. The artist herself sang and was obliged to encore, as 
she was in delightful voice and gave true pleasure by her 
performance. These musicales are thoroughly artistic and 
enjoyable, 
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WONDER if some of the success of Carmen is not 
| due to a public recognition of its triumphant personal- 
ity; not merely the personality of the chief singer, which 
must be strong, if the work is adequately sung, but the 
personality of the composer, and especially the personality 
of the heroine ? Looking back over the operas of our an- 
cestors we are astonished to find that while they all sing 
more or less skilfully and agreeably, they are as indistinct 
as the morals of a politician or the conclusions of the aver- 
age philosopher. Carmen was a revelation. 

Here was a woman who acted herself. To think with 
such is to do. Hers is a lost practice among civilized 
people, and there never was but one bold exponent of it in 
this land: Thoreau, namely. Carmen acts and speaks as 
instinct moves her. She is vital and basalhumanity. Her 
song has all the defiant abandon of gypsy strength: it be- 
speaks privilege, liberty. We need to see such people in 
these days when they are trying to run us, willy-nilly, into 
communes and socialistic combines. And once in a while 
we need to be such people. The whole opera expresses a 
rebellion against the conventions. 

I believe my friend Krehbiel calls it vulgar. Hooray for 
that kind of vulgarity! Contrast Carmen with that more 
common type represented in Zucia—she of Lammermoor. 
The lack of personality and force in that young woman is 
simply ‘‘ exasperating.” ‘‘ I am a persecuted maiden,” she 
says, ‘‘and I wish some wideawake American girl would 
set an example forme. Pa wants me to marry Chump, and 
while Edgar is far superior to him, Edgar is noble in his 
blood, so that he is prevented from working, and without 
work it is impossible for him to support me. Therefore I 
shall go mad and slay the Chump after marrying him, and 
Edgar will consign himself to the silent tomb.” Carmen 
appeals to our nineteenth century minds because she is not 
of that kind. She asserts her womanly privileges. 

And Calvé continues to be the exponent of the part. 
She exponed it here in our Academy of Music on Tuesday 
night and drew outa larger audience than any of us expected 
to see, because our shops are thought to be the most bril- 
liant things about Brooklyn at holiday times, and it is a 
New York guide, of all things, that says they are as well 
stocked and as interesting as the Bon Marché, which is an 
unintended compliment to the Bon Marché. Indeed, there 
were only a few vacant rows at the back, and the people in 
front made so much of a front that the hiatus. did not 
create long comment, except maybe in the box office. 

Calvé wasin great form. You ought to have seen her 
dance the—ah—danse du ven—well, it was almost, any- 
way. You know she never does a thing twice alike. 
Leastwise she has been a different Carmen in detail every 
time I have ever seen her. But I never, by the same 
token, heard her flat a note so grievously as she did one of 
them that night. And she and José had a lot of trouble 
with her fringes, too. They kept winding up in Fosé’s 
buttons, and methought that Fos¢ pulled himself loose 
once with a viciousness that was ungentlemanly. Still he 
never lost her good humor. The customary illness of 
somebody put Sophie Traubmann into the part of 
Michaela, and if she has two or three more turns at the 
part, so that she will wear out of her nervousness and sing 
true, she will hit the character at least as truly as Saville. 
She is pretty and cunning, and there is a bit of rusticity in 
her acting that was left out by the stately Eames. 

And, oh, say, do you remember how Calvé used to walk 
around Michaela when Michaela was Eames, in the third 
act, and look scornfully at her back and turn up her nose 
at her clothes, and pull down the corners of her mouth and 
tap her foot and fold her arms? How much of it all, do 
you guess, was heartfelt and how much was acting? Any- 
way, that bit of business was left out with Miss Traub- 
mana. 


Lubert as José was full of snap and ginger. He showed 





how good an opera singer a man may be without being an 
awful lot of a singer. His business is new, and he is the 
only José we have seen who was not brushed off by his 
valet in the dressing room before he came on in utter for- 
lornness in the last act. When we are crossed in love we 
never get our shoes blacked, but put the money into paper 
to write elegies and lawsuits ; and you could see that /Jos¢ 
was crossed in love—or by a trolley car—just as easy as 
anything. Ancona, too, isthe bull fighter and the Spaniard. 
He is the man who is gross and open and boastful in his 
loves. He is one of the realisms of the piece. We used to 
believe that there never was a forcador like Del Puente, 
but while that fellow was a good looker, and had a good 
voice, too, he never was a man of the people, and his fight- 
ing was all done with kid gloves on. 

I don’t know what had got into Brother Bevignani that 
night. Perhaps he felt that Brooklyn was a long way from 
home. Most foreigners from New York do feel that way 
when they come over here. But whether it was homesick- 
ness or toothache or just plain enthusiasm, the conductor 
conducted as if he were running the Chicago express. The 
chorus several times leaned over its own neck as if to in- 
quire where it was at, and the principals kept a wary eye 
upon him as if they suspected himof designs. The ballet 
hoppity-skipped its prettiest, but it dropped a stitch every 
now and again, and in the last act you ought to have seen 
the Spanish troops! They had to come on at a polka, and 
the end man gave it up early and went mogging up the 
stage at his own tempo, as who should say, ‘‘ Ah, gwan out 
o’ this! I ain’t no preemer dansoose.” 

The faithful Bauermeister, the willing Van Cauteren, the 
saturnine De Vries, the mercurial Carbone, the hopeful 
Longprez and the crushed Rinaldini—who will sing Faust 
to Bauermeister’s Marguerite one of these times—were 
helpful in the lesser parts. The orchestra was in good 
shape and of good size, and they had scenery enough to 
encourage the imagination, And now we are all looking 
forward to Tannhiéusser to-morrow night, because Seidl 
is to lead, and it will be his first appearance here since his 
flare-up with the Seidl Society. Some people have an idea 
that there will bea hooray at his courage. Others prophesy 
that he is going to be hissed, and one wild-eyed alarmist 
wants the police to turn out so as to keep the eggs from 
scattering around through the audience, which will mostly 
be in evening dress, and benzine and other cleansers are 
expensive. But if there are no eggs and no remarks and 
no injunctions, the opera will be played and sung from 
overture to quietus. The singers promised are Bauer- 
meister, Beeth, Traubmann, Wallnoefer, Bucha, Mirsalis, 
Riedel, Livermann and Viviani. That and Paderewski 
are to be our only big excitements this week. 

The Boston Symphonians came over on Friday night and 
played for us. There was a good and eager house, but if 
the first concert was purposely made light that the Philis- 
tines might be lured in and taught to know an orchestra 
when they saw one, I fear that some of them repented of 
their interest before this second concert was over. For Mr. 
Paur had prepared a phenomenally unattractive program. 
That Fourth Symphony of Brahms is an interesting piece 
of mechanism, or even of philosophy, if you like, but there 
isn’t a heart throb, there isn’t a moment of tenderness, 
there isn’t a lapse into dream, there isn’t a ray of sunshine. 
Pardon me for not being able to agree with some folks who 
think otherwise, but that is the view of it that is forced 
upon one citizen of this republic. If a man puts his char- 
acter into his work, what is Brahms when he is at home? 
He sounds like a rough and opinionated Bismarck ; a Dr. 
Johnson, an ‘‘ ursa major,” and I wonder if he has a Bos- 
well. The andante alone, of the whole symphony, has 
some instants of charm, but these seem to have crept in un- 
beknownst. It cannot be that Brahms ever intended 
them. So, good people, who never heard a real orchestra 
before, don’t imagine that this is the kind of thing that all 
orchestras play all of the time. There are pieces by 
Beethoven, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Wagner, Schubert 
and a lot of other folks that I am sure you would like if 
you heard Mr. Paur play them ; pieces with tunes in them 
and likewise hearts in them. 

Mrs. Clementine de Vere-Sapio, who has widened vocally, 
artistically and a little bit physically, sang the mad scene 
from Thomas’ Hamlet. It will be observed that Mr. Paur 
is heading a bull movement in mad scenes. At the last 
concert he gave us the crazy business from Lucia. We are 
wondering whether some new man has written something 
in the same line for the next concert. A mad scene from 





Fritz in an Asylum, or Francis Fischer Powers, Italo Cam- 
panini and M. W. Whitney in The Wild Man of Borneo, or 
some more dainty little thing from The Gay Parisians 
might hit the popular taste and swell the box receipts. 
But, seriously, if we promise to be very, very good, will 
you please let us have something different, Mister ? 

Mrs. Sapio sang the mad scene well enough. It is not 
worth singing in concert anyway, except for the little 
Swedish folk song that interrupts the number, and this 
was so much more feeling and beautiful than the scales 
that the judicious wondered why it was and why it is that 
singers like this will choose to merely display their technics 
instead of their minds and souls and the art that informs 
them. But it will be a long day before the music is ac- 
cepted as better than the musician or the singer. The 
other soloist was Mr. Franz Kneisel, who did his part in 
the Handel largo and the Viotti concerto with skill and 
modesty, though in the concerto there was likewise a good 
deal that was not worth while. The cadenza at the end of 
the moderato seemed about a quarter of an hour long. As 
to the largo it was magnificent. It swept glooms and cob- 
webs out of brains, it visibly and audibly soared from the 
earth and took the listeners with it. Where will Brahms 
be in the next century? Handel will be here just the 
same. 

Mozart's brisk little Turkish march was played with the 
animation of an Armenian atrocity, and was timely because 
of the newspaper narratives. Richard Strauss’ two pre- 
ludes from Guntram wound up the bill in an awakening 
and pyrotechnic fashion. Turning to Mr. Apthorp’s usu- 
ally critical and instructive observations in the program we 
were all grieved to find that there was no narrative. Mr. 
Apthorp had sighed resignedly into print, ‘‘ Neither of 
these two movements is susceptible of technical analysis.” 
And no more are they, for a fact. You can't analyze the 
aurora borealis, or the Jabberwock, or Mr. George Francis 
Train his mind ; therefore you cannot analyze anything so 
utterly formless as the Guntram episodes. Let it pass that 
they are more different kinds of music in ten minutes 
than ali of the nine symphonies, and that Wagner is the 
master of Mr. Strauss and that the pupil tries only to fol- 
low his master. 

There is a sense of harmony in the man, too, and the 
second of the preludes has a rejoicing mood, but while the 
violins are proclaiming their happiness the drums and 
cymbals and triangles and jewsharps and other instruments 
of calathembian origin fall upon the helpless strings and 
wipe the academy up with them. And great is the chort- 
ling and wild the hubbub when this thing happens. Why 
could we not have just one sane, easy, melodious, agree- 
able thing for a wind up? And there will be no more 
symphonies until January 24. 

The Countess Gilda Ruta played in Historical Hall on 
Saturday night before just such an audience as countesses 
bring out. The place was full. Had it been plain Mrs. 
Jones the same woman might have mustered a corporal’s 
guard. And the people were enthusiastic, too. She is an 
Italian-looking dame, with jet black hair and a comfortable 
physique, who is pianist and composer extraordinary to the 
Queen of Italy. Herexecution is businesslike and prompt; 
she plays Beethoven without a bit of inspiration ; her hand 
is strong and her mind is willing, for her time is her own. 
She played bashfully six or seven of her own compositions, 
and played them better than anything else. Really, if her 
adagio were set to the strings of a big orchestra it would 
not be a bad sort of thing. It has inventiveness and some 
sentiment. A double string quartet supported the coun- 
tess, and there was some singing by a Miss Luster and a 
Mr. Piscane. 

Miss Hooper's Saturday morning concerts in the Pouch 
mansion are inviting larger audiences every week, and if 
she keeps them going a little longer they will become quite 
the proper thing. She played at her own concert on Satur- 
day last and played with more tone, more unconsciousness, 
more dash than ever before. Her selections were from 
Svendsen, Sarasate, Wieniawski and Max Bruch. Witha 
little more constancy in her appearances before the public 
Miss Hooper will make an agreeable addition to the list of 
young women violinists. Laura Sanford, the infant phe- 
nomenon, was the pianist, and she was marveled at, espe- 
cially by the matrons and others who form a majority 
of all morning audiences. A Chopin impromptu, one of 
Schubert’s musical moments, the Liszt vulgarization of 
Hark, Hark, the Lark, and Raff's tarantelle were played 
by this child with judgment and some sentiment, no less 
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than with a dexterity—sinisterity, too—that were really 
astounding for one of her years. Lillian Blauvelt is not 
quite an infant phenomenon, though she is as fresh and fair 
as some of our sophisticated damoiselles of twelve, and 
her voice had the youthful ring, also. Among her selec- 
tions was acroon by Arthur Foote hummed with closed 
lips in the Dorion mode common to the County Down. This 
and Bizet, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Verdi and Van der Stucken 
pieces made her selections. At the concert this week 
Camilla Urso and young Howard Brockway, who is a 
Brooklyn lad, are to play. 








Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler. 
ERE are a few critical notices of Fannie Bloom- 
field Zeisler’s recent performance in Buffalo at the 
concert of the Buffalo Symphony O:chestra; Mr. John 
Lund conducted. 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler was the soloist, and received the cor- 
dial welcome”so thorough a musician should be accorded. Her 
principal solo was the great Beethoven concerto in E flat major. 
It isa beautiful and extremely difficult work, giving opportunities 
of scoring some strong pvints. Mrs. Zeisler played it magnifi- 
cently, her peculiarly firm, magnetic touch bringing out all its 
fine qualities. She received a hearty encore, and responded 
with Chopin's waltz in G flat, most charmingly played. 

Her second solo was the Litolff scherzo, with orchestral accom- 
paniment. In this she aroused the greatest enthusiasm, for she 
played it with an absolute perfection of technical skill, surmount- 
ing all difficulties with brilliancy and ease. Her encore was the 
Li-zt transcription of Schubert’s Erl King, in which she had 
complete mastery over all its trying technicallties. 

Mrs. Zeisler has won the right to be classed with the great 
pianists of the day.—Commercial. 





Slight and wiry of figure, with hands and wrists which suggest 
birds’ claws, but which are as strong as bands of steel, with eyes 
dark and lustrous, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler seems the very 
incarnation of nervous energy and artistic fire. She belongs to 
the race which gave the world Mendelssohn and Disraeli, Heine 
and Emma Lazarus, Rachel and Bernhardt, and stands to-day 
as an admirable example of a distinguished class—the Jew of 
artistic temperament. 

Her triumph at Music Hall last night was complete. The 
fashionable audience which gathered to hear the Symphony con- 
cert was captivated by Mrs. Zeisler’s work on the piano, and ap- 
plauded her with enthusiasm, which was deep as well as demon- 
strative. It would be hard to select any points and say that in 
this or that particular the pianist excels, so rounded out is her 
artistic self. She possesses a brilliant technique, a capable mind 
and artistic feeling—in short, is athorough musician, with the 
brain to conceive and the art to execute. 

Mrs. Bloomfield Zeisler was first heard in Beethoven's concerto 
No. 5, in E flat major. She played the long composition through 
entirely without notes, which indicates the amount of study 
which this energetic little woman had put upon the piece. Her 
performance of the great master’s celebrated work left nothing 
to be desired. The pianist and the orchestra, under its capable 
director, were as one in their appreciation of the score and in its 
rendition. The result was an ensemble delightful to the 
listeners. 

Mrs. Zeisler's touch was full of delicacy, strong where strength 
was required and wonderfully soft in the pianissimo passages, 
yet never losing its liquid clearness. Her exhibition of octave 
playing and execution of runs and trills were admirable. After 
the concerto was finished the pianist was recalled again and 
again antil she acknowledged the compliment by playing 
Chopin’s waltz in G flat. Not less brilliant was Mrs. Zeisler's 
rendition of the scherzo from Litolff’s concerto in D minor. She 
was greeted with hearty and persistent applause after this num- 
ber until she responded with the Erl King, by Schubert-Liszt.— 
Express. 


Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler has made such progress in her art 
that it is difficult to recognize in her playing to-day the erratic, 
fiery player that appeared in Buffalo years ago. She has retained 
all the life and brilliancy which have always characterized her 
performances. But she is now composed, calm and intense, and 
gave yesterday a most dignified and classic interpretation of the 
Beethoven concerto. There were great refinement and delicacy 
in all that she did, and there was no doubt that great depth of 
power lay underneath that calm and quiet playing. In the 
adagio her work was exquisite, and later in the scherzo by Litolff 
her beautiful staccato won her tremendous applause. It is to be 
regretted that every pianist in the city of Buffalo was not there 
to hear her, for the compositions were marvelously executed. 
The people would not allow the concert to proceed until she had 
responded by a solo, which she finally did, playing in the after- 
noon a fantastique by Moszkowski, op. 64, No. 1, which was espe- 
cially dedicated to her, and in the evening Liszt’s Erl King. 
This was one of the best things played. Mme. Zeisler is now 
ranked among the great piano virtuosos of the world, and she 
deserves the distinction.— Courier. 


That wonder, Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler, fairly electrified the 
audience. In the Litolff scherzo she made one’s nerves tingle 
and thrill, and she completely dominated every musician in the 
house by her subtle, all pervading temperamental qualities. It 
is hardly possible to imagine a more exquisite touch than she ex- 
hibited last evening. As for execution, it was almost forgotten 
in the enjoyment of the finesse of her interpretation. Bee- 
thoven's concerto, No. 5, in E flat major, she played for her first 
number. It is almost unknown here as a concert number, In 
the first movement Mme. Zeisler only gave us an occasional 
glimpse at her remarkable qualities. The second movement 
with its touching theme was played with beautiful tone, while 
the last, the rondo, showed us the real Mme. Zeisler. Of course 
she was enthusiastically encored, and she iously responded, 
both in the afternoon and eveing, playing for the last encore the 
Liszt transcription of the Erl King in a most dramatic manner. 





Every piano student who failed to hear Mme. Zeisler and yes- 
terday’s 


's concert should record a sin of omission.—Zvening News. 





Musical Possibilities of America. 
HE most disagreeable feature of an acquaint- 
ance between an Englishman and an American is the 
inevitable discussion over the relative merits of national 
characteristics and peculiarities. An Englishman and 
Frenchman can meet casually without drawing each other 
into such a controversy, but not so with the two main- 
springs of the English language, the very similarity of 
speech emphasizing the difference in habits and modes of 
thought employed by the two branches of the race. 

But, after all, there are few questions more interesting 
than why the English and the Americans handle any 
given subject from such different standpoints, never spon- 
taneously assuming the same point of view. 

During several months of recent residence in London 
I was particularly impressed with the difference between 
the English and American musical life. 

The Englishman is not artistic where music is con- 
cerned, but he wants to be and tries to be; the American 
has a more deeply intuitive nature musically, but dis- 
courages his own sympathy for the art as being a waste of 
time and contrary to common sense. 

The Englishman cannot sing, but does his best when in- 
vited; the American could sing if he would, but becomes 
self conscious and refuses. An astonishingly large num- 
ber of men who go about socially in England have a reper- 
tory of songs which they perform among their friends af- 
ter dinner, and they evince hearty enjoyment from their 
own singing, whether anybody else does or not; but, on 
the whole, I believe their audiences get considerable out 
of their songs provided they are melodic. ‘‘ A good tune ’”’ 
is dear to the heart of every Briton, whether it is in tune 
or not. 

An American gentleman in the same sphere of life 
would think himself effeminate and a fool generally if he 
attempted the same thing outside the profession, although 
most likely his voice and singing would equal, if not sur- 
pass, that of his English rival in the field of drawing room 
entertainment. John Bull may be a rank egotist, ever 
willing to show off, but he is not as self conscious and 
afraid of the opinion of people as is Uncle Sam. 

In an English church or cathedral the Briton is easily 
distinguished by his brave effort to give a free vocal per- 
formance of the service by means of a voice usually so 
throaty that he is nearly bursting a blood vessel before the 
end comes. His difficulty in singing does not disconcert 
him in the least, for he is expressing to the best of his 
ability the tune in his brain and the religion in his heart. 

He differs from the Italian in the art of expression, not 
in the feeling expressed. An Englishman tries to tell a 
woman that he loves her, but all he says is, ‘‘ Jolly day for 
golf! Eh, miss ?’’—while his eyes speak what the Italian 
would have put beautifully and meant less; hence when 
he attempts to sing Schubert’s Serenade (an English 
favorite) with the voice of a pump handle, his compa- 
triots, owing to ‘‘ the fellow feeling which makes us won- 
drous kind,’’ hear beneath the bad tone production Schu- 
bert’s exquisite musical thought. 

Among the lower classes in England everybody sings as 
a matter of course. During the summer the proprietors of 
all the large business houses give their employés what is 
called a bean feast, which means an all day outing, taken 
in large brakes holding twenty-five or thirty men. They 
drive out of London for several hours, have dinner and 
drive back as evening closes down, stopping at every 
‘“‘ public ’’ along the road to refresh the inner man with 
what in Kentucky would be called ‘‘ Oh, be joyful!’’ As 
soon as the city streets are left behind their vocal fun 
begins, and never ends until they are all safely in bed. 
They sing and sing until they are reduced to the vocal 
condition of an American boy after attending the Thanks- 
giving football game in New York. 

The costermonger songs seem to be most popular 
among ‘“‘ the bean eaters ’’; but during the past year Sweet 
Marie and Flo who came back with a naughty little 
twinkle in her eye have been their vocal lady loves. 

One can hardly walk a block in London without coming 
upon an impromptu skirt dance carried on by the street 
children, who collect about the concertina players, dancing 
and singing with childish grace and abandon interesting 
to watch. In America it is not so; the children but seldom 
gather in numbers about the street organs, nor would it 
enter their heads to do anything as spontaneous and con- 
spicuous as to dance in the street. If they made the at- 
tempt their little legs would stiffen with self consciousness, 
a condition ruinous to grace of movement. 

No doubt the American child would hear and appreciate 
more entirely the discords of the organ playing than would 
the miniature John Bull, but he might permit the tune to 
continue endlessly without being affected to sympathetic 
motion of the body, as would the less critical English child. 
A well-known Boston musician of German extraction tells 
me, apropos of this point, that when his children listen 
apathetically to street music he makes them dance, be- 
cause he looks upon that sort of free and sympathetic 
movement as an improving force both physically and 
morally. 

My plea is for the emotional side of American art, which 





is rapidly being subordinated to technic. When these two 
component elements are balanced we wili have an Ameri- 
can art, but not before. Among our professional musi- 
cians there seems to be only the one standard of perfec- 
tion, and that is of technicality. They go to concerts to 
criticise, not to enjoy. In Boston I have a family of 
friends made up of two women who are piano teachers, 
a brother an architect, a friend a professional singer, and 
a dear old German mother who looks after the domestic ar- 
rangements. In this rather ideal family music is talked 
and taught, but rarely enjoyed at home. No one has time 
to sing or play about the house, excepting for the purpose 
of technical study, unless it is the brother, who occasionally 
whistles a popular refrain under his breath, or the old lady, 
who often, as she goes about her work, bursts into Ich 
weis nicht was soll es bedeuten das ich so traurig bin. 

As with the professional, so with the amateur. There is 
no country where a larger number of girls study singing 
and the piano, nor where so few can really sing or play— 
rather, say, wz// consent to sing or play. There is no more 
earnest advocate of the vital necessity of a perfected tech- 
nic in every branch of art than I, but we cannot all expect 
to be equally perfect, and the great message remains even 
if not delivered with consummate skill by small as well as 
great. 

Music is studied in America too much, as is grammar; 
something to peg away at in a perfunctory way as a peda- 
gogic necessity to be taken along with other disagreeable 
studies, but not as a means to a great end. 

One hour of intelligent and sympathetic practice will 
accomplish more than four hours of listless, mechanical 
work. 

Mr. William Shakspeare, of London, one of the world’s 
truly great singing masters, said to me not long since: 
‘‘The American girls are most interesting pupils. They 
are intelligent, industrious and possessed of strong musical 
feeling, but their grave fault is self consciousness and the 
lack of vocal spontaneity. When they come to me I miss 
in them the air of having breathed a musical atmosphere, 
which is incomprehensible owing to your splendid orches- 
tras and long season of opera. How do you account for 
this lacking ?’’ 

I replied by asking him if he had ever known people 
who read book after book without digesting thoroughly 
even one thought, and when he agreed with me that there 
are many such, I went on to say that in America during 
a winter we take in volumes of musical thoughts which re- 
main unassorted and undigested in our brains from want 
of social interchange of musical ideas. Professional criti- 
cism is at such a low ebb that if a young mind forms an 
opinion, then hurries to the daily journals for corrobora- 
tion or otherwise, he becomes more and more perplexed as 
he reads on, because one critic will declare the performer 
(say he were a pianist) the greatest master of that instru- 
ment born in our time, while another will decry the pianist’s 
work in every particular. Both men are considered musi- 
cal authorities, hence our student is impressed with the 
belief that there is either no standard of art and criticism 
or a great lack of conscience in one quarter or the other. 
Then among his friends, if an opinion concerning the per- 
formance were to be asked, each individual would utter 
without hesitation his belief that the performer was “‘ all 


good ”’ or ‘‘all bad.’’ A foreign singer said to me once: 
‘‘You haf no real criticism in America. Your critic he 
zay: ‘Die shentleman know nothing—he should return 


to his home and learn to zing;’ or ‘ Die shentleman he zing 
like a angel;’ but in Europe the critic points out what is 
goot and what is bat in die zinger’s works und kindly 
makes die suggestion which helps him to do better,”’ 
which comes very near hitting the nail on the head. 

Mr. Shakspeare was right also when he said that we 
lack an encouraging and stimulating atmosphere. The 
American musicians do not help each other by mutual en- 
thusiasm and sympathy. Competition for dollars stands 
in the way of social encouragement and stimulus by means 
of friendly contact. 

In London itis different. There are about a dozen homes 
of prominent musicians in that city where open house is 
kept after the teaching hours are over. To these centres 
of gravity drift young, striving professionals and the best 
educated of the dilettanti, knowing that their liberty of 
entrée into any of those homes means a happy time, dur- 
ing which something is certain to be gained through being 
in touch with the people they will meet surrounding the 
master and his charming wife to whose home they are 
going. 

As an illustration of this sort of an evening I will tell of 
my farewell dinner with Mr. and Mrs. Shakspeare on 
leaving London the last time. Being good friends we 
chose to dine en famille, but by the time for coffee and 
cigars people began to come in. I will mention two types 
of the visitors. 

First, there came a young German composer, recently 
settled in London. Though still fighting circumstarces, 
youth and obscurity, he makes daily strides toward the 
fame which is bound to come. Next came a sample of the 
all around cultured English gentleman, who does no one 
thing perfectly, because the mother of invention had no 
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hand in his education; but it is just as well, for he makes 
a perfect audience, being possessed of educated sym- 
pathies for art in every form, and an especially refined 
which has been molded by seasons in 
Paris, Italy and Bayreuth. This man’s nature goes to 
show the inevitableness of inherited tastes. He is the 
son of London's most famous titled surgeon, who in his 
youth and poverty married a professional pianist. Their 
paltry income was eked out for some years after marriage 
by her earnings, but as he worked his way into professional 
prominence he would no longer countenance her art, and 
nowadays he cannot be induced to remain at home if a 
musical evening is in progress. Meanwhile the wife be- 
came a paralytic, but from her invalid’s chair she con- 
tinued to wield the beautiful influence of a great nature 
For years past no 


musical taste 


upon the musical world of London. 
celebrated musician has given a performance in London 
without visiting Lady Thompson and giving for her bene- 
fit of the best he thinks and feels musically. Notwith- 
standing the opposing influence of the father, the son of 
this union is a musician by nature, seeking for his closest 
friends the chief slaves to that art to be found in his im- 
mediate vicinity. 

To return to the Shakspeare dinner. 
of us were assembled in the drawing room Mr. Shak- 
speare said, with the merry twinkle of the eye characteristic 
of him, ‘‘ Now, I will do the German opera singers for 
He got the score of Parsifal, sat down at the 


When a number 


you. 
piano, and began to parody the German singing, casting 
mischie vous glances the while at his wife, a most charm- 
ing lady of German birth. However, before long the artist 
in him began to assert its sway, and he played on page 
after page of that wonderful score, reading the heroic 
music in that dramatic, orchestral manner which caused 
Gounod to say, ‘‘Shakspeare is the only pianist I ever 
heard who can play the drums on his instrument.”’ 

Occasionally he would sing a leading motive, turning 
and looking at us for sympathy in his ecstasy. One 
would respond merely with an assenting nod, another with 
‘‘ bravo,”’ while still another would join in the theme for a 
bar or two. 

After an hour of this symposium the master left off to 
come over beside me for a farewell chat. I asked, ‘‘ How 
do you get that drum effect out of the piano?’ ‘Oh, ”’ 
he replied, ‘‘it comes because I was born a drummer 
boy,” and not another serious word could we get out of 
him. 

Another centre of artistic gravity in London is the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. F. Korbay, the most intimate personal 
friends of Paderewski and John Sargent. 

Paderewski will be dining with them en famille, when 
suddenly he will pull out his watch, jumping to his feet, 
crying, ‘‘ One hour late for the Duchess of. I must 
go! I must go Mrs. Korbay will look up at him with 
her velvety Hungarian eyes and say, ‘‘ Why not make it 
two?’' To which the hero of the piano world replies, 
‘*Madame, you are irresistible! I will,’’ and sits down 
again, in all likelihood. never reaching the house of the 
Duchess of ——— during that evening. 

The fascinations of artistic social life in London could 
be described indefinitely, but in our limited space they can 
only be touched upon as illustrations of the possible. 

My examples have been drawn from English life rather 
than from German or French, because America, even if 
unwillingly, is a close relation to Great Britain, retaining 
a strong family resemblance to the national parent and 
many similar qualities that are bound to develop with 





maturity, besides possessing a purely personal charm of 
individuality and keen artistic sympathy most interesting. 

We are living in the incipiency of an American school of 
art, and we must place over the doorway Socrates’ injunc- 
tion, ‘‘ Know thyself,’’ thus finding out early in the day 
our limitations and possibilities, training our creative 
faculty accordingly along the highest lines of beauty and 
truth. 

But no school of art can form itself as long as each man 
goes his own way regardless of his neighbor. Individu- 
ality of expression need not be suppressed, because of 
unity of aim and purpose. First there must come the 
national ideal, then a band of workers, each one building 
up his brother’s edifice instead of tearing down from 
selfish motives. The influence of even one such a com- 
munity would be widespreading and incalculable. As it 
is, our art is in the condition of ‘‘a house divided against 
itself,’ and inhabited by petty jealousies, disagreeable 
bickerings, and a sad lack of rapport. 

But the day must come when we will work together for 
the purpose of expressing the great, the good and the 
beautiful elements dominant in the heart of every 
American, the highest end of art being the holding up 
to the vision of mankind his noblest attributes. 

ANNA FARQUHAR. 








Musin Goes to the East.—Ovide Musin, the violinist, 
writes to THe Musica. Courier that he was to sail from 
San Francisco on December 12 for Honolulu and thence to 


Japan. 


His address is Grand Hotel, Yokohama, Japan. 



































Music in 
hiladgl phia. 


PHILADELPHIA, December 28, 1895. 

HE most-notable event of the past week was 
T the advent of our new tenor robusto, M. Prevost. He 
appeared in Verdi’s Trovatore, and created a furore such as 
has seldom been witnessed here. What his artistic abili- 
ties are can hardly be guessed from this réle, but the fact 
remains that he performed a musico-athletic feat of which 
I can remember no parallel in my experience, though I 
heard Tamberlic, Wachtel and all the others. He sang 
a high chest C and walked all around the stage with tt, 
balancing it with ease and grace, like a juggler with a 
peacock feather on his nose. There was not the least sign 
of an effort in it; no threat of bursting a blood vessel, 
nothing; he sang it as easily as a society man would sing 
Sweet Marie. I can just ‘see him in my mind walk down 
Chestnut street with his high C in front of him, casually 
asking one of the guarantors for a light. 

Jesting apart, it was a feat of power unparalleled, and 
withal of such tonal beauty that one could not help chim- 
ing in with the general outburst of admiration. I sincere- 
ly hope that M. Prevost, in the course of his engagement, 
will prove as fine an artist as his powers qualify him to be, 
and judging from his phrasing, shading and general musi- 
cal deportment as Manrico there is good ground for such 
hope. 

Miss Tracey had the misfortune to sprain her ankle 
in the very beginning of her Leonora, for which my 
sympathies are due to her. Her faulty intonation, as well 
as the imperfections of her technic in the florid aria, will 
this time have to be ascribed to the deplorable accident. 

Miss Fleming’s Acuzena was splendid. She sang it in- 
stead of a certain Mile. Dassi, who was announced for it, 
and the audience had no reason whatever to be dissatis- 
fied with the unforeseen change. Her big, rich voice stood 
her in good stead, and her scenic qualities shone brighter 
than ever before. Such vocal material as she has been 
blessed with should induce her to go through another short 
course of training at the hands of some great master, in 
order to eliminate the few little imperfections in the man- 
agement of her voice, which otherwise gives her a sure 
claim upon a great career. 

Del Puente, known as an ideal Luna, was slightly indis- 
posed. 

Madame Nevada and M. Gogni appeared in the title 
réles of Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet, and sang very well, 
especially M. Gogni, who steadily gains with better ac- 
quaintance, and proves a most admirable and trustworthy 
artist. Madame Nevada, well trained vocalist as she is, 
carries with her too much suggestion of a superannuated 
style. Listening to her one thinks of Wagner's descrip- 
tion of Rubini, of 1835, of prima donnas, footlights, flow- 
ers, triumphs, unhitched horses, serenades—and a poor 
devil of a composer somewhere in a corner, wondering why 
his opera can’t get a hearing. Of course these are only 
thoughts, idle echoes of days gone by, induced by her 
style, not actual facts. Her acting is clever, very clever; 
but it, too, is of the solo kind. She seems to be surrounded 
by an atmosphere of her own; minding her own business, 
and only that, as it were, and unless the plot centres upon 
her she does not seem to care much for it. 

Perhaps, however, all this only seems so because of a 
want of spontaneity. At any rate, her histrionic art does 
not conceal itself enough to sustain an illusion. As to the 
opera itself, I can readily imagine that some great artist, 
by throwing the lustre of his voice and art over it, may 
lead the public to confound the merits of the interpretation 
with those of the work; per se, it is weak and uneven, and 
the few bright sparks of talent in it can hardly atone for 
the utter want of touch with the spirit of the Stratford 
seer. 

The Huguenots was repeated on Saturday night, with 
the only change in the cast of Madame Koert-Kronold as 

Valentine, which was a change for the better. In her 
hands this altogether impossible woman gains almost a 
verisimilitude, especially as she carries her principle of 
truthfulness in acting also into her intonation; besides 
she endows her Va/entine with that temperament which 
alone can justify this literary tour de force of whilom M. 
Scribe. 

On Wednesday we had a benefit performance given by 











a number of society people, in which a ballet, The Doll 
Fairy, and nothing short of Cavalleria Rusticana were 
given. In the latter work the orchestra and artists of our 
opera participated. Santuzza, however, \/az portrayed by 
one of our leading society ladies (Mrs. Spencer Ervin), 
and is well did that lady understand her task that a 
casual auditor could not have detected the amateur in her. 
Her voice, a soprano of considerable range and exquisite 
method (De la Grange), filled the vast academy very sat- 
isfactorily, and her acting, barring a few symptoms of 
justifiable nervousness, revealed a talent of unusual 
strength. Alas! that she is wealthy and belongs to so- 
ciety! She would have made a capital artist for all the 
world to enjoy; now selfish society keeps her to itself. 
CONSTANTIN V. STERNBERG. 








Miss Yaw’s Concert. 


LLEN BEACH YAW, the phenomenal soprano, 
has not been heard in New York in concert, so the an- 
nouncement that she is to appear in a grand orchestral con- 
cert in Carnegie Hall January 16, and at a matinée Janu- 
ary 18, will cause considerable interest. Miss Yaw has had 
such overwhelming success wherever she sang, and her 
artistic improvement has been so marked, that these con- 
certs will be very welcome. 





School of Arpeggios. 
For the Piano. 


By Henry Fatcke, Paris, FRANCE. 
NY system of instruction that makes the pupil 
independent of the teacher is a wise one. Such is 
the work of which the above is the title. Besides being 
an eminent concert pianist, M. Falcke is a conscientious 
and thoughtful professor. One of the first observations in 
coming in contact with talented pupils was : 

** How well they could play if they could !’’ meaning if 
execution were equal to intention, if the artistic-minded 
pupil had hands trained to the task, if mechanical obstacles 
could only be eliminated in advance of the artistic occu- 
pation, how much greater would be the pleasure for both 
pupil and teacher. 

Of all the fundamental difficulties of piano plaving the 
arpeggios are. perhaps, the yreatest and most inclusive. 
One who has mastered arpeggios has conquered a large 
part of piano technic. How to accomplish this mastery in 
the shortest possible time and in the most thorough and 
musicianly manner became one of the first aims of M. 
Falcke’s life. The first step was to collect and group into 
types all the arpeggios found in piano composition, the 
second to have them studied, a task read in two lines of 
print, but that meant years of study, research, thought 
and arrangement. 

As pupil, graduate and premier prix of the Paris Con- 
servatoire, friend of all the French masters, and many 
foreign ones, and having, on account of a practical com- 
mand of several languages, unlimited experience with 
pupils of all nations, M. Falke’s natural field of observa- 
tion was unusually large. To this he added concentrated 
search among all compositions of all schools. The result 
of difficulties he has arranged into a tabulated system of 
arpeggio study, which may be said to be a manual of piano 
perfection. 

As this is the first time in the history of music that such 
a task has been accomplished, and as it has already re- 
ceived the official recognition of acceptance by the Paris 
Conservatoire, also the first masters of France and else- 
where, it is at once a unique success, and is destined to 
create an era in piano study. 

The work has already crossed the ocean, and is pub- 
lished on beautiful paper and in irreproachable text by G. 
Schirmer, New York, the excellent translation being by 
William C. Carl, the American organist. In Paris it is 
found at Quinzard’s, 24 Rue des Capucines. 

In letters to M. Falcke, concerning his School of Ar- 
peggios, M. Georges Mathias, his master in the Conserva- 
toire, himself a pupil of Chopin, yrrites : 

“Your work is special, and complete in its specialty. 
It is new, because up to the present only a few ordinary 
chords have been treated; you have treated all possible 
and almost impossible arpeggios. You have filled a place 
heretofore vacant in piano instruction.”’ 

De Bériot, of the Conservatoire, writes : ‘‘ Your work 
is the most original and useful ever produced for the study 
of this difficult instrument.’’ 

Delaborde says : ‘‘ Your work will facilitate the thumb 
passage —that terrible passage beside which that of the 
Red Sea is a simple idyl.’’ 

M. Louis Diemer says : ‘‘ The variety of fingering and 
of arpeggio combination is most remarkable and in- 
teresting. I believe the Arpeggio School called to render 
infinite assistance to piano pupils.”’ 

Tissot is delighted that ‘‘ something has at last come to 
accelerate this side of piano study, heretofore the slowest 
and most difficult of accomplishment’’; and Pugno, the 
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French concert pianist, has personally studied the ar- 
peggios as a means of higher perfection. 

A word or two directly upon the work. Three features 
of difficulty are disclosed underlying all arpeggio study. 


1. Passage for the thumb, Pages 6 
2. Extension of the finger, ‘ : . ’ pare: 
tng 


3. Side motion of the wrist, . é ; : 

Care must be taken in the study of certain extraordinary 
arpeggios before the hand is trained to the work, that 
harm may not be done—page 5. 

Arpeggios of different rhythms, page 4, are especially 
useful; also variations, commencing page 13. 

Page 14 has the intention to train to greater facility 
than is ordinarily found necessary. In this way all ordi- 
nary work will prove easy of execution. Page 16 com- 
mences inverse motion. Speed in arpeggio playing is 
treated in the third series, commencing page 34, and on 
page 31 the broken chords are in all keys. The feature 
of the thumb coming alongside, instead of passing under, a 
specialty in Chopin music, is cared for here. 

At the close of the book is a thematic index or dictionary 
of the various types in all keys found in the book, which 
are all numbered to correspond. This facilitates study 
for pupil and teacher alike and is one of the ingenious and 
practical features of the School of Arpeggios. 








Foreign Items. 


Joachim.—Josepha Joachim, the second daughter of 
the celebrated artist pair, made her début lately at Crefeld 
in The Maid of Orleans. Her sister, Marie, is singing at 
the Court Theatre, Dessau. 


Copenhagen.—Heise’s national opera, Drot oz Marsk, 
was lately given at the Royal Theatre for the fiftieth time. 
The baritone Simonsen, who had sung the réle of the 
King all the fifty times, was applauded. 


O. Neitzel.—The Cologne pianist and well-known 
writer on music has commenced a series of Beethoven 
Evenings at Bonn, in which he will perform all the piano 
concertos of the master, with a thorough analysis of each 
work, 

Brussels.—The Flemish theatre at Brussels lately 
produced for the first time a new seven act drama, Kerlen- 
bloed, music by A. Deboeck. The same house is prepar- 
ing a drama, Alvar, music by Paul Gilson, and St. Nikolaas, 
music by Jan Blocks. 


Fritz Spahr.—Has played with great success in 
Leipsic, Erfurt and Prague. In Erfurt he played his 
own concerto for the first time and it was a triumph for 
the young violinist. He was serenaded after the concert. 
Spahr is now one of the leaders in musical Leipsic. 


Mrs. Keeley.—On November 22 Mrs. Mary Anne 
Keeley celebrated her ninetieth birthday, and a perform- 
ance in the honor of this veteran artist was given at the 
Lyceum Theatre, London. She is the only survivor of the 
artists who appeared at the first production of Weber's 
Oberon in London, April 12, 1826. 


Koenigsberg.—At Kénigsberg, in Prussia, Hubay’s 
Violin Maker of Cremona was given for the first time 
with great success. The violin solo played by Liepe re- 
ceived great applause. On the same evening Zéllner's 
Ueberfall was also produced for the first time, but it did 
not meet with the favor accorded to Hubay’s work. 


A Pair of Conductors.—At Linz, in Austria, there 
appeared at a concert of the Linz Gutenberg Bund two con- 
ductors standing at the desk together and both beating 
time simultaneously. The military band would play only 
under its own bandmaster, and the chorus would sing only 
under its own choirmaster. 


Opera Statistics.—Dr. Max Friedlander has pub- 
lished opera statistics of the German stage for 1894, by 
which it seems that during 1894 Cavalleria, with 515 per- 
formances, and I Pagliacci, with 467, stood at the head of 
the list. Fifty-two operas were performed for the first 
time. 

Fredegonde.—The new five act opera Fredegonde 
was given at the Paris Opera December 18. M. Guiraud, 
the composer who had conceived the work, died before his 
score was completed, and M. Saint-Saéns finished it. 

The libretto, by Gallet, is taken from the history of the 
Merovingian kings who reigned in the region now called 
France in the fifth century, and the action depends on the 
jealousy of Brunehaut (Brunhilda) and Fredegonde, the 
queens of Austrasia and Neustria, and their love for the 
son of Fredegonde’s husband, Chilperic. 

Dramatically the work is dull and dragging, and there 
is only atrifling ballet. The score unfortunately, but in- 
evitably, suffers from being a patchwork by two composers 
of widely different gifts and temperament. The execution 
was not up to standard, the best work being done by Mlle. 
Lafargue, a débutante. Altogether very far from a great 
success. 











Miss Angell, of Chicago.—Miss Mary Angell, one of 
the most talented pupils of Wm. H. Sherwood, gave a suc- 
cessful piano recital at the University of Chicago. Her 
strongest numbers were the Raff March and the Liszt 
Rhapsodie No, 12. 


Sherwood Concert Company Route.—Ottawa, II)., 
January 7; Streator, IIl., January 8; Jacksonville, IIl., 
January 10; Quincy, IIl., January 11; Lincoln, IIl., January 
14; Springfield, Ill., January 15; Little Rock, Ark., Jan- 
uary 17; Nashville, Tenn., January 22; Memphis, Tenn., 
January 23, 

A Lankow Pupil.—Miss Lilli Herta, the soprano, pupil 
of Mme. Anna Lankow, who went abroad to fill operatic en- 
gagements in Germany this season, has been winning 
golden opinions. The following clipping is from a leading 
journal : 

Miss Lilli Herta sings herself more and more into our hearts 
and has always the full sympathy of the audience. Her voice 
is bell clear and well trained, and indeed it is a joy to listen to 
her.—Harburger Zeitung, November 28, 1895. 

To Produce Dr. Root’s Last Cantata.—The cantata 
which was the last great work of Dr. George F. Root, and 
which was left unfinished at the time of his death, has been 
completed by the doctor’s son, Frederic Root. It is now 
in the hans of the publishers. At a recent banquet of the 
Music Trade Association of Chicago it was decided to pro- 
duce it at the Auditorium in the near future. Singers are 
now being selected and the production will be under the 
personal direction of Frederic Root. The Music Trade As- 
sociation of Chicago, which is made up almost entirely of 
personal friends of Dr. Root, also decided to arrange for 
the erection of a monument to his memory. Its probable 
cost will be $50,000. The committee appointed to take 
charge of the monument fund are: I. N. Camp, chairman; 
P. J. Healy, vice-chairman ; O. L. Fox, E. V. Church and 
E. S. Conway. 

A Talk with Blumenberg.—Many people who attended 
the Albany Musical Association concert recently remarked 
the beautiful tone of the violoncello played on by Mr. 
Louis Blumenberg. It is, indeed, a grand instrument. 

In conversation with Mr. Blumenberg the evening of the 
concert he told me about the ’cello. It is a genuine 
Amati, and one of the finest specimens of that maker’s art 
extant. It was in the collection of Louis XVI. of France, 
and was prettily marked with fleur-de-lis at that time. 
When the *‘ Reign of Terror” was at its height in Paris 
it was decreed that all instruments or articles of any kind 
bearing the fleur-de-lis should be destroyed. I think it 
was during this revolution the Tuileries was destroyed by 
fire, and many rare instruments and other articles bearing 
‘* the flower of royalty” were burned. 

However, this instrument was one of the few which was 
saved, and to destroy all evidence of its being in the royal 
collection the fleur-de-lis which were marked on the ’cello 
were burned out with hot irons. But the despoilers of the 
instrument missed one mark which still remains—a heart 
marked in under the fingerboard, which is very distinct. 

Mr. Blumenberg prizes the instrument highly, and he 
has good cause to. It isa gem.—A/bany Argus, Decem- 
ber 22, 1895. 

An Ashforth Pupil.—Miss Sally Akers, the soprano 
pupil of Mme. Ashforth, has been winning significant hon- 
ors in her Eastern tour in connection with the contralto 
Annie Louise Cary-Raymond, and Geraldine Morgan, vio- 
linist. They have had remarkable success, as the follow- 
ing notices go to show: 

There were very few vacant seats in Kotzschmar Hall last 
evening, as, nutwithstanding counter attractions elsewhere, 
Portland's music lovers to the number of more than 800 gathered 
to hear Miss Akers and her supporting company, including Mrs. 
C. S. Raymond, who once had the whole world at her feet, when 
as Annie Louise Cary she had no superior and few equals asa 
contralto singer. With her was her sister, Miss Ada Cary Mc- 
Kenney, who needs no word of praise, and Miss Clementine 
Varney, a young singer of great promise. Miss Akers has made 
wonderful progress in her art since she last appeared in public 
here. Her first solo was a selection from the opera Hamlet 
which follows the French version of the tragedy. It was the 
Scéne et Air d’Ophélie, and is something well calculated to ex- 
hibit all that a singer possesses in the way of a voice. Miss 
Akers attacked it bravely, and come out triumphantly through 


the ordeal. 
Her other numbers were of a less classical character, but were 
as well if not better rendered, and were enthusiastically ap- 





plauded, an encore being demanded for Tell Me Beautiful 
Maiden. Miss Akers has a naturally powerful and at the same 
time sweet voice, and she has had the advantage of careful and 
thorough training. She is unquestionably a young lady with 4 
future. 

Miss Geraldine Morgan, the violinist, easily captured the hearts 
of all present in her first number, the familiar Andante and 
Finale of Mendelssohn. Miss Morgan is a thorou3h violinist 
and deserves all the good things that were said of her.—Daily 
Eastern Argus. 


Miss Akers deserves the hearty thanks of everyone who at- 
tended her concert last evening at Kotzschmar Hall, for not only 
was the program an admirable one, but every moment was a 
delight. This was to be expected in an entertainment in which 
Mrs. Annie Cary Raymond had a hand, and of a lady of whom 
Mrs. Kate Douglass Wiggin has spoken such warm words of 
praise. 

The pretty little hall showed but few vacant seats, and every 
number of the program was encored, although the demand was 
acceded to in only two instances. Miss Akers is a credit to her 
native State. She possesses a delightful soprano voice of excel- 
lent range and fine quality, and she shows the effect of the best 
training. She phrases well her voice is exceedingly flexible, and 
her runs and trills were executed with great brilliancy. Not only 
that, but she is magnetic and her voice sympathetic, and whether 
in the showy aria from Thomas’ Hamlet and the Villinelle of 
Dell's Acqua, orin the charming ballads of Mrs. Wiggin and 
Nevin, she captured her audience and was warmly applauded. 
As an encore she sang with great expression Strelezki’s 
Dreams. 

Miss Geraldine Morgan made a triumphant success. She is a 
most finished violinist, and the refinement of her manner added 
to not only her admirable technique, but her delightful coloring 
of her music so pleased her hearers that if they had had their 
way they would have drawn largely on her generosity. She did 
accede to one encore, and gave, we think, a Spanish dance by 
Sarasate. Her violin was a noble instrument. The tones were 


magnificent.—Portland, Me., Journal. 

Rivarde.—At the fifth Philharmonic rehearsal aad con- 
cert, March 6 and 7, for which Rivarde, the violinist, has 
been engaged as soloist, he will play the Beethoven con- 
certo. It will be remembered that Ysaye played the same 
concerto at the same concert last season. 

Sauret.—It has already been announced that Sauret, the 
violinist, would arrive in this country on January 4 by the 
steamship St. Paul, but, owing to an accident which just 
happened to that vessel, Mr. Sauret will take passage on 
another ship, as the St. Paul will be delayed and it is im- 
perative that Mr. Sauret should arrive here not later than 
January 6. 

The Last Free Concert.—Last Thursday night at Eman- 
uel Baptist Church, on Lafayette avenue, Brooklyn, the 
last free concert was given by Organist G. Waring Steb- 
bins, assisted by Miss M. Kathryn Krymer, contralto, and 
Frederic Reddall, basso. The first item on the program 
was Sonata No. 4, in F major, from Merkel. Mr. Stebbins 
made the most of this piece and worked it out charmingly. 
Mr. Reddall sang The People That Walked in Darkness 
from The Messiah, and he sang it finely. Later on he 
gave O Tu, Palermo, from Verdi. Miss Krymer was 
heard in Villanelle, from Beach, and Salve Regina, from 
Buck. In both pieces she acquitted herself nobly. Mr. 
Stebbins resumed his organ solos with Canzana in D 
minor, from Bach; Romanza in D minor, by H. Parker: 
Bridal Chorus, by Guilmant, and another piece arranged 
by the same author. 

De Reszkes at the Lotes.—The Lotos Club gave a din- 
ner last Saturday evening in honor of Edouard and Jean de 
Reszke of the Metropolitan Opera Company. The tables 
were set in the parlors of the club house, which were dec- 
orated with trailing vines and potted palms. 

Frank A. Lawrence, the president of the club, presided, 
and with him at the table of honor were seated the De 
Reszké brothers, Murat Halstead, Park Godwin, Anton 
Seidl, H. E. Krehbiel, William Henry White, Maurice Grau, 
Ashbel P. Fitch, Horace B. Fry, Dr. H. H. Curtis and the 
Rev. Merle St. Clair Wright. In his speech of welcome 
President Lawrence said : 

‘* We welcome the brothers De Reszké as first in a great 
and noble profession, and as exponents of a genius unsur- 
passed the world over. Art with them has not been 
bounded by language or nationality. We bail and acclaim 
them, the giant brothers in art.” 

After their health had been drunk standing, Jean de 
Reszké said: ‘‘ It is a delight and a pleasure for me and 
my brother to be with you. I have been confined to my 
bed for the past few days, and I was not allowed to sing 
even this afternoon, yet I was most anxious to come among 
you. What will the public say when they hear that I, who 
was too illto sing, was well enough to go to a dinner and 
drink champagne? I decided to come, if it was only to 
tell you in my name and in my brother’s name how we ap- 
preciate your reception, and to wish prosperity and suc- 
cess to the Lotos Club.” 

Edouard de Reszké also made a short speech, The other 
speakers were Park Godwin, Murat Halstead, H. E. 
Krehbiel, Maurice Grau and Horace P. Fry. Harry Pep- 
per and J. H. McKinley sang ballads, and David Mannes 
played several selections on the violin. Mr. August 
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matter. 
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Spanuth gave some piano soli. There were also recitations 
by Mr. Black and Mr. Macklin of Henry Irving’s company. 
— Sun. 

Albert Muldenburg’s Success.—Albert Muldenburg, a 
pupil of Joseffy, played with great success at the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Science December 11. 


Chicago Musical College.—The children’s matinée of 
the Chicago Musical College on Saturday, December 21, 
was largely attended. It took place at Apollo Hall. 

Will Accompany Maurel.—J. Pizzarello, the distin- 
guished pianist, will accompany Mr. Victor Maurel at the 
piano for his song recitals in Chickering Hall. 

‘A New Tenor.—H. Evan Williams is the new tenor 
who was engaged by Henry Wolfsohn to appear in oratorios 
and concerts in this country the balance of the season. He 
is a Welshman, and is said to be the peer of Ben Davies. 
Quite some curiosity is manifested to hear Mr. Williams in 
public. 

Messiah at Montreal.—The Messiah was produced at 
Montreal last Saturday evening under the auspices of the 
Philharmonic Society of that city. The soloists, Miss 
Louise M. Daly, Mrs. Vanderveer Green, Mr. D. G. 
Henderson and Mr, Williams, acquitted themselves to the 
satisfaction of the audience. 

The Carl Concert.—At Mr. Carl's annual Christmastide 
organ concert next Monday evening at 8:15 o'clock (De- 
cember 30) in the First Presbyterian Church the following 
soloists have been engaged to appear: Miss Mary H. 
Mansfield, soprano; Mrs. Julie L. Wyman, contralto, and 
Luther Gail Allen, baritone. No tickets will be required 
for admission. 

Bernard Sinsheimer.—Mr. Bernard Sinsheimer's second 
musical of the season took place on the 19th inst. at his 
residence, No. 169 East Seventieth street, when a very 
fashionable audience was present and highly appreciated 
the very interesting program, which always contains some 
novelty. Besides the trio of Bargiel in F, which was very 
finely rendered, Master Jos. Lefkowitz, a pupil of Mr. Sin- 
sheimer, played very brilliantly two movements of the 
Saint-Saéns concerto. 

Ondricek’s Success.—Ondricek has made a decided 
success in Boston, and he will be heard in a recital there in 
Music Hall on January 8, when he will give the following 
program : F sharp minor concerto, Beethoven ; Albumblatt, 
Wagner ; fantasie, Bartered Bride, Ondricek : Paganini’s 
Witches’ Dance, and theC minor sonate, by Beethoven,with 
Miss Szumowska. The latter will also be heard in a num- 
ber of piano compositions. 

Historical Recitals.—The second in a course of six 
historical lecture recitals was heard last evening (Tuesday) 
at the Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 1331 South 
Broad street, Philadelphia. Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., 
director of the theoretical department, delivered the lec- 
ture, while Preston Ware Orem, Mus. Bac., gave the piano 
illustrations. Commencing in the first lecture as far back 
as the sixteenth century, with the early composers, Byrd, 
Frescobaldi, Rossi, &c., he advanced in the second, to 
the latter part of the sixteenth and the early seventeenth 
century. 

The lecture was interesting in every detail, being replete 
with useful knowledge, and treated in a manner calculated 
to make a lasting impression on the hearer. The piano il- 
lustrations were an added attraction, those of the ancient 
form being dainty and interesting ; they included the 
fugue of Allessandro Scarlatti (1659-1725), La Favorite 
(chaconne), La Fleurie ou la Tendre Nanette and La Au- 
sonia (Allemande) of Francois Couperin (1668-1733), and the 
Harmonious Blacksmith (air and variations) and suite in D 
minor of George Frederick Handel (1685-1759). 

For sake of contrast were given Variations from Sonata 
op. 26 of Beethoven; R. Schumann's Traumerei, First 
Meeting and Repentance of J. L. Nicode, Adolph Jensen's 
In the Taverns and Ed. Grieg’s suite Aus Holzburg’s 
Zeit. 

At the next lecture some local compositions from the 
ancients will be given in connection with the lecture, 
which will be a continuation of last night's discourse. 
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Co._umBus, Ohio, December 7, 1895. 
U’ to this week there has been little of interest in 
a musical way, and the present outlook is not particularly 
encouraging. Last season was nota profitable one to any of 
the societies, consequently this season they are ‘‘ going slow.” 
The Orchestra and Orpheus parted company, the formerto give 
concerts on their ownaccount, and the latter to give a subscrip- 
tion series, participated in entirely by home talent. Each an- 
nounced a concert early in December, but neither has material- 
ized. The Arions abandoned their subscription series owing to 
the lack of a proper place sufficiently large to accommodate their 
patrons. They decided to give their concerts on the general 

admission plan, the first of which occurred last Friday evening. 

On Friday evening the Melba Concert Company appeared 
under the auspices of the Arion Club. The gallery and balcony 
of the High Street Theatre were filled to overflowing, but the 
downstairs seats were poorly filled. The result was a financial 
loss, and this after the most persistent work on the part of the 
Arions, who spared neither time nor money to make the concert 
a success. Fully two-thirds of the audience were from out of 
town. 

On Tuesday afternoon and evening Max Heinrich appeared in 
his famous song recitals, delighting beyond measure the music- 
ally inclined who had gathered to hear him. In this case also the 
audience was not large. 

The Philharmonic Club is making preparations to attend the 
State Eisteddfod at Lima, Ohio, January 1. They have organized 
a mixed chorus of eighty voices, and expect to compete for the 
$200 prize for mixed chorus, the $100 prize for male chorus and 
the $75 prize for ladies’ chorus. 

Not at all disconcerted by the result of the Melba concert, the 
Arions announce the appearance in January of the Albani 
company. C. B. Durry. 
— oe 


ANN ARBOR. 


Ann Arnor, Mich., December 4, 1805, 
N Monday evening, December 2, occurred the 
second concert of the Choral Union series in University 
Hall, given by Mme. Clementine de Vere-Sapio, Mr. Herman 
Zeitz, violinist, and Miss Charlotte Jaffe, accompanist, the latter 
two of the University School of Music. A large audience 
greeted Mme. de Vere-Sapio, whose opening number was the 
aria from Linda di Chamounix, Donizetti, followed by several 
songs by a wide range of composers, among them Berlioz, Mas- 
senet, Gounod, Goring Thomas, Schumann, Von Weber and 
others. 

Mme. Sapio has a voice of considerable power, which she uses 
to good advantage. She lacks, however, in warmth and musical 
interpretation. The numbers best liked were the Au Printemps, 
of Gounod; Ma Voisine, of Goring Thomas, and Spring, by 
Sapio. The latter number was warmly encored, to which the 
singer responded with a pleasing song, playing her own accom- 
paniment. 

It was left for Mr. Herman A. Zeitz to arouse the full enthu- 
siasm of the audience. As solo numbers he played the Legende 
of Wieniawski and a mazourka (new here) by Zarzycki. This 
mazurkais admirably written, abounding in a variety of original 
effects for violin. It is one of the most original compositions for 
this instrument heard here for years. It was played by Mr. 
Zeitz in a masterly manner. He was recalled by repeated ap- 
plause, and played the Serenate of Moszkowski. Mr. Zeitz used 
for the first time in University Hall a genuine Klotz violin. 
which he brought back with him from Europe this season, after 
having made a special trip for the purpose of purchasing it. It 
is a beautiful instrument, of full, round tone, and was easily 
heard in all parts of this large hall. The beautiful Grieg sonata 
in F major, op. 8, was excellently played by Miss Jaffe and Mr. 
Zeitz. ELSIE. 


ee ee 
LEAVENWORTH. 


LEAVENWORTH, Kan., December 2, 1895. 

T has been some time since you have heard from 
A, the Sunflower State, and the same length of time since we 
have had anything worthy of note; but now the city seems to be 
aroused to a musical concert pitch by the organization of a 
musical literary club by Mr. Francis Eaton, of Chicago. 

Invitations to those interested were issued for a meeting Fri- 
day at the residence of Dr. S. W. Jones, and after an illustrative 
program had been performed showing the nature of the course of 
study and an address by Mr. Eaton, a club of twenty was formed 
with Mrs, McGonigle, president ; Mrs. Leonard Smith, vice-presi- 
dent ; Mrs. W. B. Nickels, secretary and treasurer; Mrs. S. W. 
Jones, chairman of programs. The program was Chopin-Men_ 
delssohn selections, as follows : 

Descriptive analysis, Edward Baxter Perry ; Nocturne, op. 27, 
No. 1, Chopin, Mrs. Dudley; Descriptive analysis, W. B. Ma- 
thews ; Duo, I Would That My Love, Mendelssohn, Mrs. Jones 
and Miss Joerger; Descriptive analysis, Edward B. Perry ; piano, 
Berceuse, op. 57, Chopin, Miss Smith ; Descriptive analysis, Ed- 
ward B. Perry; The Maiden’s Wish, Chopin; Descriptive 
analysis, John S. Van Cleve; piano, Spring Song, Miss Smith, 
Mendelssohn. 





I have given the program as a suggestion to other musical 


workers. In connection with the study a game of cards of his- 
tory from the time of Bach to Paderewski is played, making the 
club conversant with composersof the classical and romantic 
school. There is much hard work to be done and much enjoy- 
ment will come from it, as well as musical culture. 

Miss May Bailey, a Welsh girl, who has taken three prizes at 
the Royal Academy of Music in London, England, also a pupil 
of Signor Garcia, who is visiting here for her health, has consented 
to give a concert here Tuesday evening, the 10th inst., under the 
auspices of the Art League, for the benefit of the Public Li- 
brary Association. 

I almost forgot to mention that our Musical Club will be able 
to bring first-class artists here through our membership with the 
Chicago Federation of Clubs, which will guarantee us against 
loss. 
At last ‘‘ we shall be in it,” as the boys say. 

qx oe 


MONTREAL. 


MonTREAL, P. Q., December 3, 1895. 

M MARSICK, the French violinist, assisted by 

* Howard Brockway, composer and pianist, made his 
appearance in Windsor Hall on Wednesday evening last. The 
hall was fairly filled and the program was interesting, except a 
sonata was missing. Marsick was announced here as the rival 
of Ysaye, and although he has not the noble sentiments nor the 
breadth that Ysaye has, he is an excellent violinist nevertheless. 
His tone has a rich color, his harmonic notes are to perfection, 
and he has absolute command of his instrument. His perferm- 
ance of Vieuxtemps’ Fourth Concerto from a _ technicai view 
point was most exquisite, and after a tremendous wealth of ap- 
plause he responded with Pierné’s Sérénade, which received a 
most marvelous interpretation. Mr. Brockway played several 
compositions of his own in a most delicious manner, and was 
likewise encored. 

Zampa, an opéra comique in three acts, by d'Hérold, was pro- 
duced for the first time at the Théatre Frangais on Thursday 
night last with considerable success. Mr. Vérard as Zampa was 
the lion of the evening and gave a splendid performance. Mme. 
Conti as Cami//e distinguished herself satisfacturily. The rest of 
the cast were good, and the chorus and orchestra were likewise 
splendid. 

La Trouvére, Friday night, and Carmen as a popular perform- 
ance on Saturday night drew large audiences. Mme. Bennati 
was in good trim and sang and acted with authority. M. Barbe 
as Don José, M, Castal as /scamillo, each acquitted themseives 
satisfactorily. The performance as a whole was a smooth one. 

Lucia de Lammermoor received its first production last night. 
The performance was not bad, but as a whole not satisfactory. 
Mme. Conti as Lucia lacked in breadth and authority, and her 
actions were stiff. M. Barbe as Ldgard Kavenswood sang well. 
M. Vérard as //enri Ashton gave asplendid performance. The 
chorus was weak and the orchestra was often too noisy. Norma 
will be given to-night, Guillaume Tell on Thursday, Romeo et 
Juliette on Friday, and La Mascotte on Saturday. 

Mr. Louis C. Elson, of the New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, Mass., gave a lecture, Shakespeare in Music, in the Assem- 
bly Hall on Tuesday evening last. A select audience assembled. 
Mr. Elson illustrated his lecture vocally and upon the piano, and 
was frequently applauded. 

The same evening the Victoria Rifles Military Band gave a 
concert in the Windsor Hall under the patronage of Major 
General Gascoigne and the officers of the battalion. A large 
and fashionable audience assembled. I was in time for the 
second part of the program. The band was assisted by Miss 
Herbert, soprano ; Miss Sophia Myers, pianist; Mr. Silverstone, 
violinist; Mr. Charbonneau, violoncellist, and Mr. Alfred Du- 
four, pianist. The program was selected, the band played 
several selections most acceptably, and the performers did ex- 
ceedingly well, and the audience fully enjoyed themselves. Mr. 
Emery Lavigne furnished the accompaniment. 

The Kneisel Quartet will give a concert shortly under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Morning Musicale. This will be the first 
appearance of the famous organization in this city. 

H. B. Conn. 


E. R. JONEs, 
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DETROIT. 


Detroit, December 3, 1895. 
ETROIT has shown a fair amount of musical 
activity during the month that has just closed. We had 
two notable concerts, that of the Chicago Orchestra, upon the 
evening of November 18, and a piano recital by Mme. Bloom- 
field-Zeisler on the 19th. 

The Thomas orchestra is announced for four concerts, but 
strange to say the hunger for orchestral music in this city has 
not shown itself of sufficient strength to insure the financial suc- 
cess of the undertaking. Mr. Felix Lamond has worked with 
untiring perseverance and courage, and has not yet lost hope in 
the ultimate success of the series, but he will not probably again 
have the confidence in the popular love for music to engage in 
a similar enterprise. : 

The orchestra played very finely, but not with that richness of 
ensemble that characterizes their home performances. This is 
easily accounted for in the fact that the orchestra is smaller by 
about twenty-five men en four. The brass was at times dis- 
agreeably preponderant, in portions of the Beethoven Seventh 
Symphony completely obliterating the theme in the violins. In 
the last movement, for example, it was only by the closest at- 
tention that I could even detect the existence of the character- 
istic figure in sixteenth notes. How anyone who was unfamiliar 
with the movement could grasp its real purport is more than I 
can tell. When Mr. Thomas curtails his violins he should look 
to the horns, that they be proportionately subdued’? With the 
exception of this most noticeable defect the orchestra played 
with true nobility. The remainder of the program included 
Schumann’s Genoveva Overture, Dvorak's Symphonic Varia- 
tions and Smetana’s Sarka. 

Mr. Sieveking was the soloist of the evening, playing Saint- 





Saéns’ G minor concerto with a fire and blaze of brilliant technic 
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that completely carried away his audience. Mr. Sieveking is 
nothing if not robust. As tohis finer qualities he did not give 
usa very good opportunity of judging, for the group of his own 
compositions that he played did not create a very profound im- 
pression. 

Mme. Zeisler’s concert I was unable to attend, but I hear the 
most glowing reports of the enthusiasm she aroused. 

The Detroit Operatic Ensemble Concert Company gave a con- 
cert onthe 15th with a program that was fearful and wondertul 
to contemplate—fearful as to the selection of compositions, that 
transcended the abilities of the performers, and wonderful as to 
its length. Trovatore andits ilk were much drawn upon. The 
participants were Mrs. Fred. Robinson, Mrs. Angelina Dunbar, 
Miss Nina Eastman, Messrs, Hans Thelan, Robert Luderer, 
Arthur Russel, Ludwig Kaltwasser, and a chorus consisting of 
two parts women and one part men, that is, eighteen women and 
nine men. The whole concert was more chemical than esthetic 
in its effect, although Miss Eastman in a song well adapted to 
her capabilities, captivated the audience with her fresh and 
charming voice. 

The Detroit Society of Professional Musicians has given two 
concerts. The first by Miss Katherin Ruth Heyman, pianist, and 
Charles B. Stevens, tenor. The second was given by J. V. Seyler, 
pianist, Mr. Wm. Leggett, violinist, and Mrs. J. S. Dexter, 
vocalist. 

Mrs. Dexter, in company with Mrs. Lucia Gale Barber, reader, 
gave an extremely enjoyable recital in Schwankovsky’s Hall on 
the 16th. Mrs. Dexter displayed abilities that would warrant a 
more frequent appearance upon the concert stage. 

Mr. Fred. Alexander is giving a series of organ recitals in the 
Woodward Avenue Baptist Church. His programs are well 
chosen and his performances show a young man of talent anda 
willing worker, which promises well for his future. 

The Yunck String Quartet gave its first recital last evening, 
December 2. Thisis at present the only concert giving organiza- 
tion existing in Detroit. The Philharmonic Club, which was be- 
coming so favorably known, after passing through a couple of 
disastrous seasons with bad managers was finally forced to dis- 
band. The new Yunck Quartet is of too recent formation to 
have as yet achieved a noteworthy ensemble, but its personnel 
leads one to look for good results when the members have re- 
hearsed longer together. In Mr. Wm. Yunck, violin, and Mr, Her- 
mann Heberlein, cello, the club has two excellent artists. Mr. 
Ludwig Kaltwasser, second violin, who wields a facile bow and 
produces a smoth tone, and Mr. J. Hoffmann, viola, form the re- 
mainder of the quartet. N. J. Corey. 
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Ev Paso, Tex., December 4, 1895, 

** CIX hundred miles from nowhere” is the descrip- 

tion that some Eastern people like to apply to El Paso, 
because so much desert has to be covered in reaching this point. 
But we are not beyond the confines of civilization by any man- 
ner of means, and the dispatches that go out occasionaliy about 
** the usual El Paso killing ” ought to show that such killings as 
do occur here, which are few, by the way, occur in saloons 
where the stuff that turns men into murderers is sold. El Paso 
has churches, schools and a sizable musical community—quite 
a goodly sized musical community for a frontier city of 10,000 
inhabitants. 

We have a military concert band of thirty-four performers, a 
permanent orchestra of twenty-eight, several stringed quartets, 
a M&nnerchor and a number of excellent pianists and singers. 
Then a cosey music hall seating 430 people has been completed 
and attractively fitted up, and will be frequently used for con- 
cert as well as terpsichorean purposes. Some excellent work 
has been accomplished in the way of church choir singing, but 
the churches here are generally too poor to make anything of a 
display in the organ loft; and but two churches—St. Clement's 
Episcopal and the Presbyterian—have attempted, much of any- 
thing in this line, and that by voluntary talent. 

The band, orchestra, Mannerchor and a stringed quartet are 
part and parcel of a musical club with a singular title, the Mc- 
Ginty Club. McGinty as a patron saint of the divine art has 
heretofore confined his operations to the restricted limits of the 
variety stage, and toa peculiar style of melody, but in this in- 
stance he has become the presiding genius of a very respectable 
musical organization that has come to aim quite high in musical 
attainment—for this part of the country anyhow. The concert 
band is the farthest advanced, and one practice night in every 
four is set apart for the highest grade of music within reach, es- 
pecially the compositions of Richard Wagner. It has beenand 
will be for some time hard work to get the public interested in 
Wagner. But they are coming to it, just as Northern and East- 
ern people have come to enjoy the compositions of the great 
master, and ere many moons wax and wane Southwest Texas 
and Southern New Mexico will be strictly in the swim as regards 
classical music. The McGinty band has not exactly tackled 
Bach’s Fugue in G minor or Beethoven’s No. 33 Sonata yet, 
neither are Texas cowboys or Mexican vaqueros diverting 
themselves by singing the Romanza from Tannhduser, or 
whistling Palestrina’s Miserere to any alarming extent, but we 
are getting along up the excelsior ascent. So just give usa 
little time away down here and we'll “‘ git thar” presently, and 
‘we won’t have to roast any more coons to do it either. 

But, El Sefior Editor, there is one notable factor that enters 
largely into musical improvement in all American communities, 
and that factor is, doing something because ‘‘somebody else 
doesit.” Eastern people approve of certain styles or forms of 
musical composition because European critics approve of them, 
and then Western people “‘ catch up the refrain” because the 
East has set the seal of its approval upon the same; and it is 
therefore the eminently correct thing. So we folks away down 
on the Mexican frontier, are picking up on Wagner and the music 
drama largely because ‘‘it is all the go” ‘down East.” How- 
ever, it is hardly fair to say that theincentive is due mostly to an 
imitative spirit, because education is a marked factor in our 











musical development, and ere many years E] Paso will be prid- 
ing herself on her musical attainments. 

The new Chopin Music Hall recently built here has an almost 
acoustically perfect auditorium, something the architect ‘‘ hap- 
pened to hit on” happily, so that it seems as though no one seat 
is better than another in the hall. The inside dimensions are 
35x90 feet, with a seventeen-foot stage very nicely furnished, the 
equipments including a Mason & Hamlin concert grand and a 
silk plush folding curtain. 

The main mover in this improvement was Professor Ferdi- 
nand Dewey, of Boston, who came here a year ago for asthmatic 
difficulties, and found permanent relief in this lovely climate. 
As the money to build the hall, the professor and the piano all 
came from Boston, Boston is in a fair way to become interested 
in El Paso, Tex. It is proposed to have Paderewski play in this 
hall in February, when he comes this way. It is believed that 
500 people can be found within the radius of 25 miles who will be 
willing to pay $5 each for a ticket, sothat the great artist can 
have his $2,500 if he will stop over. 

Texas has sent one fine singer to the concert and operatic 
stage, and is liable to send out another one of these days, in 
Miss Henrietta Small, of this city, who is at present teaching at 
Las Cruces, New Mexico. This bright young woman of twenty 
has what is commonly known as a royal voice of over two anda 
half octaves, with a magnificent physique to back it. Miss 
Small has a charming personality and graceful stage presence, 
and isn’t scared one bit when facing anaudience. Aneffort has 
been made to secure for her the professorship of music in the 
Agricultural College at Las Cruces, and the hope and expecta- 
tion are that she will get there. Miss Small is a brave girl who is 
fighting her own way through this world with a courageous in- 
dependence that commands respect and appreciation. 

ROBERT J. JESSUP, 
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Toronto, December 2, 1895. 

ps some considerable time people have been ask- 

ing me why no Toronto letters have been appearing in your 
columns. The explanation is simple, if not very satisfactory. 
The fault appears to have been a postal miscarriage, as several 
weeks ago I sent an extensive budget which failed to reach your 
office. To hark back now in detail to the Melba concert in Octo- 
ber and half a dozen closely following events would be a prescrip- 
tion of ancient history altogether too stale to be palatable. 

There is a somewhat paradoxical suggestion in the fact that 
while people here complain generally about money moving 
slowly, our concerts and theatres are being well patronized this 
season. 

Massey Music Hall, which, as you have often been informed, 
is very large, has been busy and promises to so continue. No 
doubt much of its success is due to the manager, Mr. I. E. Suck- 
ling, who contrives to get hold of strong attractions and thor- 
oughly understands how to arouse public interest in them. In- 
deed Toronto is largely indebted to Mr. Suckling tor his enter- 
prise as an impresario. 

Some weeks ago this city sustained a distinct loss in the re- 
moval ot Mr. Francesco d’Auria to Winnipeg, whither he went to 
take charge of the vocal department of the Winnipeg Conserva- 
tory of Music. Mr. d’Auria had been in indifferent health for a 
long time. A desire for a change of climate, together with 
strong financial guaranty, proved irresistible, and so we lost him. 

Mr. d’Auria, without being of an aggressive temperament, was 
a distinct force for good in Toronto’s musical culture, and did 
much to bring about a realizing sense of the necessity of change, 
refinement and progress among our musicians and the public. I 
understand that he is well pleased with Winnipeg and has already 
greatly benefited by its dry, bracing climate. 

The début of a promising newcomer is usually interesting, so 
when Miss Ada E. S. Hart first appeared a few weeks ago as a 
pianist in Nordheimer’s Recital Hall I made a point of attend- 
ing. Miss Hart hasjust returned froma three years’ course of 
study under Leschetizky, a fact which generally doubled inter- 
est in the occasion, and I noticed a large number of musicians in 
the audience. 

Space will not admit of detailed comment, but it may be said 
that with each succeeding number Miss Hart improved, and soon 
won the unequivocal approval of her hearers. Her technic is 
large, facile and splendidly finished ; her tone masterly—I was 
fairly surprised by its vigor and masculinity, which, however, 
never became coarse ; and indeed there can be no doubt that in 
Miss Hart we have a pianist of sterling artistic qualifications. 

On November 2, in Massey Hall, Miss Augusta Beverly Robin- 
son, daughter of ex-Lieutenant-Governor Robinson, of this 
province, made her rentrée in Toronto as a public singer, after 
several years of study abroad. A very fair audience was pres- 
ent, consisting largely of society people. Miss Robinson has 
gained greatly by her foreign experience, and as she has a very 
pleasing, well cultivated, if not large, voice, she made a most 
favorable impression. Her selections were a cantilena, by 
Gounod ; Schumann’s Widmung, Chaminade’s Madrigal, Otway’s 
God Be with You, and Albert Nordheimer’s setting to The Song 
of the Southern Maiden, the words of which were by the late 
Mr. Wakelem. Miss Robinson’s assistants in the concert were 
Marsick, violinist, and Howard Brockway, pianist, both of whom 
of course gave great pleasure, but upon whose performance I 
need not dilate in a New York paper. 

On November 14a largely attended concert was given in Mas- 
sey Hall by Lillian Blauvelt, Dr. Carl E. Dufft, Mrs. Isidor 
Klein and Mr. H. M. Field. Of the first two it is unnecessary to 
say anything except that, as usual, they gave unqualified satis- 
faction. Mrs. Klein, a local soprano, made an excellent impres- 
sion and was the recipient of floral tributes and recalls. Mr. 
Field, a Toronto pianist, was in better vein than usual, but had 
a wearisome proportion of the program. 

On November 28 West Association Hall was well filled by an 
appreciative audience in attendance at a concert, given entirely 
by local musicians, for the benefit of the Y. M.C. A. The pro- 
gram was opened by Mr. W. O. Forsyth with Liszt’s Valse Im. 


promptu and Saint-Saéns’ Swan Song, both of which were done 
full justice to. Mr. Forsyth’s playing exhibited great technical 
facility and varied and expressive touch, and deep musical feel- 
ing, as well as artistic intelligence and repose. He should be 
heard more frequently in public. 

A fine exposition of the art of singing was that of Mr. Walter 
H. Robinson, the well-known tenor and teacher, in Adam’s By 
the Fountain, Once Again, by Sullivan, and in a recall number, 
My Love is Like the Red, Red Rose. In all respects these were 
admirable—in voice, management, phrasing and general treat- 
ment. His success was very pronounced. One of the most in- 
teresting features of the occasion was the playing ot the newly 
organized Klingenfeld String Quartet, comprising Messrs. H. 
Klingenfeld, first violin; Charles Wagner, second violin; H. 
Telgmann, viola, and Paul Hahn, ’cello. This is a well balanced 
and effective combination; one which should prove of inesti- 
mable benefit in developing Toronto’s taste for chamber miusic. 
The numbers played by the quartet were Haydn’s Variations, 
Raff's Tarantella, G major, and (recall) a gavot from Thomas’ 
Mignon, all of which were given with a high degree of finish 
and melodious spontaneity. Speaking of the quartet reminds 
me particularly of the solo playing of one of its members, Mr. 
Paul Hahn, the 'cellist. This young musician is destined to 
make a name for himself; his playing of Golterman's capriccio, 
for which he was most deservedly encored, amply indicated this. 
Histone is clear and musical, technic excellent, bowing decided, 
and his general execution is stamped with artistic conception. 

Miss Minnie F. Hessin, in Nevin's Good Night, Beloved, and 
Dolores’ The Fairies, displayed a very good contralto voice, 
which she uses with intelligence. Miss A. M. Helmer and Miss 
Ruby E. Preston, Mus. Bac., pianists, gave respectively Liszt’s 
Love’s Dream, No. 3, and the Schubert-Tausig Marche Militaire, 
the last named winning for Miss Preston an undeniable recall, 
to which she responded with a fine interpretation of Chopin’s C 
minor valse. Two numbers given by Mr. A. B. Jury were The 
King’s Champion, Watson, and Dreams, by Strelezki. in these 
a well trained, evenly modulated, telling baritone voice won 
much honor for its possessor. The Grave on the Heath, by 
Heiser, was sung by Mrs. Klingenfeld, with string quartet ac- 
companiment. Her vocalization and methods in general proved 
the excellence of her schooling and natural gifts to their full 
extent. 

A recitation by Miss A. Lea, Tennyson's Lady of Shallott, 
and, as a recall, Cupid Caugat, were well received. 

Mrs. A. B. Jury's rich, pure and powerful soprano was one of 
the treats of the evening as heard in Mascagni’s Ave Maria and 
J. Louis Brown's Love's Magic. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that those who attended the 
concert were well supplied with variety, and that the entertain- 
ment was worthy of the liberal patronage accorded. 


NOTES, 

Comparatively recent additions to Toronto's musical forces are 
Mr. Rechab Tandy, tenor, who takes Mr. d'Auria’s position as 
vocal teacher in the Conservatory of Music, and Mr. H. Telg- 
mann, viola player and teacher, and who is now in the Klingen- 
feld String Quartet. Rumor has it that Mr. Rudoiph Ruth, a 
very excellent 'cellist, has received flattering offers which if 
accepted will take him to New York. 

A handsome pamphlet, Hints on Voice Culture, from the pen 
of Mr. Walter H. Robinson, a resident vocal teacher, is an ex- 
cellent work and demonstrates how deeply its author has inves- 
tigated his subject. Void of pedantry and excessive technicali- 
ties, it is easily ‘‘ understood of the people.” 

The Mendelssohn Choir, Mr. A. S. Vogt conductor, is to give 
just one concert this season, but according to all accounts it wil! 
be the local musical event of the season. 

Mr. F. H. Torrington has resigned the conductorship of the 
Toronto Philharmonic Society on the plea of pressure of other 
work and by the advice of his physician. Hissuccessor is Mr. J. 
Humfrey Anger, Mus. Bac., who came here from England about 
two years ago, where he had conducted several vocal societies. 
Mr. Anger is known here chiefly as a theorist, composer and or- 
ganist. A typical Englishman, with apparentiy any amount of 
determination and pertinacity, it will be interesting to discover 
what headway he will make in an endeavor to restore to the 
Philharmonic the degree of prestige which years ago it enjoyed. 
It will be a laudable effort and Mr. Anger should receive all 
possible encouragement. 

The hope of a permanent local professional orchestra seems to 
have been abandoned, no one naving confidence in such a scheme 
after the many repeated failures that have been experienced. 

Epmonp L. RoBertTs. 
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Newark, N. J., December 29, 1895. 
HE Schubert Vocal Society gave its annual Christ- 
mastide oratorio December 12, interpreting Mendelssohn's 
Saint Paul. The cast of artists included Madame Zipporah 
Monteith, soprano; Madame Helene von Doenhoff, contralto; 
Mr. Leonard E. Auty, tenor, and Mr. Gwilym Miles, baritone. 
The solo honors fell to the soprano, tenor and baritone, whose 
vocalism and interpretations throughout were beautiful and 
artistic. Madame Monteith has been heard in Newark before 
this season in oratorio, and her re-engagement by the same 
society is an evidence of her charm and popularity here as an 
oratorio singer. 

Mr. Miles’ singing was a revelation.” He is a pupilof Mr. James 
Sauvage and is as similar in his voice and style as is possible for 
a pupil to compare with his teacher. After his various solos 
he was recalled many times. He had the sympatay and hearty 
approbation of a criticalaudienoe. Mr. Miles has a future before 
him as an oratorio exponent. Mr. Auty was as usual the artistic 
and cultured artist we have always found him to be. The work 
of the contralto was beneath criticism. 

Mr. Russell, who conducts the Schubert, was fully up to the 





requirements of detail and ensemble, although he was handi- 
capped by an inefficient orchestra, if it did contain members 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








of the New. York Philharmonic Society. The work of the 
chorus throughout demonstrated a beautiful, full tone, fine at- 
tack, conscientious attention to detail,and a sympathetic and 
responsive attention to their leader. The sopranos especially did 
excellent work. 

The performance of the Schubert on this occasion was fully up 
to that of former ones. We feel acertain gratitude to Mr. Russell 
and his society for providing us with the only local oratorio we 
have. 

The Apollo Club, assisted by Miss May Lyle Smith, flutist, and 
Miss Zora Gladys Hérlocker, mezzo soprano, gave their first sea- 
son concert December 10. Mr. Gerrit Smith conducted. 

At present one does not observe much tonal change in the 
work of this society, although the idea of ensemble seems more 
definite. We also remember that the Apollo is a comparatively 
new organization, giving their initial concert last season. Still 
that does not excuse a tendency to drag their tempos and mar 
their singing by an uncertain, amateurish manner that reflects 
upon the conductor, who I could wish would infuse a little more 
spirit and animation in his work. 

The effect of the Wissner piano was marred by the poor ac- 
companiment of Mr. Wenham Smith. There is no excuse for a 
musician of his ability committing the errors he did at this con- 
cert. 

The Madrigal Society gave a concert December 25, but as this 
is a distinctly social affair, rather than [musical, it calls for little 
musical criticism. Mr. Searles, a local organist, was the 
leader, while, Mrs. Carl Alves, whose charming picture ap- 
peared in Tur Musica Courier early this season, dignified the 
program by her musicianly and artistic singing of the cantabile 
from Samson and Delilah ; she also sang Within Thy Heart and 
Sleep Little Darling, both by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 

Mr. Howard Brockway, the composer-pianist, played several 
of his own compositions. Mase LiInDLeEY THompPson. 








A Query. 
W* are asked to name a good biography of 
Richard Wagner. By all means secure the one 
by Mr. Henry T. Finck, published by Scribners. It is 
the most comprehensive and sympathetic. 








Harmonic Society of New York.—The first concert of 
the third season of this society was given last Thursday, 
under the direction of Mr. Charles E. Mead, conductor. The 
program contained, besides a number of part songs, The 
Wreck of the Hesperus, a cantata by Thomas Anderton, 
and several vocal solos. The concerted music throughout 
was given with much expression and showed the careful 
training the voices received torenderit so effectively. The 
soloists were Miss Florence De B. Allen, soprano; Mr. 
George W. Travener, tenor; Mr. David G. Beeching, 
basso, and Mr. Albert Greenhalgh, pianist. The cantata 
went very smoothly both as to chorus and solo work and 
proved the attractive feature of the program. The Har- 
monic Society is keeping well up to its promises, in the 
class of music given and the evident care bestowed upon 
its production. 

Edwin H. Douglass,—At the performance of The Mes- 
siah at Wooster, Mass,, December 17, Edwin H. Douglass, 
tenor, of Cleveland, made his first appearance before a 
Wooster audience and created a very favorable impression. 
His interpretation of the solos is said to be the very best 
ever heard in that city. He has an excellent voice, which 
has been well trained, and he sings with expression and 
feeling. 

A Studio Musicale.—Mr. Louis von Gaertner and Mr. 
Wade Chance gave a musicale last Friday afternoon in 
their studio at Carnegie Hall. An interesting program 
was carried out by Mrs. Julie Wyman, Miss Gertrude Auld, 
Mr. von Gaertner and Maurice Farkoa, the latter singing 
some of Mme. Guy d’Hardelot’s songs accompanied by the 
composer. 

Among those present were Mrs. George Rutledge Pres 
ton, the Misses Preston, Mrs. Devereux Clapp, Miss Clapp, 
Miss Forbes Morgan, Miss Alice Wilmerding, Mrs. Julien 
T. Davies, Jr., Miss Ethel Davies, Miss Breese, Mrs. Stan- 
ford White, Mrs. J. E. Cowdin, Mrs, Ledyard, Mrs. Will- 
iam Allen, Mrs. William Livingston, Mrs. La Montagne, 
Mrs. J. Muhlenberg Bailey, Miss Sallie Brown, the Misses 
Clarke, Lieutenant Bettini, Mr. William Aspinwall, Mr. 
John C, Furman, Mr. W. Harold Brown. Mr. Albert Ed- 
ward Twyford, Mr. Archie Crawford, Mr. Benjamin B. 
Moore and Mr, Victor Harris.— Hera/d. 

Emma Eames.—Mrs. Eames-Story has just signed 
a brilliant engagement for February 15 at the Monte Carlo 
Theatre, where she will sing in many representations of 
Othello with Tamagno. She is besides to create the 
principal réle in Ghisella, the unpublished work of Cesar 
Franck. Mrs. Eames will accept no other engagement be- 
fore this date, as she is engaged in serious study with the 
celebrated Paris professor, Signor de Trabadelo, of whom 
she takes a lesson every day. She will also add to her al- 
ready extended repertory the opera Gioconda, les Hugue- 
nots, Aida, Mephistopheles and others. She is engaged 
for the coming spring at Covent Garden, London. 

Dresden,—At the Residenz Theatre, Dresden, a new 
three act opera, Phaedra of Athens, by Max Federmann, 
was produced for the first time and was favorably re- 
ceived. 








Clementine de Vere-Sapio has had an extremely 


busy December. Besides a number of important concert 
engagements she sang The Messiah last Monday in Bos- 
ton and will be heard in the same oratorio here next 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening. Mme. Sapio 
contemplates giving a number of song recitals in January 
and February. The broadening of her style is everywhere 
favorably commented upon this season. The Beethoven 
aria Ah Perfido, which she sang in Boston and repeated 
here with the Philharmonic Society at its Beethoven 
celebration on December 13 and 14, has been generally 
conceded to be one of the finest, smoothest examples of 
dramatic singing heard in either city for a long period. 


Mangioni de Pasquale, the silver voiced young 
Italian tenor, has been in New York for a short visit, but 
has rejoined the Wilzcek Concert Company, with which 
organization he will remain for the balance of the season. 
He is arising young tenor who is fast wining permanent 
favor, and will eventually be heard in opera, for which he 
he is now studying. His intention is to go to Italy in 
order to perfect a repertory in which he will doubtless 
have success. 


George J. Hamlin, the well-known Chicago tenor, 
is arranging a novelty in the way of programs consisting 
entirely of selections from the oratorios. He has already 
arranged recitals of this character with several musical 
clubs and societies in the West. Mr. Hamlin is the only 
strictly oratorio tenor in the country and is now very 
busy with his holiday engagements. Although he resides 
in Chicago he spends considerable time in New York, and 
is oeneng Sere engagements in the East for the com- 
ing year. The following press notices express the verdict 
of all who hear this rising young tenor: 

Mr. Hamlin made many friends by his clear, expressive tones. He 
sang without difficulty, his voice being exceedingly well suited for 
oratorio work.—.S¢. Louis Post-Disfatch, November 30. 

Mr. Hamlin’s voice is well adapted to oratorio music, possessing 
both dignity and dramatic power.—.S¢ Louis Globe-Democrat, No- 
vember 70. 

Mr. Hamlin demonstrated fully a correct conception of the ora. 
torio style and an ability to express it.—Louzsvt/le Commercial. De- 
cember 20, 1504. 


The remarkable success scored by Bloomfield Zeis- 
ler in her performance of the Beethoven Emperor con- 
certo at the Beethoven celebration of the New York 
Philharmonic Society on December 13 and 14 has been 
significant. This rarely gifted pianist is steadily growing 
in public favor and may certainly be said to be the most 
popular woman pianist in the world. Her clear technic, 
firm touch and intellectual musicianly conception, added 
to her rare magnetic personal charm, impress all her 
audiences irresistibly. She has already played at over 
twenty-five concerts and the balance of her time is 
fast filling throughout the spring. Several offers have 
reached her from London and other European cities. 


Max Bruch’s Moses, a Biblical oratorio, will be 
produced for the first time in America by the Baltimore 
Oratorio Society, under the direction of Josef Pache, 
who for the first time in the history of the society placed 
it on a paying basis, The same conductor will very 
likely produce a new work by Melamek in April—Young 
Werner—with the Baltimore Harmonic Society. 


E, C. Towne, tenor, sang last week in Washington in 
The Messiah with the Washington Choral Society, and is 
negotiating to sing in a new work by Bruch in Baltimore 
about the end of January. He will be heard during the 
season also in several concerts in New York and 
Brooklyn, 


A number of musical festivals are again planned 
in some Eastern and Western cities this coming 











_—~ The most prominent ones are those in Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis and Pittsburgh. 


Klafsky is reaping laurels in the West and South. 
Her success in the interpretation of Wagnerian heroine 
réles is phenomenal. Just at this period in the very 
zenith of her powers as singer and actress this woman is 
enormously impressive. The St. Louis and New Orleans 
press proclaim her the greatest Wagner singer of the 
present day. Her powerful vibrant voice, finished style, 
fine phrasing, broad conception and forcible dramatic 
power are everywhere commented on with enthusiasm. 
She is the central sun of the Damrosch opera forces, and 
is universally acclaimed in accordance with her supreme 
merits. She will sing in English for the first time in 
America in Boston in February in Damrosch’s Scarlet 
Letter. 


Ondricek will prolong his stay in America until May 
and perhaps even longer, as he has a number of fine offers 
to travel with an orchestral organization during April and 
May. He will play in New York again in a number of re- 
citals in January, and also some orchestral concerts in 
February. At one of the latter he will very likely play 
the: Beethoven concerto. 


Wm. H. Rieger sang last week The Creation in Erie 
and The Messiah in Milwaukee and Boston. In the lat- 
ter work he will again be heard in Pittsburgh and Buffa- 
lo this coming week. His is one of our most popular 
tenors, and his time is generally well filled at leading 
concerts. He has ahead offers to sing in a number of 
the large spring musical festivals. 


The annual grand concert given by the Ethical 
Culture Society for their charities will take place in Car- 
negie Music Hall middle of February. Frank Van der 
Stucken will conduct. Lillian Blauvelt and Ondricek 
have been engaged, and a cantata by Humperdinck, Die 
Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar, under the direction of Louis 
Koemmerich, will also be given on that occasion. 


Mrs. Vanderveer-Green sang The Messiah in Mon- 
treal and Boston last week and in both of these impor- 
tant cities scored an instantaneous success. In Chicago 
also she made a great success, as the following from 
among several critiques go to show: 

Mrs. Vanderveer-Green, another American singer who has ob- 
tained established recognition abroad in England and Australia, was 
allowed a first appearance last week in Chicago. The impression 
which she created was distinctly favorable. He stage presence was 
commanding and dignified. In features she is strikingly handsome. 
Her voice is of a quality that is rare. She evinces admirable artistic 
feeling, and another point of value is her distinct enunciation.—C/z- 
cago Tribune, December 8, 1505. 

Mrs. Green met with an excellent reception. Her voice is rich and 
full in the medium and lower registers, and in quality it must be re- 
garded as exceedingly rare. —Chicago Tribune, December 6, 185. ~~ - 

Mrs. Vanderveer-Green won hearty approval for a voice which, 
with a curiously resonant timbre in the lower register, is decidedly 
attractive and sympathetic.— Chicago Record, December 6, 1895. 

Her method is correct, artistic and decidedly agreeable, and in the 
lower register her voice is singularly resonant.— Chicago Post, De- 
cember 7, 1805. 


J. Armour Galloway, the young basso of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, is fast progressing in public favor by 
due reason of his fine, pure voice and superior musicianly 
talents. He scored a marked success with the Rubinstein 
Club during the past week, and again at the Sunday night 

rformance of The Messiah at the Metropolitan, where 

e sang with true breadth and dignity, and proved him- 
self one of the best oratorio bassos New York has wel- 
comed in along time. He will be heard in a number of 
concerts in the near future in New York, one of which will 
be the important AZolian concert to take place in Men- 
delssohn Glee Club Hall the latter part of January, at 


which a large number of leading] artists have been en- 
gaged to assist. 
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HE Keller Brothers & Blight Company send their 

hearty greetings and good wishes fora happy 

new year on a neat little folder Christmas card, which 

contains besides the good wishes two illustrations of 
popular styles of the firm’s pianos. 

oF 

HERE is a report that the London firm manufac- 

turing pipe organs on the Hope-Jones system 

is looking to starting a branch factory in this country. 

Overtures have been made by the Chamber of Com- 

merce of Albany for the location of the concern in 


that city. 
or 


HE Mason & Risch Vocalion Company has issued 
invitations for organ recitals given at its ware- 
rooms, 10 East Sixteenth street, on Monday after- 
noons, December 23 and 30. The first recital was 
largely attended, the visitors expressing themselves 
as delighted with the resources of the vocalion. 
oe 
IME tested” is the motto of a little comet illu- 
minated card which shows Father Time witha 
search light turned on that portion of the earth on 
which are located the A. B. Chase factories ; and fur- 
ther: ‘‘For twenty years the A. B, Chase Company 
have manufactured organs, yet in tone, touch and 
durability none are better to-day. For ten years 
pianos, and for tone, touch and durability none can 
show a better record, while in improvements the 
wonderful A. B. Chase piano stands pre-eminently 
above all others, ‘without a peer.’” 
Strong language, a great record and a great piano. 
oK 
HERE is further expansion in sight for the Vose 
2 business. There is now such a deepseated un- 
derstanding in the trade that the Vose pianos can al- 
ways be relied on. They have made jsuch a phe- 
nomenal record as sellers, dealers handling them to 
such advantage and purchasers always expressing 
the liveliest satisfaction with them, that ,their desira- 
bility has been enhanced to the degree that certain 
movements can now be made that will still further 
extend the business, at the same time placing the 
piano in a strong position in places where it has had 
but comparatively little representation heretofore. 
The Vose has demonstrated its worth, it is now a 
piano of wide popularity, it has been placed before 
the trade judiciously, and the result of all the efforts 
has been to still further increase its desirability and 
put it in the way for still greater success. That 
greater success is coming in 1896. 


WEBER IN BOSTON. 
tenants 
CCORDING to the Boston Sunday Herald, and as 
reported by our correspondent, the Weber 
piano representation has been placed in the hands of 
C. C. Harvey & Co., the well-known dealers in that 
city. Inquiry at the ‘Weber offices here confirm the re- 
port, the arrangement going into effect after January 
1, making the Weber the leader there. 
This news reaches us just as we go to press. 

















F the slow going among the New York manufac- 
turers are making any preparations for a more 
vigorous campaign the coming year, they should not 
let the holidays divert their attention. 
6 
HE new Estey upright pianos, those with plain 
7 (and not unvarnished, but beautifully varnished) 
fronts and sides, free from knicknack and ginger- 
bread trimmings, handsome, attractive and correctly 
designed, are sure to be met favorably by all dealers 
who understand and appreciate good taste. 
os 
R. RUFUS W. BLAKE, of the Sterling Com- 
pany, of Derby, Conn., does not believe that 
we shall have war with Great Britain after all. He 
thinks the excitement will gradually die out. In the 
meantime the Sterling pianos will continue to be made 
in large quantities, war or no war, and 1896 will be 
laid out on a great plan. 
=e : 
HE trade may confidently expect something 
more than ordinarily artistic in design when the 
new Hardman styles are placed on the market. Fol- 
lowing their policy of securing artists to improve 
upon their case designs whenever such changes are to 
be made, Hardman, Peck & Co. have now some cases 
which will, they are confident, attract by their orig- 
inality of detail. They will be among the novelties 
of the piano trade in the coming year. 
see 


BOUQUET of butterflies is an appropriate title 
for the unique calendar just issued by the Mer- 
rill Piano Company, and by far the most novel calen- 
dar that has reached this office. It represents a 
basket of roses, among which twelve butterflies flutter, 
the spreading wings of which disclose the months. 
It is a novel idea, an artistic idea, a catchy idea. As 
a novelty and an attention attracter this calendar 
holds the palm. It is what might be expected from 
such a wide awake firm as the Merrill Piano Com- 
pany. If you haven't received one send for one. 


on 
SAAC I. COLE & SON, whose mammoth veneer 
cutting mills are located at the foot of East Sev- 
enth street, this city, have finished up a satisfactory 
year’s business, and have booked for delivery early 
in January several important orders with large piano 
manufacturing concerns, which would indicate that 
there are some in the trade who are anticipating a 

lively spring business. 

Cole & Son have a large and well assorted stock of 

all fancy woods to select from. 

oF 

T. JOHNSVILLE, N. Y., through the energy of 
Roth & Engelhardt, has become an important 
manufacturing point on the line of the New York 
Central Railroad. The factory in which are made the 
Roth & Engelhardt piano actions covers in itself sev- 
eral acres of ground, and that is only one of the sev- 
eral industries in the town in which these enterpris- 
ing young men are interested. The action business 
is of course the largest and most important, and this 
has been built up within a few years and from a very 
small beginning, until it occupies to-day a position 
among the leading action concerns of the country in 
the quantity of actions made. And they are credit- 


able actions, too. 





CHICKERINC CHANCES. 


ene: 


HEODORE PFAFFLIN, at present salesman-in- 
chief with Crawford, Ebersole & Smith, of Cin- 
cinnati, has been engaged by Chickering & Sons as 
chief salesman in their New York warerooms. Mr. 
Pfafflin is one of the greatest retail piano salesmen in 
the United States, and when last in that capacity in 
this city made the most phenomenal record, all cir- 
cumstances considered, that has ever been put to the 
credit of any piano man. 

This is one of the greatest strokes made by Chick- 

ering & Sons for the 1896 business. 
se? 

Chickering & Sons have also concluded to adda 
line of medium grade pianos to their high grade 
instrument. The makes of pianos have not yet been 
decided upon. This may be followed by a similar 
course in their Boston retail warerooms. 

The piano business is becoming more commercial 
every day and a great many silly notions that have 
hung to it like barnacles on an old ship are being 
relegated to obscurity by just such men as Mr. Foster, 
of the Chickering house. There are thousands of 
people that visit the Chickering warerooms every 
year who are unable to pay the prices asked for 
Chickering pianos ; but because these prices are pro- 
hibitory to them there is no reason why they should 
not buy other good medium pianos at less price. 








ANN & ECCLES, the new Providence, R. I., 
house, are doing a surprisingly fine trade, 
chiefly in Fischer pianos. 
aS 
NOTHER conquest for the Norris & Hyde trans. 
posing keyboard piano is to be recorded in the 
appointment of the B, Dreher Sons Company to 
handle those pianos in Cleveland. 
—< 
HE attention of the trade is directed to the ad- 
vertisement of Smith & Barnes on another page, 
wherein is shown one of the latest popular styles of 
their pianos. It is one of the number that has been 
received with favor by all the representatives of the 
house. It isdeservedly popular, as it is a rapid seller. 
or 
MONG the latest and most useful novelties for 
the trade is a little prospect book, well bound 
and well planned for the use of dealers, and sent out 
by the Ann Arbor Organ Company.- It is a book of 
practical value for everyday use, and serviceable 
enough to stand such use. The Ann Arbor Organ 
Company will be pleased to send one to any estab- 
lished dealer on application. 
Sa 


HERE is, we are glad to see, a dawning appreci- 
ation of the possibilities of extended trade in 
the South ; that is, an appreciation among those who 
have heretofore left that field almost wholly to the 
Western men. Firms that we know of are making 
preparations for a vigorous campaign there, and are 
laying plans for co-operation in their efforts. They 
will met a strong competition from the Western 
houses which are already entrenched, but there is 
still a chance for effective work, and each year of 
its development will make the South a better field. 
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A BAD ainsi ‘AND SICN. 


T may be broadly ‘ankeilt that unless a piano can be 
marketed at a fair profit by a manufacturer it 
cannot be a good instrument for a dealer to handle, 
as he will not find it a seller nor can he force it to the 
front. It would be better to withdraw it from the 
market altogether. The application of correct busi- 
ness principles by the manufacturer begets con- 
fidence in the dealer. A piano is a merchantable 
commodity in the purely business aspect, like any 
other expensive article that appeals to a certain class 
of the public. 

Leaving out the question of grade, which must 
necessarily, save in the case of the rotten $75 box, 
enter largely into the calculations of both manufac- 
turer and dealer, there is a certain method of mar- 
keting pianos, of introducing them into new terri- 
tory and to new dealers, that places the piano on a 
substantial foundation, a ground upon which maker 
and dealer can meet and do business. Any other 
method works positive detriment to the piano’s 
chances. It may be said at the outset that the house 
manufactures what it calls two grades of pianos ; one 
a medium grade, and one the status of which is not 
quite clear to the manufacturers themselves ; or, in 
other words, they scarcely know whether to put it 
before the pubiic as ‘‘ strictly first class” or sell it as 
the cheap instrument it is. The entire product—both 
pianos—is an embarrassment of cheapness that be- 
comes at times confusing. The trade has been very 
backward about taking hold of these two pianos, 
the question as to which is the cheaper (both are 
made in the same factory) causing the dealers to hesi- 
tate for fear of making a mistake. The house has 
done all it could through the medium of correspond- 
ence and some little advertising. The members of 
the firm have had their pictures in some of the trade 
papers (not paid for), but still the trade would not 
touch the goods. 

A brilliant thought illumined the intellect of one of 
the partners. Why not send the pianos to the deal- 
ers on trial? A list of responsible dealers was made 
out, from one to three pianos were shipped, and in 
the majority of cases they are being held for freight, 
the firms to whom they were addressed refusing to 
receive them. The result is that the bad business 
management has done more to kill the chances of the 
pianos than any misrepresentation of their quality 
that has been indulged in. A number of pianos scat- 
tered here and there bringing in no return have crip- 
pied the firm financially. The pianos and house have 
lost standing with the houses to whom they were 
shipped without order and refused. 

Is further explanation necessary ? 


HOW ABOUT KNABE? 


ieee 
E are told that the Knabe factory, at Baltimore, 
is very dull. Well, there are others that are 
also dull. The Knabe factory is not the only one 
where production has been reduced, but, unlike many 
piano factories, the Knabe factory can trace its dull- 
ness to definite causes. There is no demand, and 
there can be no demand, for pianos claiming a first- 
class position and demanding a first-class price if the 
pianos themselves are not first class. The Knabe 
house must make a better piano if it desires to do 
better business. 

Mr. Keidel, who is the actual head of the house, 
was on a visit to the New York branch last week for 
the first time since May last—seven months. There 
was no particular reason for his presence here during 
that time, for the branch did little or no business ; it 
cannot do any business controlled as it is by the 
Baltimore office, which is entirely out of touch with 
New York affairs, as seen from the very fact that the 
head of the house did not deem it essential enough 
to come here on a four hours’ run to visit it during a 
period of seven months. 

No one here has carte blanche; no one at the New 
York branch can inaugurate the slightest movement ; 
no one can practically utilize a sound idea. The 
branch here is a complete (or incomplete) tail to the 
home dog and is wagged as the home dog, 190 miles 
away, feels like wagging. With their hands tied, 
their ideas enslaved abjectly, their conduct subject 
to a distant and naturally unsympathetic control, how 
can the men in the New York branch of Knabe ac- 
complish anything, weighted down besides with a 
piano that cannot endure comparison with any of the 








old first-class or new first-class, or many of the new 
second-class pianos now made? Howcan they? They 
do not accomplish anything. 

Lyon & Healy are the greatest representatives of 
Knabe. Lyon & Healy’s is a greater house than 
the Knabe house, and really should get a big bonus 
out of Baltimore for handling that piano and giving 
it its prestige that still remains. But Lyon & Healy 
are handling better pianos than Knabe pianos. The 
Hazelton is a much better piano and so is the Blasius. 
Why should customers buying from Lyon & Healy 
pay more for a Knabe than for a Hazelton or a 
Biasius when the latter are, in all respects, better 
pianos? In course of time such a situation or condi- 
tion must adjust itself. No house of the standing of 
Lyon & Healy can afford to continue such unnatural 
business; the house must, by its own initiative, 
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change its base. The Knabe piano itself does not 
permit of any further misconstruction of the real 
truth and cannot be permitted to interfere with the 
evolution and growth of better pianos simply because 
its makers and some of its agents advertise it as a 
first-class piano. 

There are better pianos than the Knabe piano made 
right in Chicago. The Conover is better, the Bauer 
is better, the Story & Clark is better. Lyon & Healy 
are imbued with civic pride ; the house has grown up 
with Chicago and become great with Chicago's great- 
ness. Why should a Baltimore made piano be sold 
by Lyon & Healy as an artistic product and Chicago's 
claims to a high position neutralized when in truth 
the pianos made by the neighbors of Lyon & Healy 
are deserving of more praise than the Knabe which, 
through its handling by Lyon & Healy, is made to 
appear as an artistic piano overshadowing the honest 
claims of Chicago makers who are producing finer 
goods? 





THE STECK PIANOS. 


ee 


T is a good thing for the piano trade that its manu- 
facturers are constantly at work in producing 
new scales, and we doubt if there is a piano factory 
of any importance to-day that is not at work in one 
way or the other in elaborating old scales or making 
new ones. Recent statements in the music trade 
press and in this paper have given out information 
regarding some of the scales of the firm of George 
Steck & Co., but in this instance there has been some- 
thing more than merely an elaboration of old scales 
or the introduction of one or two new ones. With 
this firm there has been to some extent a complete 
revolution, not in the principles of construction, for 
the Steck piano remains the Steck, but in the crea- 
tion of new scales on a broader basis, necessitating 
the creation of new plate patterns and necessarily 
new plates and new cases of different designs than 
those ever before made by the firm. 

There are three new upright scales with new plates 
larger and heavier than before, and a baby grand 
which is entirely new in all features and which is less 
than 6 feet long. The work performed in bringing 
about these radical changes began over a year ago. 

We all know from experience how time must neces- 
sarily be consumed in every first-class piano factory 
to bring about such changes as these made by the 
Steck house. The thing cannot be done in a month 
or a quarter of a year or any such limited period. 
Everything is outlined on a broad basis. The scales 
are first drawn and then redrawn, and then adapted 
and readapted and reaffirmed, and finally, when all 
this has been concluded definitely, patterns are again 
to be made. Then begins the difficult work of plate 
patterns and tests and experiments and measure- 
ments and remeasurements and confirmations, andin 
every careful factory no decision is reached before it 
has been determined definitely that the instruments 
will comply with the demands of the maker. 

Over a year has been consumed in the Steck fac- 
tory in getting these matters into shape ; no expenses 
have been spared, no time has been spared, in the 
effort to produce a first-class musical instrument, 
which would conform with the high platform on 
which all Steck pianos have hitherto stood, and the 
results have been most gratifying to the firm and to 
the dealers who have had the instruments so far, and 
to the musicians who have tested them. 

The new instruments in Steck Hall, on Fourteenth 
street, are by all means the most beautiful in quality 
the firm has ever produced. The uprights have a 
musical quality that is entrancing; the touch is as 
beautiful as ever, and the instruments are a source of 
attraction to any pianist of taste and culture. The 
little baby grand is a phenomenal instrument. Its 
singing qualities are equal to those of a large grand 
piano, and the tone and touch are delightful. We 
recommend these instruments to musicians. They 
are the kind of instruments that appeal to the mu- 
sical intelligence and taste of the community, and 
they constitute a monument to the name of Steck. 
If the firm will continue to make such pianos, of 
which there is no doubt, there can be no question 
that its trade in 1896 must be flourishing. 





BACON OF BOSTON? 





MONG recent inquiries the following is of some 
interest, more than general : 


ROCHESTER, N, Y., December 17, 1895. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

I take advantage of your invitation given in THE MUSICAL COURIER 
to inquire what are the grade and legitimacy of the Bacon piano, Bos- 
ton. Your reply will oblige, A. G. MITCHELL. 

Bacon of Boston? There is no such piano of a 
legitimate character. A Mr. Bacon once had money 
in a Baker Piano Company, but he has been out of it 
for years and never used his name when he was in it. 
No, Bacon of Boston must be a hamfatter, otherwise 
astenciler. Doesn't our correspondent mean Beans 


of Boston? 





HERE was a rumor floating about in the trade last 
week to the effect that Mr. Sonnenberg, the New 
Haven piano man, had purchased an interest in the 
genuine Mathushek Piano Company, of New Haven. 
There are two Mathushek pianos made in these belli- 
cose United States, and one is genuine and the other 
not, and the genuine one is made by the Mathushek 
Piano Company, of New Haven, C? 
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This issue of ‘‘The Musical Courier” 
comes from the press one day earlier than 
usual because of Wednesday being Christ- 
mas Day. Nevertheless out of town sub- 
scribers may receive their copies much 
later than usual because of the interven- 
ing holiday and because of the extraordi- 
mary pressure on the mails of Christmas 
matter. 

Attention is again asked to the group 
of advertising pages to be found in the 
back part of this issue. 





R. ERNST MULDENER, JR., who was connected 
for years with the trade as wareroom manager, 
is now head of the firm of Muldener & Schmidt, 
dealers in photographers’ supplies and specialties in 
Brooklyn. 
on 
R. I. N. HOCKETT, formerly of the Hockett 
Brothers-Puntenney Company, who, as noted 
in these columns, removed to Los Angeles some 
weeks ago, has, it is reported, purchased the stock of 
the Gardner & Zellner Company, of that city. 


o£ 


HE manner in which the affairs of the Mason & 
Hamlin Company have been handled this year 
insures for that house a great output of instruments 
for 1896. Artistically the instruments are in the im- 
mediate front rank ; commercially they are also now 
destined to occupy a similar position. 


oe 


NE of the enterprising and rising young men in 
the musical merchandise trade is Mr. Geo. 
Demaraist, manager of the American interests of J. 
Thibouville-Lamy & Co. He has built up an exten- 
sive business for his firm and has shown himself a 
man of tact, energy and ability. 
oF 


HE Needham Piano and Organ Company has im- 
proved on the appearance of its Style 20 by 
substituting panels and desk of more elaborate design 
for those previously in use The piano as now 
finished is more attractive to the eye, and, as an old 
piano salesman remarked that ‘‘a piano that catches 
the eye of a customer is half sold,” the chances are 
that Style 20 will be more popular among the dealers 


than ever before. 
see 


R. CHAS. L. BURCHARD, secretary of Behr 
Brothers & Co., returned on Sunday from De- 

troit, where he was an important witness in an in- 
surance case. The Behr Brothers agcnt there, Mr. 
Van Wagoner, of the Detroit Music Company, com- 
plimented Mr. Burchard on the exquisite pianos this 
firm is turning out and assured him that their prospects 
in Detroit were most flattering. Mr. Van Wagoner's 
enthusiastic comments were occasioned by the de- 
mand for these instruments and the receipt of a large 


shipment. 
oe 


N reviewing the progress of piano education the 
name of Benjamin Starr will at once suggest it- 
self as an able exponent of the art. Mr. Starr is thor- 
oughly a representative of the American school of 
piano architecture, and the proofs of his practical 
skill are embodied in the development of the new 
scales, new designs and new styles of Starr pianos, 
with such result that his company is fairly snowed 
under with orders, in spite of the very large surplus 
at the commencement of the fall business in Sep- 


tember. 
tee 


HE holiday purchasers of pianos have been pay- 
ing particular attention to the fine Decker 
Brothers stock, and business has consequently been 
excellent. There isa completeness about the Decker 
Brothers piano, that refinement always associated 
with the highest class, a beauty of appearance sup- 
plementing artistic musical qualities, that never fails 
to hold the attention of the seeker after a piano of 
first quality. This may be a repetition of what has 
often been said before, but the truth of the statement 
is demonstrated by the pianos themselves and the 
people who buy them. 


N advice from San Francisco says that the exist- 
ing difficulties between the Curtaz brothers have 
been settled by the purchase of Oscar H. Curtaz’s in- 
terest inthe business of Benjamin Curtaz & Son by 
his brothers, Benjamin F. and Harry J. Curtaz. There 
is a probability of Mr. Oscar H. Curtaz entering the 
business of his brother-in-law, J. H. Scott, who does 
business at 929 Market street. 
se 


T is encouraging to see the attention that is being 
given to artistic catalogues. A fine catalogue 
does not necessarily mean that the pianos described 
and illustrated therein are as fine, but it argues that 
there is in the manufacturer an appreciation of 
beauty, some of which will be shown in the product. 
It is but rarely that a house manufacturing low grade 
goods sends out a high grade catalogue of them. 
When such is the case a little study will reveal that 
the manufacturer is improving the quality of his 
pianos. Good clothes often go a long way toward 
making a man a gentleman. 








A LIE. 


a Son 


OR the benefit of the retail piano trade of this city 

it is necessary to stamp as an unequivocal and 

contemptible lie the following remarks advertised in 
daily papers by the Waters house : 

The high reputation which the Waters pianos have 
maintained for fifty years. 

There were no Waters pianos made fifty years ago. 
The late Mr. Waters was at that time, and later on, 
doing business with and for the now defunct firm of 
Timothy Gilbert, of Boston. Waters pianos came 
into the market about 30 or 20 years ago as common, 
ordinary stencil pianos. About a dozen years ago 
the firm began to make pianos. It is only necessary 
to read the advertisements of the house to note how 
low in grade the present Waters pianos must be, for 
they are advertised at $225, with a $10 cash payment 
and $7 a month payments. For much less pianos 
cannot be bought; a lower grade cannot very well 
exist. 

How does a man like Mr. Samuel White, a church 
member, a man with a reputation of honor and re- 
spectability, the father of a family, reconcile this ad- 
vertised lie with his pretensions to honor? His 
children, his friends, his associates will read this, 
and they know itis alie. It is not a falsehood ; it is 
a downright lie. Nothing but a lie. How can he 
stand in its light and not hide his face? 





NEW WAY TO CET PRICES. 


a > on 


HERE seems to be no end to the methods devised 

by some dealers to secure the wholesale prices 

of pianos for the purpose of defeating the sales of the 

goods. Any scheme to get wholesale prices outside 

of the fair and candid purpose of honest transactions 

is illegitimate, but how are the devious methods of 
dealers to be stopped ?—that is the question. 

Here is a case: A letter reached the Emerson 
Piano Company, of Boston, dated Houlton, Me., De- 
cember 1, saying: 

Will you send me prices and catalogue of your pianos? I have a 
party that wants one of your pianos, and as I know of no agent in this 
country, would write you and get your lowest prices. The last, 
MUSICAL COURIER will give you (idea) of my store at Presque Isle, 
Me., and let me know your prices as soon as possible, as the party is 
anxious to get a piano before Christmas. Respectfully, 

H. W. SPRATT, Presque Isle, Me. 

The Emerson representative in that section is the 
firm of Jas. Topping & Co., Calais, to whom this let- 
ter was submitted. Topping & Co. write to Spratt, 
who replies as follows: 

PRESQUE ISLE, Me., December 7,-1895. 

GENTLEMEN—Yours of the 4th inst. is before me. I wish to state 
that I never wrote any letter to Emerson & Co, for prices, nor have I 
any customer that is in want of any particular piano. I gavea friend 
the privilege to use my name for a piano of another name, and it 
seemed he got it mixed up somehow, and you can bet he won’t get 
the chance again. I have got all the territory I want, and there is 
room for lots more good fellows. I don’t want but a small part of 
this earth. Will be glad to see your brother B. any time. 


Sincerely, H. W. SPRATT. 

To how many other piano manufacturers did this 
counterfeit Spratt who used Spratt’s name with 
Spratt’s permission write similar letters? How many 
gave to the Counterfeit Spratt their wholesale prices ? 
What use will Counterfeit Spratt make of these 
wholesale prices? How could the genuine Spratt 
afford to extend such an important function as the 





signing of his name to another individual? These are 


important questions for the genuine Mr. Spratt to 
answer. 

Naturally the straightforward business methods of 
the Emerson Piano Company interfered with the plan 
of the Counterfeit Mr. Spratt but is not the genuine 
Spratt absolutely responsible for the acts of the 
Counterfeit, especially after admitting over his signa- 
ture that he gave to another man the privilege to 
sign his name? 


Kirk Johnson & Co. Fail. 

IRK JOHNSON & CO., of Lancaster, Pa., 

have confessed judgments for sums amounting to 

over $20,000 and the stock isin the hands of the sheriff. 

There has so far been some little difficulty in getting at 

the true state of affairs, as the assets cannot be estimated, 

while the liabilities and confessions of judgment are 

mounting up. Kirk Johnson conducted the business un- 
der the above style. 

He handled the Chicago Cottage line, the Needham and 
Lester pianos and the Wilcox & White organs. As we go 
to press only the most meagre information regarding the 
failure is at hand. 














The True Test. 
E pee is the best test of a piano’s qualities. The 


weaknesses, not apparent at first, come to light as 
the years go on. The faults of construction, if faults 
there are, become so pronounced that the piano is either 
relegated to the practice room or is exchanged fora new 
one of the same make, or for another. The quality of 
materials, the care in construction, the workmanship, all 
stand or fall by use, and the piano that ten years after 
purchase and use comes tack to the factory for necessary 
Tepairs to the hammers and a general fixing up shows 
whether the work has been good or bad at the outset. 

Every wareroom in the country has some second-hand 
pianos taken in exchange for new ones, and some are ex- 
changed because they have outlived their usefulness, 
others because defects in construction cause dissatisfac- 
tion to their possessors. Hundreds of these second-hand 
pianos are mentioned in the advertisements of dealers, and 
a point is made of their desirability. 

There are some pianos, very few of the better known, 
however, that do not make a very frequent appearance 
before the public in this manner, and among these is the 
Behr Brothers. It is only on the rarest occasions that a 
second-hand Behr Brothers paino is offered for sale. 
Why? Because the dealers do not get them. The pur- 
chaser of the Behr Brothers piano always finds it satisfac- 
tory. Inquiry at the factory will elicit the information 
that but few Behr Brothers pianos have ever been sent in 
for repairs, and those that have been so received were sent 
by and after repairs returned to the original owners. 

Considering that nearly 20,000 Behr Brothers pianos are 
in use, the record for durability is a remarkable one, anty 
one that should be taken into account by both dealers and 
purchasers. Ten years’ use is a good test of a piano. 
There is a Behr Brothers piano now in the factory that was 
sold ten years ago, and has been steadily used ever since. 
It is now undergoing some minor repairs. The owner is 
in a hurry to get it back, as he has become so attached to 
it that he is loath to part with it for even this necessary time. 
These are not trivial facts, they are important. They 
speak as plainly as any words can that the Behr Brothers 
pianos are made to stay; that they will be of service and 
offer complete satisfaction to the purchaser as long as any 
piano can reasonably be expected to. Their non-appear- 
ance as second-hand instruments shows them to be with- 
out superior in those qualities that increase the affection 
of the music lover for his piano; it speaks volumes for 
their durability. 








—C. H. Beaumont has begun business in Independence, Mo. 
—W. F. Zimmerman, of Davenport, Ia., will occupy new quarters 
the first of the year. 


—The Needham Piano & Organ Company will distribute turkeys 
among the factory employés, as is their usual custom, for 
Christmas. 

—The Farrand & Votey Organ Company has completed a fine or- 
gan for St. Luke's Cathedral, Portland, Me. The organ has been 
built for future enlargement, and the motive power is electricity. 








The Difference 


BETWEEN 


BEST and NONE BETTER. 


For us to claim that the Roth & Engel- 
hardt Actions are best of all would sound 


just as ridiculous as if our competitors 
made that claim for theirs; but when we sa 
that there are none better than the Roth 
Engelnardt we are repeating what our cus- 
tomers say and what we feel is true Our 
boo and use of the best materials prove 
this. 

ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 


Office : 114 Fifth Ave., NEw YORK. 
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THE KRELL CALAMITY. 


- 


AST week's MusicaL CourRIeR published the tele- 
graphic reports of the fire at the Krell Piano Com- 
pany’s factory at Cincinnati and the lamentable 
death of Alexander Krell. The Commercial-Gazette of 
that city gives these details in its issue of Decem- 
ber 17: 

When the fire bells sounded shortly after noon on Sunday last, 
calling the department to the Krell Piano Works, they sounded the 
death knell of Alexander Krell, one of the members of the firm to 
which the destructive flames brought financial loss. He met death 
in the burning building, and his body, buried in the ruins, wasre- 
covered at midnight Monday. 

Mr. Krell had been absent from his home and place of business since 
early Sunday morning, no one having seen or heard of him since that 
time. This fact led to the belief that he perished in the fire. When 
he left his home Sunday he said something to his sister about going 
to the country to spend the day, and for this reason no anxiety was 
felt when he did not return that evening, but when another day had 
passed and his absence continued his friends became uneasy. The 
matter was reported to the police and work was at once begun to 
determine whether or not the fears of his relatives and friends were 
true. An engine company was sent to the scene and spent the en- 
tire day pumping the water from the cellar, which work was not 
completed until near midnight. 

Mr. Albert Krell, Jr., who has charge of the wholesale business o¢ 
the company, said Monday afternoon that his brother had been in 
the habit of visiting the office in the factory building on Sunday 
mornings, where he would look over the books and lay out the work 
to be finished during the week, generally leaving there about noon. 
He would then visit the business place of Frank Hurst, directly 
across the street, where he would spend some time. He also had 
charge of the room in which the varnishes, oils and stains were kept. 
He compounded all such materials used in the factory, and it seems 
probable that he was in the factory at the time of the fire, thus en- 
gaged. It is thought that while thus engaged an explosion occurred, 
and before he had time to make his escape he was surrounded by the 
flames and unable to get out. 

After leaving his home the missing man seems to have been seen 
by so one save Mrs. Mary Koenig, who lives on Harriet street, be- 
tween Richmond and Gest. She says she saw Mr. Krell, whom she 
knew well, standing in front of the office an hour or so before the fire 
was discovered. 

The private watchman, who claims to have been in the building 
nntil 11 o'clock, says he did not see him, and is confident that he was 
not there up to that time. 

Arthur White, a fourteen year old boy, who lives in the neighbor- 
hood, says he heard the voice of a man within the building calling 
for help at the time Mr. Hurst ran to turn the alarm. 

Mr. Albert Krell, Sr., father of the missing man, made inquiries 
throughout the city, and telegraphed to all the customers of the firm 
the three States, upon whom Alexander frequently 


throughout 
called 

The mystery surrounding was deepened by the fact that the origin of 
the fire had not been determined, and no one seemed to know in 
what part of the building the fire started. Persons who were early 
on the scene say the flames were first seen issuing from the base- 
ment windows, while the members of the firm claim there was noth- 
ing of an inflammable nature there. 

A number of theories were advanced by which to reconcile the 
continued absence of Mr. Krell, among which was the one that he 
had suddenly left the city and was in ignorance of the fire and the 
anxiety of bis friends. 

A touching coincidence in connection with the tragic death of Mr. 
Krell is the fact that it was just one year ago Sunday that he lost his 
wife by atragicdeath. The house had been full of callers all even- 
Ang, and Mrs. Krell was the liveliest of the company. Before retiring 
Mrs. Krell went to take some medicine, when she got hold of the 
wrong bottle, from which she swallowed some of the contents. There 
was a terrified scream and a moan as she sank to the floor dying. 
The other members of the family rushed to her assistance, and it was 
found she had swallowed a strong solution of carbolic acid. 

rhe Krell home is on Summit avenue, Price Hill. 


The body of the deceased was cremated after an 
inquest had been held at which nothing was done but 
to record the fact. 

Very naturally an event of this kind was productive 
of many rumors regarding the company, but these 
can be allayed by publishing the latest commercial 
reports on the concern : 





Bavemtery, PORCUREY 1, TENBs diccdveccceineccsene ven cesece $42,000 
Accour.ts and bills receivable. .......cesscecccseccececeee 46,000 
Moechinery and real estate.......cccrccccevccecercescccses 30,900 
Cach of Rael G06 t8 CARL. 06 cvecacpccessccecescdscsctves 7,000 

POR ncvttiesonenstec dckspsapogbnwebantn codieéocovotar >125,000 
Accounts and bills payable..........ssccseeveseseceveess 18,000 

DREN e cos cnc csc veccvccdeses desoves eevee oeseccces $107,000 


And constituting a surplus over capital of $7,000. 

Even after deducting certain percentages for emer- 
gencies, loss of bills receivable, shrinkage in value of 
machinery, &c., the concern, according to this 
report, was in good shape. 

In fact no one has ever doubted the honesty and in- 
tegrity of the Krells, father and sons, and whenever 
this paper has criticised the methods of the houses 
(wholesale and retail) it has always emphasized the 
fact that the reputation of the Krells was above re- 
proach. It has never been a question of reputation; 
it was methods that were analyzed. : 

The sympathy of every man in the trade goes out 
to the bereaved family, and of this fact, the general 
prevalence of sympathy, the survivors have had 
ample evidence. 


Another Issue. 
Passing now from this dead issue to the wital and 
living one this paper again asks whether, under the 
circumstances, such advertising as the following 


again lately published in Cincinnati papers should 
not be stopped? 





Mr. George Steck’s Personal Opinion. 

‘You already have my official recognition of 
Yet I de- 
sire to express to you personally my greatest 
admiration of both your Grands and Uprights. 
However, knowing the wonderful abilities of 


the superiority of the Krell Pianos. 


the maker, I am not surprised to see them 


AHEAD OF ALL.” 


ALBERT KRELL. | 











When did Mr. George Steck make such a state- 
ment? There are living beings, existing firms, to 
whom justice is due. Mr. Steck, the firm of Geo. 
Steck & Co., the Steck agents—these are the people 
to whom justice and retribution are due, and is this 
not the time to grant it? 

When did Mr. Steck ever make such a statement? 
Where is it? Can it be produced? Could any piano 
manufacturer ever state that any other piano was 
‘‘ ahead” of all, which included his own ? 

Don't let us indulge in mock sympathy ; let it be a 
real, true, manly sympathy, but distributed among 
all who suffer, but especially to the living, who need 
it most. The dead are beyond us. 

There has been an ungodly warfare exercised 
against this paper for demanding the withdrawal of 
this card, a card used for benefit by means of the 
valuable name of George Steck and the great repu- 
tation of the Steck piano. The editor of this paper 
has been abused in the most infamous manner for 
exhibiting the courage to demand the withdrawal of 
the card or the production of its legitimacy. But it 
is all useless. The piano trade cannot be conducted 
under favorable conditions if all its trade papers will 
submit to the suppression of offenses in return for 
advertising patronage. This paper will not, after its 
sixteen years of prosperity, fall into line and into 
silence, and permit a firm and a name like Steck to 
be used and abused without protest, and a calamity 
like the one that has just occurred cannot affect us 
with a morbid and hypocritical sympathy that over- 
rides the justice due to the living. 

Special Dispatch. 


CINCINNATI, December 23, 1895. 


The Musical Courter, New York: 


Coroner has found verdict accidental death in. 


Krell inquest. Body toocharred to prove or disprove 


suicide. 








In Town. 
MONG the visitors to New York the past week and 
callers at the office of THz MusicaL Courier were: 

R. W. Blake, The Sterling Co., Derby, Conn. 

E. P. Mason, Mason & Hamlin Co., Boston. 

Henry L. Mason, ee ’ 
J. A. Norris, 69 os 
M. Sonnenberg, New Haven, Conn. 

W. E. Hall, Pease Piano Co. 
J. H. White, Wilcox & White Co., Meriden, Conn. 
J. M. Mann, Mann & Eccles, Providence, R. I. 

Sylvester Tower, Jr., Cambridgeport, Mass. 

Gustave Bolze, New Haven, Conn. 

Gen. J. J. Estey, Brattleboro, Vt. 

R. S. Howard, J. & C. Fischer. 

S. L. House, House & Davis Company, Chicago. 
Charles Becht, Brambach Piano Company, Dolge- 

ville, N. Y. 











OBITUARY. 











J. A. Kieselhorst. 

Our St. Louis correspondent telegraphed us on Monday 
the regrettable information of the death of J. A. Kiesel- 
horst, one of the dealers of that city, who died on the after- 
noon of Sunday, December 22, aged 52. 

Mr. Kieselhorst in his younger days was a flute player, 
and was cashier in one of the banks of St. Louis. His love 
for music finally drove him into the piano business, which 
has been instanced in many other similar cases in the trade 
in this country. 

He built up a remunerative piano business in the city of 
St. Louis. He surrounded himself with a large circle of 
friends and acquaintances who had implicit faith in his 
word. His wife died of heart disease last spring. He 
leaves three sons, the eldest of whom is now about of age 
and may continue the business, which has been so thorough- 
ly established that its permanency is probably assured. 

Mr. Kieselhorst kept the Knabe pianos and sold the 
Kimball pianos. 


Ira Bassett. 

Ira Bassett, an old resident of Chicago, died Wednesday 
morning at his home, 453 West Harrison street, after a ten 
weeks’ illness of typhoid fever. Born in Barre, Vt., in 
1838, he went to Chicago over thirty years ago and lived 
there ever since. He was an organ maker and did much 
toward the perfection of the instrument. He leaves two 
daughters, Laura and Eleanore, and a son, Fred Bassett. 

Funeral services were held yesterday under the auspices 
of the Masonic fraternity. 

Mr. Bassett was a landmark in that city and was well 
known in the trade. At one time he had an entire monop- 
oly of the care of the pipe organs in Chicago. 





The Verti-Crand. 
HE trade is becoming familiar with the unique 
appearance of the new piano recently put on the 
market by the Schimmel-Nelson Piano Company, of Fari- 
bault, Minn, and which they call the ‘‘ Verti-Grand.”’ 

It required no little courage to introduce so radical a de- 
parture in design as this piano represents, but the com- 
pany are receiving such encouragement that they are as- 
sured their venture will be a success. Their aim is to pro- 
duce a piano that will take up no more space than an up- 
right and which should equal a grand in tone. 

They offer in this ‘‘ Verti-Grand”’ a solution of that 
problem that many manufacturers have worked at with in- 
different success. The patented action of this piano, 
placed below the keyboard instead of above, as in the 
upright, has the powerful upward stroke of the grand ac- 
tion as well as its repeating qualities. The position of the 
action obviates the necessity for shortening the sounding 
board to permit the passing of the hammers as in a grand. 
Among the other features is a patent agraffe bar, by 
means of which most perfect tension is secured throughout 
the scale. 

The case design is of course unique. It is, however, 
with its sweeping curves, a distinct improvement over the 
box-like lines and generally bare appearance of so many 
uprights. 

The Schimmel-Nelson Piano Company have made a 
brave step; they are originators and doers. They are 
making a piano that is winning a splendid reputation for 
thoroughness of construction and musical excellence. This 
latest step of theirs has the elements of success. We un- 
derstand that the representatives of the house have wel- 
comed the new ‘‘ Verti-Grand’’ warmly and that it has 
made several new agencies for them. The attention of the 
trade is directed to this instrument, which certainly has 
strong features for the consideration of the trade. 





~ The first pianos of the Oglesby Piano Company, of Chester, Pa., 
are now on exhibition, and many good words are said of them. The 
factory is being established at South Chester, and the building to be 
occupied is being fitted up with modern machinery. 








Masons Hamlin 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


k2PwPIANOS. 
W. H. SHERWOOD- Beautiful instruments, capable of the finest 
grades of expression and shading. 
MARTINUS SIEVEKING—I have never played upon a piano which 
responded so promptly to my wishes. | 
Geo. W. CHADWICK—The tone is very musical, and I have never 
had a piano which stood so well in tune. 


ORGANS. 
FRANZ LiszT—Matchless, unrivaled ; so highly prized by 
THEOPORE THOMAS—Much the best; musicians generally so 
regard them. 
X. SCHARWENKA—No other instrument so enraptures the player 


STANDARD INSTRUMENTS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES AND FULL PARTICULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION, 


Masons Hamlin Co. 
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grill ER a new house begins business in a 
city like Chicago and is fairly successful there 
are always found numerous wiseacres who could give the 
manager of the concern in question, to use an apt, though 
slangy, expression, cards and spades and win out hands 
down. The better element of the trade, those who have 
also made a success of their business, are more liberal in 
their estimates of the house, and, though, perhaps, dis- 
agreeing as to certain means, are not jealous, but rather 
rejoice that some one is able to show that business can be 
done even in dull times, and are stimulated to meet the 
competition, which is the life of trade, even if there are a 
few people who think differently. The fact is that no 
one house can do all the business. 
Hallet & Davis Prospects. 

There are a few houses in this city which will make 
money this year, and among them is that of the new Hal- 
let & Davis Company. Mr. Maynard is no stranger to the 
trade of this city, neither is he unknown to a large con- 


r 
| 
| 


| cording to precedent their competitors will privately envy 


when consummated, as it undoubtedly will be, they will be 
| entitled to hearty congratulations from friends, while ac- 


| and publicly say, ‘‘ Well done; we are glad of it.”’ 


| enthusiastic as one in the East, who is already taking at | 





In the organ business, by actual count, the house is 
some 400 instruments behind on orders, but Mr. Story 
says he does not consider that anything. That may be 
true, too, but it shows one thing, and that is that there is 


| still a good demand for first-class organs. 


In the piano factory they are working as rapidly as 
possible to produce at least 20 per week, but have not 
arrived at that number yet, though after January 1 they 
expect to reach that figure at once. They will not need 
many customers to absorb that number, if they are all as 


the rate of 100 per annum. 
Exit Augustus Newell. 

Mr. Augustus Newell will, it is said, retire from all 
active business, which will necessarily dissolve his con- 
nection with the Piano and Organ Supply Company, after 
the first of the coming January. It is Mr. Newell’s inten- 
tion to spend a year in California, simply for enjoyment. 

Questionable Business Methods. 

One afternoon this week Mrs. Julius Bauer was leaving 
her store when she was accosted by a woman with the in- 
quiry as to whether she wanted to buy a piano or had she 
already purchased one. Mrs. Bauer, though taken com- 
pletely by surprise, managed to get a card from the woman 
which had her name on it as saleslady for one of our very 
largest Chicago houses. One cannot imagine for a mo- 


| ment that the house whose name was on the card could 


tingent of dealers in the territory which makes Chicago its | 
customers right in front of a competitor’s premises, but 


base from which it obtains its supplies; and right here it 
may be said that no part of the country is growing in 
wealth or population more rapidly. 

The new Hallet & Davis Company has now been in busi- 
ness less than one year, and during that time there has 


been more criticism passed as to its methods and possible | 
| but the case mentioned cannot by any stretch of business 


success than any house in this city has ever received. 

The house that can make its power felt so keenly as 
all this talk must certainly have something be- 
The man- 
agement may congratulate itself on even if 
there was no more tangible reason, but there is a more 
solid cause for congratulation on the part of those directly 
interested in the house. There was a certain amount of 
business which all concerned agreed when they began 


to cause 
hind it more substantial than a mere zephyr. 
this point, 


must be accomplished of necessity in the first year, but the | 


real facts are that that amount has been surpassed in 
seven months, until, as one of the non-resident stockholders 
says in writing to Mr. Maynard, ‘‘it is a phenomenal 
success; keep it up. 

The company does not need to excuse itself for any of its 
excuse have to be offered forit. It 


acts, nor does any 


suspect that anyone in its employ would stoop to such an 
undignified method of getting trade, or that it would per- 
mit of such a course on the part of one of its agents if it 
were aware of it. 

It has been hinted at several times that there were out- 
side salesmen in this city who made it a practice to waylay 


this is the first time that proof positive of such action has 
been secured. 

It can only be termed bad business form, and attention 
is called to the case in the hope that such methods may be 
prevented in the future. Fair competition is one thing, 
courtesy be called fair. 


Smith & Barnes Business. 


The Smith & Barnes Piano Company up to a few days | 
ago had an excellent trade, but latterly, from some unac- | 
That is | 


countable reason, business has been rather slow. 
the way the house itself puts the matter, but is there any- 
thing very strange in the fact that after the dealers have 
stocked themselves for the holiday trade they should 
let up for the time being, and devote their entire time and 
attention to disposing of the pianos they have on hand ? 


There are many concerns which will end this year with | 


a good balance on the right side of the ledger, and Smith 


| & Barnes are acknowledging that their business for 1895 


can be said that it is not short of business, and could at | 
any time double it if its stockholders felt so inclined, and | 
| Mr. C. A. Smith says so plainly and unequivocally. 


the factories could supply the goods. 
A Story & Clark Deal. 
The Story & Clark Organ Company has a deal on hand 
which will be of ti to it in so many ways that | 


has shown a decided increase over 1894. They say, too, 
that their new style of case with the rolling fallboard and 
full swing front is taking well with the dealers. The con- 
cern has no fault to find with the business of the year, and 


Night Workers Growl. 


It has always been the custom for the dealers in this city 





Go te the New 


Staib Piano 


Action Factory, 


134th Street 
and Brook Avenue, 


New York, 


And see the newly perfected ma- 


chines designed specially for the 





manufacture of Piano Actions. 








Christmas, This year has been no exception to the cus- 
tom, and all have concurred in it, but there has been con- 
siderable growling about it among the salesmen and even 
some of the employers agree that it is a foolish prac- 
tice. ‘The question comes, naturally, why should they do 
it if there is no object to be gained? Perhaps an agitation 
of the subject now, while the uselessness of the custom is 
fresh in everyone’s mind, might result in its discontinu- 
ance. Let the gentlemen who have done the most growl- 
ing take the matter in hand. 

Trade Changes. 

Mr. A. Blake, of Olean, N. Y., is succeeded by Messrs. 
E. L. Smith & Co. Mr. Blake was one of the oldest deal- 
ers in that section, and will retire, it is said. 

Mr. Herbert O. Fox, son of Mr. Fox, of the /dicater, 
and a bright young man, has accepted a position as city 
salesman for Geo. P. Bent. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that Mr. Fox will be successful in his new place. 

Mr Primer’s Tour. 

Mr. Fred. W. Primer will leave on or about january 3 for 
a long tour through Mexico. He will first visit the old 
agents, after which he will take in such parts of the country 
that he did not previously visit. All this in the interest of 
the ‘‘ Crown "’ goods, manufactured by Geo. P. Bent. 





Russell Progress. 

The Russell Piano Company has been producing sorhe 
new scales which itis banking on to impress the trade 
,; favorably, and the company will not be disappointed. 

The concern is getting to rights gradually, and has all its 
on over time. The 
has also succeeded in renting the unused portion 


men at work on full and some com- 
| pany 
of the new factory, and this to such good 
Mr. Russell says their own rent will be merely nominal, 


and he has never been more confident of success than now. 


advantage that 


Few Visitors. 

There have been but few visitors this week, scarcely any 
in fact; the dealers are all remaining at home with the 
hope of gathering in what business they can secure. Mr. 
E. R. Matthews, the vice-president and acting president 
of the N. P. Curtice Company, of Lincoln, Neb., is about 
the only one. His report is not bad, considering the fatt 
that that State has had three consecutive years of bad 
crops. Mr. Matthews is rather astonished that trade 


to keep their stores open evenings just previous and up to | should have kept up as well as it has. 








P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Gilhemvester & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 
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F. HASSE, 


Successor to T. F. KRAEMER & Co, 
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MUSIC BOXES. 


NEAR STEINWAY HALL. 


Complete stock of Instruments and Disks of all 
sizes always on hand, 


WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUE, 


Paris AND New York. 


New York Factory : 88, 90, 92 
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26 Warren St., New York, 
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S such a variety of opinions as regards the re- 
A tail trade are being at present expressed, it is diffi 
cult to decide whether there is really a large amount 
of business being done or whether it is absolutely 
dull. Such a morning as this, with athick fog settling 
down on the city, makes a depression of feeling that only 
a bright, sunny day, with lots of customers, can dispel. 
More than half the trade were late in getting to town, 
trains being delayed owing to the fog, and in some of the 
warerooms customers seemed to have been similarly 
delayed. 

* 2 # 

Mr. George C. Endicott arrived from the South early 
this morning, and was gratified to hear of the good retail 
business that has been done by Chickering & Sons during 
the past fortnight. 

Double windows are being put inthe warerooms to deaden 
the noise of the street, which occasionally causes annoy- 


ance. Everyone seemed in fine spirits and highly gratified 
at the result of their sales. 
* *# * 
Mr. Thomas F, Scanlan is again the object of attention 


from real estate dealers, who seem to have taken fresh 
courage in presenting their claims to his attention. Mr. 
Scanlan is in the best of health and spirits, is not worrying 
about anything, and knows he has a good place to move to 
if occasion requires. Just at present they are all engaged 


in selling as many New England pianvs as possible. 
* 2 & 


The warerooms of the Vose & Sons Piano Company were 
crowded this morning with customers, so it looked very 
lively and busy there. This house has an attractive window 
display of a mahogany grand with a long carved seat of a 
mahogany that seems toexactly match the case of the piano. 

* 2 # 

Needham & Bailey report that trade for the past two 
months has been extremely good. In the summer they 
took the time to make up some extra pianos, so they had 
quite a number in stock. All of these have been disposed 
of, two specially fine walnut cases having been sent out 
yesterday ; one to Hyde Park, the other to Mount Auburn. 
They are supplied with cases made by a firm which is in the 
same building, a convenient arrangement. Business being 
so satisfactory the house intends increasing its facilities, 
and next year will get out a larger number of pianos than 
this year. Some new agencies have been made—Parker- 
son & Cortello, Providence, R. I., and Ward & Hersey, 


Boston. eae 


Mr. J. N. Merrill was busy showing a piano to customers, 
but found time to say that ‘*‘ what at one time promised to 





be wretched Christmas business had in the past few days 


changed to excellent business.” 
#22 


The handsomest private office in any Boston piano ware- 
room is that of the Ivers & Pond Piano Company. Al- 
though not yet quite complete in all the details there is 
sufficient to show how handsome it will be when in order. 
Handsome curtains, rugs, divan, wall draperies, pictures, 
bas reliefs, all goto make up a charming room, and Mr. 
Pond and Mr. Gibson ought to be contented to spend their 
time in so attractive a place. 

* * # 


Mr. C. A. Hyde, of Norris & Hyde, who is now in the 
West, will return to town after New Year's day. His trip 
has extended as far west as Denver, Col., and south to 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Norris & Hyde are in constant receipt of letters from 
people who eulogize the transposing keyboard. One re- 
cently received from Charles Morris, of Milwaukee—the 
author of After the Ball—speaks most enthusiastically 
about it. He has one of their pianos in his studio and 
says it has been seen by hundreds of musicians who are 
delighted with it. 

Their agent in Phoenix, Ariz., Mr. A. Redeuil, one of 
the directors of the chamber of commerce, says in a letter 
just received: “*On my return I found a fine piano, which 


had arrived in perfect order and good tune. I like it very 
much. I will push your pianos forward.” 
* *# & a 


‘‘Four pianos sold this morning at the Mason & Hamlin 
warerooms” was the reply in answer to the question as to 
the condition of trade. 

Mr. J. A. Norris returned to town with Mr. Edward 
P. Mason, but leaves on Sunday for Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Henry L. Mason will remain in New York until the 
end of next week. 

* * & 

Wm. Bourne & Son have just gotten out a new style 
which they call Style S. It has full swing front, double 
fall, three pedals, hardwood back, in fact all the latest im- 
provements of every kind. This style is made specially for 
the wholesale trade and they have issued a catalogue en- 
tirely devoted to it. Better send for one. 

It is a curious fact that their business for the month of 
July during the past two years has been the largest of any 
month of the year. They do not give any explanation, in 





fact have no reason to give, but the fact remains. 





Mr. Poole, of the Poole Piano Company, was one of the 
people who was delayed by the morning fog. 

He is about to introduce an entirely new style, which 
will be a radical departure from those in general use. 

** * 

C. F. Hanson & Sons, while not making any special com- 
plaint of poor business in Boston, say that it is much better 
in Worcester than here. 

** * 

The voting on the Brown & Simpson piano to be given 
by a Boston paper to the most popular typewriter will soon 
begin. Ten or twelve names have already been entered in 
the contest. 

* *# 

Mr. H. A. Hersey and Mr. Ward have recent)v formed a 
partnership under the name of Ward & Hersey, their ware- 
rooms being at 258 Columbus avenue, where for the past 
six years Mr. Ward has had a piano and band instrument 
wareroom. They have the retail agency of the Needham 
& Bailey piano for Boston; also for the Dyer & Hughes 
pianos. 

**# # 

Among those who have been in town this week may be 
mentioned Mr. Karl Fink, Mr. R. S. Howard and Mr. Otto 
Wessell. 
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DOLGE PLAN IN FAVOR. 


IS A SPECIFIC FOR SOCIALISM. 


Co-operative Ideas of a Great New York 
Manufacturer, Successfully Ap- 
plied, Offer a Solution for 
Labor Troubles. 


New York, December 14.—President Ossian D. Ashley, of 
the Wabash Railway, in his newly issued book on Railways 
and Their Employés, gives much space to a subject that 
is attracting the notice not only of economists, but of cap- 
italists as well, and those who live on the product of their 
daily toil. 

This subject is the co-operative idea, and the particular 
co-operation is the plan conceived and put into practical 
operation by Alfred Dolge in his immense factories at 
Dolgeville, N. Y. Ifthe Western newspaper reader is not 
familiar with Alfred Dolge as a marked personality in the 
commercial and political life of the country, the Easterner 
certainly is. He is one of the richest German-Americans in 
the nation, and also one of the greatest manufacturers. 
Every dollar of his millions has been won by his own earn- 
est efforts. Heis so prominent a Republican in New York 
State that his name has been brought forward as a candi- 
date and he has been urged to accept the nomination for 
the governorship of New York. 

But Mr. Dolge’s extensive interests are of more im- 
portance to him just now than public office and he declined 
the honor. He is an uncompromising and one of the best 
known and most intelligent protectionists in the country. 
Best of all, he is a man whose love for humanity is one of 
the leading characteristics of his sturdy nature, and he 
would rather be looked upon as a wise and generous em- 
ployer than to be governor of the largest State in the 
Union. 

Another fact that perhaps makes him better known is 
that he is the founder of the flourishing city of Dolgeville, 
where his economic views are enforced, and in the applica- 
tion of which a thousand or more of his workmen have been 
made contented and happy. 

‘‘ This result,” writes President Ashley, in his entertain- 
ing book, ‘‘ is largely due to the personal care and direction 
of Alfred Dolge, and the vitalizing influence of his enter- 
prise, energy and skill in connection with the system of 
what he calls his ‘earnings sharings,’ which he has estab- 
lished and conducted with superior judgment and skill for 
the last 20 years.” 


Three Distinguishing Features. 


The Dolge ‘earnings system” has three features— 
pension, insurance, endowment. The plan in outline is 
given here because it has attracted wide attention among 
American economists. The share of the net earnings to 
be set aside each and every year is calculated upon the 
actual results as given by the books of the house. Against 
this distribution account, the amounts paid for life insur- 
ance and the amount necessary to maintain the pension 
fund are considered fixed charges. If in any year the net 
earnings are not sufficient to cover the amount paid for life 
insurance and pensions, the deficiency becomes a charge 
against the net earnings of the year following. The dis- 
tribution is made on the basis of wages paid and the time 
of service of the individual employ é. 

The pension system has been in operation for 20 years. 
Every male employé over 21 years and not over 50 years 
of age at the date of entering Dolge’s service shall be en- 


titled, after 10 years of continuous service, to a pension as 
follows : 

1. Fifty per cent. of the wages earned during the last year preced- 
ing disability after 10 years of continuous service, in case of partial 
or total inability to work on account of accident, sickness or old age ; 
60 per cent. after 13 years; 70 per cent. after 16 years ; 80 per cent, 
after 19 years; 90 per cent. after 22 years, and 100 per cent. after 25 
years of continuous service. 

2. In case of accident or sickness in the service of the house previous 
to the completion of 10 years’ service, each employé is entitled to a 
pension of 50 per cent. of his wages earned during the last year next 
preceding such accident. 

3. In case of partial or total disability to work on account of acci- 
dent, sickness or old age, employés who draw salary or earn wages 
to the amount of $1,000 per year are entitled to the following pensions 
while such inability may last, viz.: After 18 to 16 years of service, 
$600 per year ; 16 to 19 years of service, $700 per year; 19 to 22, $800; 
22 to 25, $900; 25 years, $1,000. 


When Retired on Full Pay. 

This pension plan is the main feature of the Dolge earn- 
ings sharing system. It should not be forgotten that 
at 60 years of age a workman is retired on full pay, 
provided that he has served 25 continuous years, whether 
disabled or not. To pay these pensions 1 per cent. of the 
wage roll is set by annually, and there is now in the ex- 
chequer a round $30,0°) ready to be paid out for this pur- 
pose. 

The life insurance and the endowment plans are virtually 
provisions for the benefit of the family of a dead workman. 
or for old age in the case of the individual. The house of 
Dolge virtually pays for the life insurance, providing for it 
in the same way as the pension fund is provided for. Dat- 
ing from the age of 21, after five years of continuous ser- 
vice every male employé is entitled to $1,000 insurance, 
payable to his heirs or assigns, with a maximum of $3,000 
after 15 years of continuous service. The endowment 
money is payable to the workman upon reaching the age of 
60 years, or, upon death, to his legal heirs. 

These are the salient points of the famous Dolge scheme, 
And the practical application of these broad principles has 
brought to Alfred Dolge the most beneficent results. There 
are no thoughts of strikes about his great factories. Strikes 
spring from dissatisfaction, and not from content. There 
are no misunderstandings of any kind, for every man not 
only gives his best energies to the work in hand, but the 
powerful influence of self interest teaches him to cultivate 
harmony. A subordinate benefit, but one that every em- 
ployer must appreciate, is that all of Mr. Dolge’s men are 
deeply attached tohim. A generous employerregards this 
as not the least important of the fruits of this wise philan- 
thropy. If the same idea were broadened out to fit the 
circumstances of all wage earners, what a project of vast 
benevolence it would be! This is Mr. Dolge’s specific for 
socialism, 

Individuality Not Suppressed. 
And yet it is as far removed from socialism as it can 


be. It allows the development of a man’s individuality 
as much as any system in vogue. Mr. Dolge holds 


that the up to date manufacturer should treat his men 
just as well as he treats his machinery. The manufac- 
turer charges off every year a certain per cent. for the 
wear and tear of machinery, so that the old may be re- 
placed. This idea was the foundation for his pension sys- 
tem, which is simply the laying aside of so much a year as 
part of the expense account, so that the house may be able 
to retire a workman when his economic efficiency is below 
par. ‘‘ Nothing philanthropic about it,” he says. ‘‘ Simply 
a plain business transaction. It insures to the manufac- 
turer the best help, for the reason that the workman is per- 
fectly willing to give up his strength, knowing that he will 
be retired on a pension when past the vigor of manhood. 
It also gives the worker the opportunity to spend his money 
for the comforts of life more freely, because he feels that 
he is not obliged to economize for a rainy day. He can do 
this because he is assured of an income so long as he lives. 





Advocates Nationalization. 

Mr. Dolge even goes so far as to advocate the national- 
ization of the plan, which would compel every manufac- 
tnrer to contribute a certain per cent. of his earnings to be 
disposed of in this manner. The individual manufacturer, 
he says, will not do it because he would be at a disadvan- 
tage against his competitors who should not adopt the sys- 
tem, and it would not have the full benefit for the wage 
earners so long as it is confined to only a limited number 
of manufacturers. If the Government has a right to make 
a tariff on foreign products for the protection of the Ameri- 
can laborer, he thinks it certainly has the right, and it 
becomes the duty of the Government, to enact other laws 
for the protection not only of labor alone, but capital as 
well, and that is exactly what a pension law would be. 
There might be a difference of opinion as to the value of 
labor, but there would be no bloody strikes, because starv- 
ation would not stare the toiler in the face. The average 
wage earner has everything to gain and nothing to lose, as 
his wages are barely enough to support him and his family, 
and the moment he cannot work any longer his only 
refuge is the poorhouse. 

This argument of the socialist, Mr. Dolge says, cannot 
be answered under the present situation. The pension 
system would, however, be a complete answer. 

The same progressiveness is evident in all the ideas en- 
tertained by this widely known economist and manufac- 
turer. Talking about the greatness of Chicago, a city that 
he heartily admires for its energy and ambition, he said 
that the time would come within the life of the present gen- 
eration when Chicago and New York would be only six or 
eight hours’ distant from each other. In this case elec- 
tricity will be the motive power. And as he cited instances 
in the evolution of the methods of transportation his words 
impressed me as being not far from the truth. 

One of the plainest of men, one of the most amiable of 
men, one of the deepest thinkers on economic questions in 
the United States, one of the most benevolent of employers 
and most public-spirited of citizens, Alfred Dolge is not 
only an honor to Saxony, the land of his birth, but equally 
an honor to this, the country of his adoption.—George B. 
Armstrong, in the Chicago Times-Herald, December 15, 
1895. 








Mr. Smith Writes. 


NEW YoRK, December 14, 1895. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

LL that you said in yourissue of December 11, 
A stating how busy a man I am, and running my fac- 
tories day and night, or as late in the evening as my men 
can possibly work, is true, and I might add that even then 
it is impossible to supply the orders and demands by tele- 
graph and letter and the urgent and numerous calls from 
my managers in my different branch houses. This may 
seem incredible, when I understand that business generally 
among the trade is quiet ; but it is nevertheless a fact. It 
is either the popularity of the Bradbury, Webster, Henning 
and Rogers Brothers pianos for quality of tone or the popu- 
lar prices with which I meet the trade. It is the life and 
energy and constant application given to my business, or, 
as I have frequently said, Providence has done more for 
Freeborn G, Smith than he or any of his assistants have 
done, and I propose to take that view of it unless I am con- 
vinced otherwise. 

Will you allow me just here to suggest an inkling of my 
mode of conducting my general business ? I mean in the out- 
put or disposing of my four pianos, Bradbury, Webster, Hen- 
ning and Rogers Brothers. The idea has long since been 
exploded with me of sending pianos on consignment or 
giving unlimited time to agents, thereby supplying them 
with capital, and frequently pianos are sold on instalments 
or rented out, thus tying up a very large capital of the 





And, finally, the nightmare of old age is eternally removed. 


manufacturer, and the amounts returned to him are so 
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small that such trade is very unsatisfactory, to say the 
least, and unprofitable. You know that years ago I made 
a new departure; having the capital and not knowing 
enough to go into Wall Street and speculating in stocks, 
as some do with their surplus capital, I adopted a system of 
opening branch houses in large cities and towns, placing 
my own managers with their assistants to conduct the 
business. 

Now, on every piano that goes out I make my whole- 
sale and retail margin; every piano that goes out on instal- 
ments I hold a conditional contract or chattel mortgage 
for. Thus, you see, 1 am abundantly secured. You speak 
of my close attention to business. I do not see how I can 
run my factories and some fifteen branch houses, my other 
investments of property, bonds and mortgages, bank 
stocks otherwise. I seem to be made that way, and from 
my youth up have had to hustle, and suppose I will keep it 
up or retireas some do, and eventually die with dry rot. 

All during the past year I have kept my men employed, 
anda great deal of the time working extra time, both in 
my factories in New York and my large case factory in 
Leominster, Mass. Yours very truly, 

FREEBORN G. SMITH, 
95 Fifth avenue, New York. 








The Hair of the Bow. 


ROM our infancy we have remarked that the 
horse is the friend of man, says the London Musical 
News. This homely proverb has special significance for 
the man who plays a bowed instrument. Happily the horse 
is not likely to become extinct, so that the string player 
need feel no uneasiness of the supply giving out. England, 
renowned as it is for the breeding of horses, could offer no 
material help by itself in supplying the hair suitable for the 
bow maker and repairer, nor, in fact, could any other coun- 
tries save Russia and Scandinavia. Were it merely a 
question of the length of hair Spanish horses would be in- 
valuable, but the supply of hair from the Peninsula is 
chiefly black, and this is less elastic and too coarse for any 
bow, save that of the double bass, the purpose of which it 
would serve admirably. 

Bow makers depend largely on Northern Europe for the 
required supply. Russia sends us vessels laden with noth- 
ing but horsehair, which is bought up eagerly by London 
merchants when it reaches here. Scandinavia exports a 
large quantity of the material. The writer, who has trav- 
eled almost the length and breadth of Norway, never by 
any chance saw a black horse. The hair is always light, 
flaxen, if not white, and very long, often reaching to the 
ground. The uses to which this commodity can be put are 
manifest. Upholsterers purchase largely, as do the mer- 
chants who supply the bow repairers, though the choice 
made by the latter must be a scrupulous one. 

The hair unraveled, the expert draws out the longest 
threads, the measurement of which is expected to be 32 to 
35 inches. The reason for this is simple. If hair of the 
exact measurement of 25% inches required for the bow 
were employed the good would necessarily be bound in 
with the bad hair, whereas the additional length of 10 
inches enables the repairer to cut away all uneven portions 
and still retain a sufficiency for his purpose. Short hair 
may be bought at a low price. This is used in the cheap 
common “ sticks.” Hair 40 inches in length is to be met 
with ; being the most expensive it is not often used, on ac- 





count of so much of it having to be wasted, for only one 
bow can be rehaired, notwithstanding the additional length. 
A bow cannot be rehaired with hair shorter than 32 inches, 
and any departure from this rule is sure to make itself felt 
in one way or another, perhaps in the bow failing to grip 
the strings evenly throughout its length. 

Hair containing flaw or inequality is usually inserted at 
the point. This eludes discovery, and this part of the bow 
being comparatively little used, the defect does not matter 
much. The sudden failure of the gripping power of the 
bow must not always be thus accounted for. The explana- 
tion is often this : the hair when placed under a microscope 
exhibits a continuous row of fine teeth that hold the rosin 
when applied. If the scales be worn off the surface, there 
remains nothing to hold the rosin, consequently the bow 
cannot bite the strings. A great deal of nonsense is 
spoken about the imperative reversal of the teeth when re- 
hairing, so that the teeth, acting in opposition to each 
other, produce the same equality of the tone in the ‘‘ up” 
as in the ‘‘down” stroke of the bow. This is fictitious, 
for the projections are so extraordinarily fine as to make 
no appreciable difference in the setting of the teeth. 

The writer has observed a bow repairer when selecting a 
thread deliberately choose a hair @cm the opposite end of 
the hank and clinch it to the one already held by the thumb 
and forefinger. This would seem to suggest the inversion 
process just referred to. It is not so, however, but the 
reason for this is probably owing to some inequality of 
thickness being discovered, the defaulting portion being as 
usual placed nearest the point, no matter at what end of 
the hank it may have been taken. At the root of a horse’s 
tail the hair is thickest, at the opposite end it is thinnest. 
At the point of the bow extreme nicety is not always 
looked for, but from the nut onward perfect quality in 
the hair is imperative. For a violin bow a hank of 116 
hairs is used; for the viola, 25 more become necessary ; 
for the violoncello an additional 50 are used. The double 
bass, which contains short and coarse hairs, takes fewer 
strands. 

If the hair is unusually thin (the result often of the deli- 
cate constitution of the horse) the above rules cannot be 
followed. Increasing the number of hairs will not remedy 
the defect, for the hair of delicate horses being brittle, it 
frays, splits and snaps off in an aggravating manner, and 
the tone is thereby affected. Those accustomed to handling 
hanks of horse hair know by appearance whether it is good 
or not. Its merit, however, may be further tested by press- 
ing the hair down forcibly with the thumb, with a view to 
see whether it yields easily. Another method is to select a 
hair and pull it out from the bow, archery fashion to an 
acute angle. Inferior hair will not stand this test. The 
good points of a bow are often lost through ignorance of 
treatment. 

A delicate, though not necessarily a weak, stick is 
severely handicapped when filled too full with hair ; the op- 
posite fault will materially weaken a strong bow through 
there being little or nothing to oppose it. Many an old-time 
player specially instructed the bow repairer to rehair the 
bow to suit his own style of performance. Gaviniés, the 
great French violinist, was very particular in this respect ; 
he invariably played with a lightly hairod bow, which 
doubtless favored his technique, but, it was said, at the ex- 
pense of tone. The player of to-day looks for a bow con- 
taining a broad nut filled to the full with hair, and rightly 
so; for modern soli, accompanied with the full strength of 
the orchestra, are very different from those played in the 





time of Gaviniés, which had but the slightest of accom- 
paniments. 

It frequently occurs that a bow is rehaired too short. 
This fault not only strains the nut by shifting it out of its 
place, but interferes with the action of the nut screw, which 
cannot grip the ‘‘eye,” owing to its increased distance 
from the nut. This question is often put by the repairer, 
‘* Will you have the first or second quality of hair?” The 
difference in the expense is usually 6d. Considering the 
small number of times a bow requires rehairing in the 
course of the year, and the trifling payment for each repair. 
it is difficult to understand why the question should be 
asked at all; more inexplicable still to find that so many 
players avoid the extra expense of the first quality of hair 
by choosing that which is inferior to it. The destructive 
power of inferior hair is very great ; it cuts like a saw and 
no strings can stand against it. In such case one always 
blames the strings, the bow never being suspected. The 
use, or rather the misuse, of the bow on the player's part 
will materially affect it. The hair should never be allowed 
to remain taut, but always relaxed when not in use, and 
when put down anywhere the bow should rest on the edge 
of the hair reverse to that which comes in contact with the 
strings, for this edge must always exhibit a clean surface, 
free from particles of dirt or dust of any kind. 








Pease Progress. 


HE new Pease grand made a most favorable im- 
pression in Chicago, where it was used in the concert 
given by Mr. Charles Wilbur McDonald, a remarkably 
clever young pianist and son of the vice-president of the 
Pease PianoCompany. The instrument responded in every 
respect to the demands of the artist, and delighted all 
present by the singing quality, brilliancy and evenness of 
itstone. Itcamein for a great many enthusiastic com- 
mendations from the number of musicians present, and its 
début in the Western metropolis may be reckoned as suc- 
cessful as that chronicled on its first appearance in this 
city. 

The introduction of this new Pease grand marks an im- 
portant step in the progress of the company. Had the 
instrument been inferior in quality, had extravagant 
claims (that could not have been backed up by the instru- 
ment itself) been made for it, had it not been the result of 
long and devoted work toward its development. it might 
not, and probably would not, have done the Pease Piano 
Company any good, even ifit had done no harm, but com- 
ing as it did, a piano of striking qualities, with the manu- 
facturers willing to let it show its merits without extrava- 
gant praise and claims in advance of its hearing, and mak- 
ing the success it did with a critical public, it certainly 
marked the progress of the Pease piano to the ranks of 
those claiming recognition on artistic grounds. 

The Pease Piano Company has for the past year or more 
been making remarkable progress in every respect. This 
is seen in the improved product and the development of the 
business—the two ways in which progress can best be 
shown. 

Of the improvement in the Pease pianos so much has 
been already said that but little more is necessary. They 
are essentially modern pianos in every respect—modern in 
quality, modern in appearance. They embody points of 
excellence that make them particularly valuable to the 
dealer. They are of a quality to receive the sincere admir- 
ation of the musician. Their durability has been demon- 
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severe journey the instrument arrived in excellent condition and gives the best pussible satisfaction. 
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strated, their popularity is unquestioned. These are plain 
facts that no one acquainted with the pianos will attempt to 
controvert. 

As tothe business of the house. The Pease factory has 
been busy when others have been comparatively idle. 
Business has been pushed East and West. A number of 
new and important connections have been made. The 
older representatives have been infused with a new energy 
and good business has been the result. 

Now the Pease piano enters upon a new year with new 
strength, increased popularity and, through the merits of 
the new grand, increased prestige. The prospects for the 
coming year are very flattering. 








The AZolian and the Year. 


CAREFUL study of Aolian movements during 
the past year is particularly interesting as showing 
the successful working out of well defined plans, a careful 
and systematic exploitation of merit, well directed adver- 
tising, and the stimulating of the enthusiasm and energy 
of the dealers. The course of the AZolian Company the 
past year is well worth the careful consideration of piano 
makers making pretensions to artistic excellence for their 
products. The work that has been done shows what 
energy, merit and brains can do when all are working 
harmoniously and systematically. 

To the casual observer the past year would not have ap- 
peared an exceptionally favorable time for the expenditure 
of an immense amount of money in advertising, no matter 
how well that advertising might have been placed. Men 
usually classed as extensive advertisers have held back. 
There has not been any extraordinary energy displayed in 
the piano business in this direction. The Aolian Com- 
pany, not dismayed by what was considered a forbidding 
outlook, went ahead to attract the attention of the great 
public to the merits of the AZolian. In all of this adver- 
tising in magazines, circulars, booklets and the like, the 
artistic quality of the instrument, its importance as a factor 
in developing and raising musical taste, has been kept to 
the front. These facts have been so strongly enunciated 
that they have carrried conviction into the ranks of the 
doubters, who have been led to investigate. That is 
exactly what the AZolian Company desires. 

Another method of interesting the public in the merits 
of the AZolian is by the recitals that have become an artistic 
feature in this city and elsewhere. 

The possibilities of the AZolian have been shown in these 
recitals. The people who attend them have seen and heard 
that all claims made in the advertisements are substanti- 
ated by the instruments themselves. They are led to in- 
vestigate further, and investigation leads to purchase. 

The Zolian Company has done a great work for its goods. 
Not less important has been the assistance given the 
Eolian representatives. These have the aid of men 
trained to display the AZolian. They have been shown 
how to take advantage of the advertising done by the com- 
pany. They have been encouraged to give recitals, and to 
secure the attention of the best class of the purchasing 
public. 

The result is that the Zolian has become one of the most 
valuable instruments (from an artistic and commercial 
point of view) that a high-class dealer can handle. 

This is shown by the business done in Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Chicago and other points where there is a constituency 





that can appreciate and pay for the highest class musical 
instruments. 

1895 was an excellent year for the H#olian Company. In 
it they broadened their business and increased their pres- 
tige, thereby strengthening the foundations for the up- 
building of an imposing name and business. 





To Weser Brothers. 
HE following testimonial was received by Weser 
Brothers last week, and afforded them much satisfac- 
tion : 
Messrs. Weser Brothers, 
s2q to 528 West Forty-third street, New York. 
GENTLEMEN—The pianos you sent us last week we have 
just sold under circumstances of sharp competition. You 
may ship us two of the same (style B), one in walnut and 
the other in mahogany, with the mandolin attachment. 
We are very much pleased with your pianos, and especially 
with your mandolin attachment. We have never heard 
one before where the imitation of the mandolin was so per- 
fect. Kindly send as soon as possible and oblige, 
Very truly yours, 





The above is one of the many letters received daily by 
Weser Brothers indorsing their new mandolin attachment. 
The success of this unique invention has been assured al- 
most from the first. The old customers find in it a strong 
additional talking point and of valuable assistance in mak- 
ing a sale. The Weser Brothers never turned out more 
desirable pianos in all respects than at the present time, 
and they are appreciated by the dealers, as is evinced by 
the numerous orders which compel working until 9 o'clock 
each night to fill them. 








G. O’Conor. 


PERSON would never imagine in walking 

through West Thirty-fifth street, between Tenth and 
Eleventh avenues, and glancing down a lonesome alleyway 
over which hangs thesign ‘‘G. O' Conor,” Wood Carver, that 
the unpretentious factory building there was an important 
factor in the piano manufacturing business. But such is 
the case. That little factory building is just teeming with 
activity and business. and some of the most artistically 
carved and handsomest patterns in trusses and pilasters 
which can be found in any piano come from the workshop 
of G. O’Conor. 

During the past year Mr. O'Conor has increased his facili- 
ties by adding modern turning machinery and other appli- 
ances for perfecting his work, and no man in his line is 
better qualified to furnish satisfactory work. 








Mme. Besson a Mother. 
LONDON, December 19. 

ME, FONTANE BESSON, the wife of a manu- 

facturer of musical instruments in London, New 

York, Paris and St. Petersburg, who in October last was 

arrested in Seville, Spain, whither she had fied with a 

Spaniard, and extradited to England on the charge of hav- 

ing robbed her husband of £100,000 worth of securities, 

gave birth toa child this morning. Further hearing of her 

case has consequently been adjourned fora month. In the 

meantime Mme. Besson is under £5,000 bail, furnished by 
herself.—Zvening Telegram. 





TRADE AS WE FIND IT. 
Newsy Squibs, Personal, Pertinent and Gen- 


eral, Picked Up by ‘‘The Musical 
Courier ’’ Reporters. 





HIS Christmas will not bring all the joy that 
some piano makers and dealers in New York would 
wish ; for neither wholesale nor retail trade has gener- 
ally been up to the mark of anticipation, and there is 
mourning where they hoped for rejoicing. So they say. 
The fact remains that while business has not been as good 
as hoped for, certain factories have been and are pressed to 
fill their orders, and some of the retail warerooms in New 
York are showing marked activity. This is the case with 
those making and selling a fine quality of goods, 


** # 


Mr. William Tonk, of William Tonk & Brother, American 
representatives of Herrburger-Schwander actions and the 
Chevrel marqueteries and manufacturers of small musical 
goods, returned last week from an extended trip through 
the West and South. He has no enthusiastic report to 
make on business or the prospects, but he succeeded in 
securing some good orders for all the lines handled by 
his house. 

Their small goods business, he says, is excellent, the 
holiday demand being fully up to their expectations. 

#2 # 

The Shoninger warerooms have been remarkably active. 

An excellent trade has been worked up. 
sn * 

The retail trade of Sohmer & Co. has been very good, 
and the handsome stock has been depleted, replenished and 
depleted again. 


*s*# # 


Mr. W. E. Hall, traveling representative of the Pease 
Piano Company, returned to New York last week after a 
four weeks’ trip through New York, Pennsylvania and a 
part of Ohio. 


se *# 


The rumors of war are exciting the colonels and other 
military folk in the music trades. The brave young members 
of the National Guard, having come victorious through riots 
and other disturbances, are eager to try their hands and 
arms against an organized foe. Col. Dan Tracy has as- 
sumed a belligerent aspect ; Col. Karl Fink carries himself 
with a more martial air, while from the West comes the 
word that Colonel Fox is about to equip and command.a regi- 
ment composed entirely of members of the music trade. 

#2 # 

There are excellent possibilities for the Braumuller 
piano. It is making a record on its quality. It is being 
rushed conservatively but energetically. Many ofthe best 
dealers in the country are handling it, and all speak in 
praise of it. Such good work has been done for it the past 
year that it will be very strange if the coming year does 
not witness a remarkable development of the business. 








—Who is in need of a thoroughly equipped, experienced, intelligent 
sheet music clerk or a head of a sheet music department in any of the 
large cities? We know of just such a man who could be made most 
valuable to any large sheet music concern. Address this paper 
directly. 
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The Philomele. 


HE philoméle is a revived and improved form 
T of the old Greek instrument mentioned by Homer, 
which belonged to the viol family, and had only two strings, 
played by abow. The name philoméle is the French ren- 
dering of the old Greek Jhz/oméla, a nightingale, and is 
most appropriate. For centuries this instrument has been 
out of fashion and almost forgotten, but about three years 
ago Herr Schulz, the eminent zitherist, conceived the idea 
of developing the old and imperfect instrument, and he 
has achieved wonderful success, the instrument having al- 
ready superseded the bow zither. 

The philoméle is shaped like a viol, or in some cases like 
a Stradivarius violin, having semitone frets, which ac- 
counts for the great ease with which the most satisfactory 
results may be produced, It has four metallic strings, 
tuned in fifths like the violin, but reversed in order. The 
head of the instrument is rested on a table or stand, and 
the body held in the lap, the player bowing it in front of him, 
and stopping the strings like a zither. The tone is sweet, 
powerful and mellow, with curious flute-like timbre, and 
with an entire absence of the scraping and squeaking pro- 
duced on the violin by an unskillful player. Herr Schulz 
has constructed a philoméle quartet of treble, tenor, contra 
and bass. 

Some authorities have called the philoméle ‘‘ the rival of 
the violin,” but as yet it is only on its trial, and I should 
not presume so far as to indorse this statement. It cer- 
tainly can be learned and played effectively with compar- 
atively little trouble, and it does not present half the diffi- 
culties that surround the violin. Miss Mabel F. Downing, 
of Clifton, the gifted harpist and mandolinist, has done 
much to make this instrument popular. At a fraction of the 
cost of time, trouble and money given to learning to play 
the piano badly, it is possible to learn this pleasing instru- 
ment, and to produce therefrom very beautiful results,— 
London Bazaar, Exchange and Mart. 


Reeds and Reed Instruments. 
NLIKE the history of stringed instruments, that 
of the woodwind is not fraught with interesting an- 
ecdote of eminent virtuosi and their great performances. 
Its recital speaks more of the vicissitudes through which 
the ‘* woodwind” passed, their imperfections of construc- 
tion, and the many attempts, successful and otherwise, to 
repair their shortcomings. Even when all seemed made 
good, the number of votaries was exceedingly small in 
comparison with those who favored stringed instruments. 
The distinctive quality of the tone of the oboe apparently 
claimed but little attention, and it was not until the arrival 
of Kaitch, the eminent oboist, on these shores that the in- 
strument can be said to have attracted the notice of musical 
artists. 

The name of Kaitch has a memorable association with 
the foundation of the Royal Society of Musicians. So cele- 
brated was Kaitch as an oboist that he received engage- 
ments at two or three private parties of an evening; 
although at that time it was the fashion only to listen to 
great executants of the violin and piano and popular vocal- 
ists. Notwithstanding that Kaitch earned considerable 
sums he, through improvidence, left his two sons, mere 
children, destitute at his death, and this melancholy fact 
becoming known, his former colleague, Vincent, the oboist, 
and Festing, the violinist, together with Dr. Greene and 
other composers, started a subscription, not only for the 





relief of Kaitch’s orphans, but also for the alleviation of the 
distress of the widows and orphans of musicians generally, 
and this benevolent act formed the nucleus of that splendid 
institution, the Royal Society of Musicians. 

The names of the famous oboe players Griesbach, 
Fischer and Vogt call to mind their especial preference, 
and consequent disagreement, one with the other, in their 
selection of reeds, and it was from this very circumstance 
that the individuality of each of these artists became subse- 
quently so marked. Thus the beautiful quality and round- 
ness of tone which distinguished the florid performances of 
Fischer was the result of the adoption of a small reed of 
moderate strength only. Griesbach, on the other hand, 
used a very strong reed, as large as that ordinarily em- 
ployed for a bassoon ; his tone, on this account, became 
remarkable for its strength and richness, albeit demanding 
great exertion, as well as strength of lip, to produce this 
effect. A very small soft reed was that chosen by Vogt, 
and though he obtained the utmost possible execution, his 
tone wasalways thin. Notwithstanding the marked differ- 
ence attending this various adoption, the performance of 
each was equally appreciated in its day. 

The choice of reed, answerable as it is for the making or 
marring of the tone, cannot be made too carefully, for any 
defects in the cane from which it is made renders the efforts 
of the player abortive. But this is not all, for in spite of the 
better finish bestowed on recent reed manufacture much 
remains to be done in the way of shaping and paring away 
the reed before it is ready for artistic purposes, an opera- 
tion often made a lengthy one through the fastidiousness 
of the player. Apparently there is no test for determining 
the effectiveness or worthlessness of a reed save by sub- 
mitting it to the process described and practically trying 
it. Holding the reed to the light as a test of transparency, 
examining its characteristics of graining, are but little to go 
upon, though be it said that a reed of close fibre would be 
preferentially chosen to one wide in the gain. 

Greater amount of care must be exercised in the making 
of the double reed, for here the two component parts should 
be found in perfect accord before they are fastened together 
with the binding thread. So sensitive is the reed that in 
the making of it even the most skilled have to be cautious. 
A rub or two too many with the ‘‘rush ” will often render a 
reed valueless which without this misapplication might 
have proved perfect. The cane, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, the ‘‘ water grass,” from which oboe reeds are made 
is sold cut in strips of moderate length and tied in bundles; 
it is the old ‘‘ Arundo donax,” grown and used for this pur- 
pose by the ancient Egyptians. 

An oboe player will buy perhaps 2 sovereigns’ worth at 
atime. All the best pieces he will reserve for himself, 
and if he be of a practical turn of mind he works up the 
remainder with a view of selling tothe shops. The player 
meets with so much disappointment in the making of reeds, 
by finding that time and trouble have been wasted on an 
unreliable object, that numberless attempts are often made 
ere he can add one reed to his ** case.” 

The best seasoned wood is indispensable, and the semi- 
circular root of the tongue must be shaped toa nicety to 
insure its being perfectly fitted to the instrument. It 
seems almost incredible to the uninitiated that so sig- 
nificant a thing as a reed can be invested with the power 
of working good or ill, but so it is, for the most perfectly 
fitted oboe is useless without the aid of this all important 
factor. A player has to be his own judge in the matter of 
selection, advice given being of little value, for a reed that 





will suit the playing of one oboist may not be found suit- 
able for another's requirements. 

As a general rule players prefer a reed of medium 
strength, which isresponsive to easy intonation, productive 
of a full round tone, and on which the notes G above the 
stave to C can be easily sounded. The playing of the oboe 
demands the utmost control over the respiratory organs, 
for the slightest waste of breath previously retained ma- 
terially affectsthe tone. Again, the study of allowing the 
breath to escape by minute degrees is one which offers dif- 
ficulties to all players. 

Any facial contortion or irrelevant movement of the lips 
is scrupulously avoided by good players, and be it espe- 
cially noted that the tone is rendered heavy by a protuber- 
ance of the lips, while if these be too distended the tone 
produced is of an unpleasant, bagpipecharacter. The high 
notes above C, when taken unprepared and attempted 
piano, are most difficult of production. Many substitutes, 
metal among the number, have been devised to replace 
cane, which is so liable to warp and splitting from a blow 
or indeed from the moisture of the lips, which in course of 
time soddens the reed and rots it. 

The tone produced by an ordinary reed could never be 
obtained from a metal one, hence its impossibility of adop- 
tion. The reed is not the only care, for to the clarinet 
player the mouthpiece gives an infinite amount of trouble 
if not frequently examined and the defects promptly at- 
tended to. A deterioration, though scarcely perceptible, 
will materially affect the power of the instrument. An un- 
evenness of the edges surrounding the orifice, an indenta- 
tion worn at the base of that orifice, usually caused by the 
action of the moisture passing in under the reed, results 
in a ‘‘quarky” tone, for the reason that, owing to the 
altered condition of the mouthpiece, the reed is prevented 
from coming in perfect contact with it. 

Players test the trueness of level by inserting a strip of 
paper. If this can be passed between the reed and the 
mouthpiece without its going down one side more than an- 
other, the level may be adjudged true. Even a skilled re- 
pairer can hardly make good the damage when consid- 
erable, for in using the planing tool to regain a proper 
level he unavoidably ‘‘ throws back” the mouthpiece, thus 
increasing the aperture too much between it and the reed. 

To obviate this inconvenience and to render permanent 
the parts which usually wear away, several suggestions 
have been made. A metal plate and edging is one, while 
even glass has (we believe) been tried, but neither of these 
has been adopted, owing to their impediment to produc- 
tion of tone. The troubles which string players have to 
contend against we have always with us; those experi_ 
enced by the woodwind player, though greater in propor- 
tion, are little, if at all, known; some of our sympathy 
may, therefore, be well extended to players of the oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon and other members of the woodwind 
family.—London Musical News. 








Briggs. 
HE latest designs of Briggs uprights are far 
above the average standard of artistic case work, but 
this is not all. 

The general improvement in case work has only kept 
pace with the evolution of the piano itself as a musical in- 
strument. There is more tone volume, more power, more 
resonance, more force of tonal character in the Briggs 
piano than ever before, and the instrument must be classi- 
fied among the representative pianos of the United States. 





YOU KNOW, OF COURSE, IN A GENERAL WAY, 


- ==Blasius Piano 


is a superior instrument. Everybody does, 


uses it for all his most delicate experiments in sound ! 


Blasius Piano played time and again in public, which it would not be 
It has taken years of 
time to perfect the Blasius Piano, and a complete analysis of the entire 
Pianos of high grade of the world to determine just what is perfect for 
All advantages—or 55 points of merit—are em- 


were it not the choice of the greatest musicians. 


the Blasius Piano. 


A Great Leader for Progressive Dealers. 
WHOLESALE: 


BLASIUS PIANO 


Woodbury, N. J. 
Eight miles from Philadelphia. 


But are you acquainted 
with those fiver artistic qualities peculiar to the Blasius Piano which 
raise it above any other Piano made in the world? Do you know that 


Thomas A. Edison, the greatest living authority on sound, prefers and 
You see the 


Piano of the day. 





CO., 


Cg 


THAT THE 


bodied in the construction of the Blasius Piano, making it the perfect 
That is why the Hinrichs Opera Company use it 
exclusively. That is why such eminent authorities as S. B. Mills, New 
York’s famous concert pianist and composer; F. Boscovitz, Chicago’s 
superb Chopin player, and John Francis Gilder, Boston’s eminent 
pianist and composer, indorse and use the Blasius Piano. 
the superiority of the Blasius Piano, and admire its many improve- 
ments-—original with us—such as the Blasius Note Indicator, the 
Blasius Practice Pedal, the Blasius Metal Key Bottom Supports, &c. 


They admit 


A Superb and Peerless Instrument for the Retail Purchaser. 


RETAIL: 


BLASIUS & SONS, 


1101, 1103 & 1119 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ANOTHER 
TERRIBLE FALL. 


—_—_>—. 


FIVE HUNDRED GO TO THE BOTTOM 
WITH A CRASH. 


—-- +> —— 


In Their Maker’s Hands—One Hundred of Them 
to Be Executed in St. Paul, and the Sitaughter 
Begins Monday—The Most Remarkable Under- 
taking Ever Attempted by One Man. 





O those who may be interested in the purchase 
of a piano, I have a statement extraordinary to make, 
and one that, I believe, has never heretofore been made by 
any other piano manufacturer in the United States, but as 
a preface to which announcement, explaining our position 
in the matter, and in justification of the remarkable figures 
I shall herein quote, I wish first to briefly here state : That 
owing to the hard times most piano manufacturers, antici- 
pating an off year in the piano trade, curtailed their factory 
output for the year 1895 about one-third—some as much as 
one-half—rather than take chances on a surplus to be car- 
ried over, thereby tying up capital, or to be forced to cut 
prices below a living profit in order to place them on the 
market. But the W. W. Kimball Company, piano manu- 
facturers, Chicago, and whom I represent, have never taken 
a step backward in the piano manufacturing business, and 
the 31st day of December will find that we have built eight 
thousand pianos in the year 1895, aud which was an in- 
crease of two thousand over the year previous. Not a man 
has worked short hours at the Kimball factory this year, 
nor has there been a man laid off. 

We preferred the factory running in full force with 
every one of our 700 skilled mechanics at his post, thereby 
leaving us prepared to meet the increased demand for 
pianos that is bound to come with the reaction in trade, 
even though we had a surplus at the end of the year of 
half the factory output. The résult is we find an esti- 
mated surplus stock on hand for the year 1895 of some 500 
pianos, or about 6 per cent. of the yearly product. Now 
here comes the ‘‘ rub.” 

It has been somewhat of a problem with us, and a hard 





one to solve, just what to do with these 500 extra pianos, or 
how to dispose of them with the least possible loss to our- 
selves, and least injury to our 300 or more agents through- 
out the United States. 

Should we, as manufacturers, sell these 500 surplus 
pianos to our agents at the cost to build them, or any other 
cut price below the present wholesale figure, they would 
forever after expect us to supply them at the same price, 
even though they knew we didn't make a cent. So we see 
clearly it won’t do to sacrifice them to our established 
agencies, and to do so or to make a cut to dealers who are 
not our regular agents would be unfair to those who are. 
So the company have decided to dispose of these 500 in- 
struments at retail themselves, in cities where we have no 
regular local agent to protect on prices, and where, in 
order to dispose of them quickly, they might be offered at 
any sacrifice we saw fit, without interfering with our 
regular prices or agencies elsewhere. 

Five cities have been selected in which to dispose of the 
entire surplus. 

St. Paul has been favored as one of these, and to which 
has been shipped 100 as fine and beautiful New Scale Kim- 
ball pianos as money and skill can produce. 

Mr. A. E. Whitney, of this city, who has been our local 
agent here ten years past and who closed out his retail 
business here a year ago last March, for the purpose of 
becoming our salaried special wholesale agent for Minne- 
sota, has kept for some months past a small sample stock 
of our instruments on sale here, but as Mr. Whitney draws 
a yearly salary from our company, the sacrificing of a hun- 
dred pianos here at this time will in no way interfere with 
his interests, which therefore leaves St. Paul open to us as 
one of the cities for a sacrifice sale of this kind, without in- 
juring the future prospects of a local agent on our line of 
goods. 

I, being the head outside man and general wholesale agent 
of the company, have been detailed to personally dispose of 
the entire year’s surplus of 500 pianos at retail, by the first 
day of February—practically but six weeks—can it be 
done ? 

It can! and in pursuance of which undertaking I wish to 
make the following frank statement : 

‘*IT have been with W. W. Kimball Company from boy- 
hood—now nineteen years—and have never so far failed to 
perform any duty imposed upon me. To fail in this would 
mean much to me—more than words can express—and to 
succeed in this phenomenal undertaking of selling and de- 
livering 500 pianos in six weeks would mean the right man 
in an emergency.” 

They shall be sold ! 





Six days is all the time I can devote to the St. Paul 
sale, and while I regret exceedingly to make such low 
figures or open cut on prices, as to disturb or disarrange 
the immediate future music trade here, I feel obliged to 
make such figures as will, even in these hard times, dis- 
pose of every instrument in these warerooms within the 
next six days, at which time this store will be for rent, and 
it shall be vacant. 

I have now here and for sale 100 new upright pianos, 
mainly the now famous ‘‘ new scale Kimball” pianos (our 
own make), besides an assortment of the well-known 
‘‘Hinze,” Whitney,” ‘‘J. P. Hale & Co.,” ‘‘Arion,” ‘‘Prince 
Son,” and other cheaper brands, any and all of which I 
offer at the exact manufacturer’s wholesale cost—cost of 
material and labor to produce them at the factory—which 
means to you at least one-half lower than these or other 
same grade of instruments regularly retail for in this or 
any other city. 

The ‘‘ Kimball” pianos are highest grade and strictly 
first-class. I offer Monday a beautiful 7% octave, fancy 
mahogany, walnut or oak cased, high grade upright piano, 
with carved legs and three pedals (the third a soft, practic- 
ing pedal), for $185, which is less than half price. Rose- 
wood cases $20 less money. 

I offer the large sized cabinet grand, fancy mahogany 
cased ‘‘J. P. Hale & Co.” upright piano, standing 4 feet 
8inches high—brand new—for $145 ; and the cabinet grand 
“Arion” upright piano, same size, in walnut, mahogany 
or oak cases, continuous nickel hinges and three pedals— 
brand new—for $128. 

The ** Prince & Son” upright, in mahogany or oak cases, 
largest size and brand new, for $115. 

All other styles at correspondingly low prices. 

In the stock of 100 new upright pianos, now here, I have 
three large, fancy, hand-carved styles (two of which are 
exact duplicates of our World’s Fair premium Kimball) on 
which the actual factory cost slightly exceeded $300; on these 
the terms will be $50 down and $15 per month, with inter- 
est on deferred payments at 6 percent. per annum. On all 
other styles the terms will be $25 down and $10 per month. 
A five years’ written guarantee will accompany each in- 
strument soid, signed by the W. W. Kimball Company, 
manufacturers, who are worth $5,000,000, and whose guar- 
antee would be as good as if signed by the Government. 

If you have any possible use for a piano come and see me; 
but don’t delay, for at the end of six days they will cither 
go to Chicago in my pocket or in a box. 

This sale, as above, will be at 140 and 142 East Sixth 
street (C. O. Rice & Co.’s old store, opposite the Ryan 
Hotel), beginning Monday morning, and if everyone in the 
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The “Shaw.” 
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city could but realize the exact situation as it is nothing 
would be left for sale Tuesday. 

Office fixtures, including 125 yards of new body brussels 
carpet, just laid for this occasion, for sale at once, for de- 
livery in six days, and no decent offer will be refused. 

Store open day and night till sale closes. 

A. A, Fisuer, 
140 and 142 East Sixth Street. 
General Agent for W. W. Kimball Co., 
Manufacturers, Chicago. 





In reference to the above, there is another philosophical 
and rosy view the Kimball Company might take of this 
matter of having a surplus on hand to be sacrificed at the 
end of the year, and which is, that having sold to their 
regular agents at their regular wholesale prices seven 
thousand and five hundred pianos, or 95 per cent. of the 
eight thousand manufactured this year, they can well 
afford to retail, even at the cost of material and labor to 
build them, the other 5 per cent., or five hundred now on 
hand, as in realizing cash for them they lose nothing on 
5 per cent, of their product, and have realized a fair profit 
on the other 95 per cent., while giving full employment at 
fair wages to their seven hundred mechanics the year 
round, besides granting to themselves the proud distinc 
tion of being the only piano manufacturers in the world 
that built eight thousand pianos in the year 1895. 

Taken from the St. Paul Pioneer Press of Sunday, 
December 15, 1895. 








Another Packard. 

HERE has just been issued by the Fort Wayne 
T Organ Company a folder giving an illustration of 
what appears to be a handsomely cased piano. It is not 
the new Packard piano, however, but is a cut of a brand 
new 7% octave piano case organ, which is quite as attract- 
ive as any of these instruments we have seen. 

It has no stops, no knee levers (in sight) to mar the ar- 
tistic beauty of the case, which in every respect resembles 
that of the most highly finished piano. This organ has one 
full set 74 octaves, 8 foot diapason reeds, back set ; one set 
8 octaves, 4 foot viola reeds, bass, front set ; one set 4% oc- 
taves, 8 foot celeste reeds treble, front set; one set 4% 
octaves, 16 foot ‘cello reeds, treble back set and up and 
down couplers. 

This new piano case organ, built with the excellence so 
characteristic of all the Fort Wayne Organ Company’s prod- 
ucts, is a notable addition to the fine line of cabinet and 


chapel organs of the house, and must prove a valuable in- 
strument for dealers to handle. 








The Spies Piano Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


HIS concern, manufacturer of the Majestic piano, 

at the corner ot Southern boulevard and 132d street, 

has arranged to increase its capacity by taking double the 

space in the building now occupied. The firm has found 

a market for its instruments, and is receiving orders for 

more than can be turned out under the present arrange- 

ments. 

The company's claim that it is making a good piano at a 

low price is being well established. 








Swiss Carvings 

MONG the Swiss products on exhibition at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago were wood 
carvings which attracted much attention from their beauty 
of designand workmanship, Jacot & Son, of 39 Union square, 
manufacturers and dealers in Swiss musical boxes and 
novelties, have also in stock a large number of panel and 
sideboard carvings, hunting trophies, &c., which are re- 
markably handsome. The small pieces of carved wood, 
such as napkin rings, salad spoons and forks, paper knives 
and articles of such utility, are attracting much attention 
from the customers who are at this time of year thronging 

the warerooms of this firm. 








Says He Was Swindled 
MOTION was made in the Supreme Court to- 
A day, before Justice Andrews, for a bill of particulars 
in the action that has been brought by Fred M. Randell 
against Henry Clay Harney to compel the defendant to ac- 
count for some $12,000, the balance due on a copartnership 
that formerly existed. 

The parties to the suit were formerly in the iron foundry 
business, their specialty being the manufacture of piano 
plates. In April, 1895, the copartnership was dissolved, 
and Randell received $20,000 as his share of the assets, this 
amount of his interest being based on the state of the books 
of the firm. 

Since that time, Mr. Randell says in his complaint, he 
has found out that the books of the firm were falsified by 





Harney to the extent of $12,525, and this falsification is 





alleged to have taken place between June 5, 1894, and Feb- 
ruary 1, 1895. Of this amount Randell claims half as his 
share of the assets, and brings action for $6,262. 

It is also alleged that Harney, knowing that there was 
to be a dissolution of the firm, started in to falsify the ac- 
counts soas to get money enough to buy out Randell’s 
interest. 

The motion for a bill of particulars of these alleged falsi- 
fications was brought by Harney, and Lawyer Deady, of 
Goodrich, Deady & Goodrich, opposed the motion, stating 
that the books of the firm were still in the possession of the 
defendant, and that if they were compelled to give the in- 
formation it would be used to the plaintiff's detriment. 
Justice Andrews reserved decision.— New York Evening 
Sun, December 13, 1895. 








Newman Brothers Company. 

N reviewing the business of Newman Brothers 

Company for the past year one is struck with the per- 
sistent efforts of the firm to not only maintain but increase 
the quality of the product, as well as extend the business. 
This fidelity to an ideal is the more remarkable in this era 
of cheapness, when so many sacrifice quality in a mad 
effort to compete. The Newman Brothers Company has, 
however, been more fortunate than many others, in that 
the reputation of its goods has been founded upon a sub- 
stantial basis, where merit is accounted as the principal 
thing. Business has been developed along those lines of 
improvement that progressive houses lay down. 

The Newmans have worked hard to attain their present 
position in the organ trade. They are strengthening their 
position by letting no opportunity escape to make their prod- 
uct reach a still higher musical plane. What they have 
done is a guarantee of their line of procedure in the future. 








Kochman Resigns. 

R. REINHARD KOCHMAN, who has been 
for the past six years traveling representative for 
Hardman, Peck & Co., will leave the service of that house 
January 1. Mr. Kochman’s future movements are at 
present undecided, the probability being, however, that he 
will enter business for himself as an importer. He has a 

wide acquaintance and is highly esteemed. 








—F. J. Schwankovsky, of Detroit, has taken the local agency for 
the Norris & Hyde pianos. 

—J. W. Beicher, formerly with the Bell Piano Company, of Canada, 
has been engaged as manager of the piano department of tiie Detroit 
Music Company. 
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FACT for musicians and the trade to bear in 
mind the coming year is that the Hazelton 
grand piano is a piano that meets the most exacting 
requirements. Dealers must realize by this time, 
when the qualities of the Hazelton have been so well 
demonstrated, that it is the piano with which to reach 
that particular public that insists upon having a first- 
class piano to correspond with other first-class arti- 
cles, And the dealer who sells a Hazelton is always 
sure of two things—that there will be no complaints 
from the customer, and that a friend has been made 
for him. This applies to all Hazelton pianos, grands 
or uprights. For the coming year there will be some 
extraordinarily fine Hazelton pianos, surpassing even 
those that have done so much to make the Hazelton 
reputation what itis for fine case work. The Hazel- 
ton is a high grade piano, with which high grade 
dealers can cater to high grade customers. That is 
the case in a nutshell. 








Jewett. 


HERE is no disputing the progress made by 

the Jewett Piano Company. That is seen in the im- 

provement of the pianos and the development of the busi- 
ness. 

The past year has been a good one for the house and 
the piano. The Jewett piano has made a host of new friends 
in the trade and out of it. It has been placed witha num- 
ber of firms that are pushing its interests energetically. 
The older representatives of the house have done their share 
in contributing to a generally satisfactory result, and each 
is more pronounced than ever in his advocacy of the in- 
strument, the excellence of which the firm is steadily and 
persistently increasing. 

The good work of Mr. F. J. Woodbury, whose efforts as 
business manager and traveler have done so much to secure 
the Jewett its present position, should not be overlooked. 
He has shown himself thoroughly alive to the conditions of 
trade, has studied the needs of the dealers, has come into 
close contact with them, and has never relaxed in his 
efforts tomake the Jewett worthy of the utmost confidence. 
The coming year is bright with promise for both the piano 
and the firm. 





Clem Crawford. South Bend, Ind., has sold his business to the 
Hallet & Davis Company. 

The Hallet & Davis Piano Company, of Boston, has begun fore- 
closure proceedings against A. B. Smith, Warren, Ohio. 





New “Crown” Styles. 

WO new styles, S and P, ‘‘ Crown” pianos have 
js just been put out by Geo. P. Bent, and the trade is 
now in receipt of folders illustrating and describing them. 
Handsome styles they are, the finest in design yet pro- 
duced, and of an attractiveness that cannot fail to attract 
dealers and purchasers. 

Each contains the orchestral attachment. and Practice 
Clavier. 

In styles the entire ‘op frame swings out with music rack 
the entire length. The top frame, bottom frame and ends 
have fluted panels, and the top frame molding and round 
end corners are beaded. The design is new. 

tyle P differs from the foregoing in some respects, 
the top frame being elaborately hand carved in a unique 
design. This frame, too, swings out its entire length with 
music rest the entire length. 

The pianos heretofore put on the market by Geo. P. Bent 
bave had a host of points to recommend them to favor, and 
the production of these latest and most attractive styles 
shows still better the progressiveness and energy of this 
most enterprising manufacturer. 








Praise for the Kranich & Bach. 
ELLER’S Music House at Easton, Pa., has 
issued a little and very tastefully gotten up booklet 
containing letters of praise for the Kranich & Bach pianos 
from leading musicians of that city and vicinity. The 
Kranich & Bach piano has been extensively used in the 
musical circles and hundreds have been sold there and in 
the vicinity. Indeed it is one of the most popular instru- 
ments there, and Easton is accounted one of the strong- 
holds of the piano. 
Following are a few letters taken at random from the 
little work : 
Messrs. Kranich & Bach: 

GENTLEMEN—Having been familiar with your pianos for the past 
ten or twelve years, I take much pleasure in sending you this testi- 
monial. I consider your pianos first class in every respect, and, 
after the many severe tests I have given them, | find them superior 
in action, elasticity of touch and power of tone. I have one of your 
uprights in daily use, which is as fine in all respects as can be manu- 
factured. Yours truly, Henry A. ROEHNER, 

Easton. Organist of St. John’s Lutheran Church. 





Messrs. Kranich & Bach: 

GENTLEMEN —It affords me pleasure to add my name to the list of 
praises awarded your pianos by musicians and artists. Your new 
uprights and grands are very beautiful to the touch; their tone is 
rich, full and resonant in quality, and is also extremely well balanced 





throughout the scale. The workmanship is the finest, and I cheer- 

fully recommend your pianos as first class in every respect. 
Respectfully, S. HARRISON LOVEWELL, 

Easton. Organist. 


Messrs. Kranich & Bach: 

GENTLEMEN—It is with sincere pleasure I submit this testimonial 
as tothe merits of your piano. The action is light and elastic, re- 
sponding to every variety of touch with precision. The durability 
of its construction is shown in the marvelous manner in which it stays 
in tune. Last and best is the beautiful tone of unequaled singing 
quality (found in so few pianos), which is the soul of a piano. I find 
them in the homes of many of my pupils, and cheerfully recommend 
them to all my friends as ¢Ae piano. Yours truly, 

Davip G. SAMUELS, 
Organist Fritz Memorial Church, South Bethlehem, Pa. 








A Point of Excellence. 

MONG numerous points of excellence pertaining 
to the Weaver organs, manufactured by the Weaver 
Organ and Piano Company, York, Pa.,as set forth in the 
latest catalogue, is the following on the action, which is 
well worth considering, and should prove a strong argu- 

ment in favor of these instruments with retail customers : 
‘The actions are constructed in our works entirely under 
our personal supervision, and are built upin a solid and 
substantial manner to give years of service. ‘They embrace 
all the improvements of value known to the art of organ 
building, including our patent noiseless stop action, patent 
fan vox humana, metallic coupler, improved heavy brass 

reeds, and several other improvements of our invention.” 








—Heslin & Meade have commenced business at North Adams, 
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E. T. Blum. 
[, BLUM, surviving partner of L. & E. T. 
, Blum, dealers in sheet music and small goods, 
Salem, N. C., is dead. He wasan old man at the time of 
his death, his house being one of the oldest in North Caro- 


lina. 


N a prosperous city of 20,000 inhabitants, an old- 
established piano, organ .and small musical merchan- 


dise trade. The county in which this music store is located 
is one of the most prosperous counties in New York State. 
There is no other music store in the city and practically no 
competition in the whole county. With ordinary enterprise 
at lease 150 instruments can easily be sold each year. The 
best opportunity for a wideawake piano and organ man 
with a small capital that there is in New York State. 

For full information address B. B., THe Musicat Courier, 
New York. 








Loud Celebration. 


HE formal and holiday opening of Robert L. 

Loud's new warerooms in Buffalo was held December 17, 
and was a brilliant affair. Thestore, which is 200 feet long 
and 20 wide, was handsomely decorated throughout its entire 
length with plants and flowers and was thronged with from 
8,000 to 10,000 people, who enjoyed orchestral and piano 
music, inspected the handsome stock of Smith & Nixon, 





Martin and Brown & Simpson and other pianos, and took 
away with them souvenirs of the occasion in the shape of 
souvenir spoons and illuminated calendars. 

This opening was the most important of the kind ever un- 
dertaken in Buffalo, and although gotten up rather hurried- 
ly was a pronounced success, reflecting the greatest credit 
upon Mr. Loud’s enterprise and taste. 

Messrs. J. G. Ebersole and C. L. Ament, of the Smith & 
Nixon house, were present. 








New Enterprises and Changes. 


Frank Meckel & Co., of Cleveland, will conduct their business as a 
corporation after January 1, 





Robert L. Loud, of Buffalo, has taken the representation of the 
Brown & Simpson piano. 


J. R. Mincher has opened warerooms in Sharon, Ohio. 
Frank Drake, of Richmond, Ind., has disposed of his business to O. 
Knoade, 


The Lowenberg Piano Company, of Norfolk, Va., will change hands 
on January 1. D. E. Levy will continue the business. 





W. T. Leggett, proprietor of the Dublin Music Company, Dublin, 
Tex., has filed a deed of trust, with preferred creditors. 





C. H. Mahan has entered the music business at Milkesbarre, Pa. 


The W. W. Kimball Company have now a branch house in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., the establishment being that formerly known as the 
Arcade Music Store and located at 109 Calhoun street. 


Schubert & Epeneber have begun business in Wilwaukee, Wis, 





Wiley B. Allen & Co., of Portland, Ure., have opened a branch 
house in Fair Haven, Cai. 


G. H. Zahrt, of Goodall & Zahrt, La Porte, Ind., has purchased his 
partner’s interest in that firm and will continue the business alone. 





Lindeman Business. 


‘PD USINESS, both wholesale and retail, is ex- 

cellent” is the news that comes from the Lindeman 
& Sons Piano Company. ‘‘ We have been and are pushed 
to fill our orders. The retail warerooms have had a most 
excellent holiday trade and the prospects are good and en- 
couraging.” 

The new style Lindeman will be on the market early in 
the year and the company is confident that it will meet even 
a more hearty reception from the trade than the others. As 
has been said before, it will offer some new points for the 
consideration of the dealers. 

The Lindeman people are working hard to improve their 
product and increase their trade along legitimate lines. 
They are making a fine success and they deserve all they 
can get. 








Carpenter Organs. 


HE Carpenter Company at Brattleboro, Vt., 

is not complaining much of bad times. The factory 

is putting out a regular supply of its favorite styles that are 

in demand among a set of agents who have for years past 
been identified with these instruments. 

They are made in a very substantial manner, and one of 
the features of the instruments is the fact that they are 
never complained of, the agents being uniformly relieved 
from the trouble so frequent with instruments that have to 
be returned to the factories for changes or repairs. 








—Alfred Ing, a piano tuner, residing at 432 East Twenty-ninth 
street, was fined $10 in the Jefferson Market Court last week for an 
noying a young lady and assaulting her escort, Thomas Bannon. 
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POLITICS, MILK AND 
INSURANCE. 





Jew NERSEY, December 8, 1895. 
Dear Musical Courier: 
OU know, as a matter of course, that our 
mutual music trade friend Jake Fake is a big gun 
in discussing politics and political economy, although he 
never knew what practical economy was. But he is an 
awful big authority—in his own estimation. Why, he has 
been writing on these and on piano subjects, and lots of 
others he knows nothing about, and this reminds me, too. 
Do you know, just before his fourth or his fifth music trade 
paper busted—I don’t recomember which now—he told me 
an excellent thing, a fine argument why a music trade 
editor should not know anything about pianos, organs, 
music or musical instruments. 

‘** Do you suppose,’’ said he, ‘‘ that any music trade edi- 
tor would ever have made the success I made if he had 
known anything about pianos or music or organs or the 
like? Never!’’ And then he went on and began to ex- 
plain, and it was this way. He argued that it was 
really a danger to the whole trade. ‘*‘ Why,’’ said my old 
chum wih the almond eyes, ‘‘ you take a man running a 
music trade editor, He goes into your piano factory; you 
show him your pianos, scales, improvements. He goes 
out. He goes straight to another piano factory, and see 
what he can make by selling out your whole system of con- 
struction to the other manufacturer, if said trade editor is 
anexpert. On the other hand, take me. I don’t know the 
first thing about pianos or organs or music, and there is 
where my great value comes in to the trade.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
said I, slyly; ‘‘ any expert reading your articles can tell 
that.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ replied Jacobus ‘‘ but Iam not writing 
for experts; that’s the joke. I am not writing for experts 
atall. I am writing to fill so much space about myself, 
and the piano and organ men pay for it.”’ 

‘* You've always done so in all your former papers; 
haven't you, Jake ?”’ 

‘‘Certainly; and that’s the reason why they were 
always so successful,’’ he answered, and down went an- 
other brandy. 

‘‘ Are your political articles the same kind ?’’ I ventured 
to insert. 

**Oh, no! In politics I am 'way up. I was in this 
country nearly 25 years and had finished up about a dozen 
papers before I became a citizen. I never voted, but I told 
people how, because I knew exactly.” 





‘I notice in some of your late articles,’’ I recently said 
to Jake, ‘‘ that you are a protectionist.”’ 

“ Yes, just at present. Of course with me considerable 
depends upon the condition and the personal interest the 
subject can elicit or even illicit,” and with this apropos 
pun down went another brandy. 

‘‘T always thought, Jakey, that you had political ambi- 
tion."’ 

“‘ Certainly,’’ he asseverated; ‘‘ just look at my jaw! I 
wanted to run for sergeant-at-arms of the Colorado Legis- 
lature, but a fellow found out that I was not naturalized, 
and I had to take the place of day watchman in the State 
Insane Asylum. But I wasn’t there very long. My am- 
bition to bust another music trade paper was too great, 
and I came back to New York and busted just one more 
to hurry up the record.”’ 

**Say, honestly, old man, what are you ?—a protected 
free trader or a free trader protectionist? ’’ 

‘* Well,”’ said Jacobus the Fraudus, ‘‘ as I said before, it 
depends. I remember once I wanted to get $25 out of a 
piano man who was a free trader and he suspected me of 
being a protectionist. I said to him that a protectionist 
was really a free trader, if you look upon it the right way. 
I told him the reason I was called a protectionist was be- 
cause I was trying to protect free traders. I got the $25. 
At another time I wanted to get $25 out of a piano man 
who was a protectionist and who suspected me of being a 
free trader. I told him that the terms were really synony- 
mous, and that I was trying to free protectionists. I got 
the 25 balls."’ Here Jake laughed at me and down went 
another brandy. 

Well, there is nothing like inconsistency, and what 
would we all do if everybody was consistent? Certainly 
if that were the case Jake could never get another piano 
‘‘ad.’’ But he’s on the safe side. He is banking again. 

‘* How do you manage this banking business of yours ?”’ 
I asked him. 

‘* Well, I am solid in my bank now,’’ said he. ‘‘ The 
head of the bank looks upon me as a sufferer, a great man 
who through circumstances is unable to use his own name, 
and gets up a so-called company. I get my company to 
give me notes; I indorse the notes; the bank considers 
my indorsement more valuable than the notes, and there 
you are. Of course,”’ he continued, ‘‘if the board of di- 
rectors should get a hold of it, why, the racket would stop, 
but I would continue anyhow through some piano man 
until my time to bust would come again.” 

I tell you there is no one who can appreciate Jake more 
than I. I have more experience with him than you can 
shake a stick at. Jake is really, at the bottom of it, very 





rotten when you begin toanalyze him. He does not know 


one single subject thoroughly. It is all general glitterali- 
ties; skimming around on a variety of things and touching 
them here and there. 

He was once trying to get into the milk business; that 
is, a dairy company sent out an announcement for general 
manager, and he was then keeping down dry goods boxes 
and stamping bricks, and he made application. It wasa 
competitive examination and he stood in to win the place. 
The board examined: 

Q. What's your age ? 

A. I was 42 years old when my last birthday was cele- 
brated. 

When was that? 

I don’t remember. 

Where were you born ? 

. Never knew and never found it, for I did not care. 

. What’s your name ? 

. I think it’s Jake Fake. 

. Where did you go to school ? 

. I claim that I was educated at Oxford, but that ’s 
a lie. I never stood for examination and owe my board 
to-day. I ran away from the place after a short stay. 
The records are there to-day to prove that I’m telling you 
the truth. 

Q. Did you ever appear on the stage ? 

A. Yes; but I had to get away from it pretty quickly. 
I was too successful and Tony Pastor got jealous. 

Q. Have you ever been in the milk business ? 

A. Yes; nearly all my life. 

Q. What have you been milking ? 

A. Piano and organ men. 

This created great consternation in the room and a 
rapid conversation took place between the milk commis-~ 
sioners. 

Q. They have no apparatus. 

A. Yes, but they have bank accounts. 

This answer created another stir among the white-haired 
commissioners. They buttoned up. 

Q. What have bank accounts to do with the milk busi- 
ness ? one of them innocently inquired. 

Jake couldn’t understand the question, for to him milk- 
ing and getting bank accounts were identical. 

There was silence fora while, whereupon Jake whis- 
pered to the oldest commissioner, who went out with him. 

They were gone ten minutes, and on their return the old 
commissioner asked to appoint him, the other consented, 
and Jake was made general manager, and was asked to 
address the commissioners. He said : 

‘* Gentlemen, the milk business is the greatest business 
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A Special Offer To Dealers. 


AT A SPECIAL PRICE OF $25 NET. 


This cabinet is substantially made, finely finished in oak, 
an ornament to every store. (See illustration.) It has four 
drawers for the reception of the sundry articles, while the 
lower portion is divided into compartments for the music, 
thus solving at once the problem of how and where to con- 
veniently keep the small yet necessary odds and ends per- 
taining to the Autoharp. 








Illustration showing Case as it appears closed. 


* Put on the Whole Armor” 


when you are going todo battle is sound advice. See that 
every piece is perfect and that no part is open to attack. 

Why not extend this good sound sense to your Autoharp 
Equipment? Be sure that no one asks for Autoharp Fit- 
tings or Music that you cannot show him immediately. 

We are interested in this; we want to assist you in being 
ready for everybody who wants Autoharps or their acces- 
sories; and in order that you may so equip: yourself, and 
thereby find the Autoharp truly Easy to Sell as well as Easy 
to Buy and Easy to Play, we make the following special 
offer : 

We will furnish to dealers 


A HANDSOME AUTOHARP TRIMMING CABINET, 


containing a complete assortment of Autoharp music, strings, 
picks, tuning keys, hammers, &c, (see list below). 


Contents of Music and Trimming Case: 





244 doz. Plain Autoharp Strings. 1 Set Labels, 2%. 

9% « Wound « “ 1 Brush, No, 52. 

1 « Tuning Pins, No. 38. 3 Brass Hammers. 

1 “ “ « No, 39. 1 Nickel Plate Hammer. 

1 « Buttons, No. 43. 1 Ounce Felt. 

1 « Springs, No. 42. 1 Harmonette Instructor. 

6 Picks, No. 35%. 1 Autoharp “ No, 1. 

6 « No. 3, 1 “ “ No. 2%. 
6 « No, 37. 1 “ ” No, 2%. 
3 « No. 38. 1 “ « No. 3. 

6 « No, 30. 1 6 “ No. 4. 

6 Tuning Keys, No. 30. 1 “ ” No. 5. 

3 “ « No. 81. 1 “ “ No. 6. 

2 Tuning Pipes, No, 34. 400 Sheets of Music. 
Net wholesale price of above, including Case, ° : . $25.00 
Net wholesale price of Case if ordered separately, ‘ . » 412,00 





Illustration showing Case as it appears open. 


ALERED DOLGE a Son, 
110 & 112 East 13th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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of its kind in the United States. My motto would be Tit 
I myself, gentlemen, belong to the créme de la 
créme of society. In fact, ever since I came to the United 
States I have been trying to butter my bread on both 
sides, but could only manage one side—the wrong side 


for Tat. 


every time. 

‘‘T used to keep a dairy (no, I mean diary) once myself. 
But speaking of dairy naturally brings to my mind when 
I wrote Grey’s ‘ Elegy.’ I used to go into the curfew to 
milk the cows. I tried it once on a brindle cow, and she 
kicked me on my calf, and I feel very often as if I were a 
calf myself. I know others think so; but that is digress- 

‘There is lots oi bullying in the milk business, but I 
would advise you not to mind it. Under my management 
you will find that very soon all the milk and cream and 
butter will be gone, and when you ask me what has be- 
come of it I will tell you to cheese it. I will show you 
how quickly I can get rid of your balance, and, in fact, you 
will soon have a balance against you. I will not have any 
myself. No matter how much I spend of your money and 
how little good I will be able to do you for it all, I will 
never have anything to show for it when the thing is 
busted. I never have.”’ 

The speech was vociferously applauded, and Jake got 
up and said, ‘‘ Gentlemen,,excuse me for having said so 
much about myself, but the truth of it isI really don’t 
know much about anything else outside of myself.’’ 

Jake soon managed to borrow all the loose change around 
and soon got in with one of the biggest milk butchers up 
in that country. Jake proposed to him to take all the milk 
one day and put it into hogsheads and ship it directly to 
London. The milkman asked Jake how it would last that 
long, and Jake said that it was not the question of the 
milk’s lasting, but how much the New York shipping house 
would advance on the cargo. The milkman kicked him 
out of the back door; he was a sour-milk man, so Jake 
went on his milky way. 

Next he struck a widow. She had only one cow above 
the household cow. Jake told her she ought to water her 
milk. The woman had a big brother. She called him in. 
He took Jake’s head, pushed it on the wooden sofa, and sat 
on it four minutes. Then he let him go through the open 
window. 

At the next place there was a large family and no cows, 
because the parents were afraid the children would spoil 
them by treating them (the cows) too kindly. Jake 
wanted to sell them a cow. He said he had a Jersey cow 
with a Yorkshire head and a Venetian red tail. The 





farmer asked him how much milk she could give during 
the egg season, and Jake said 1o gallons a day, not count- 
ing the froth. The old man took a pitchfork, fired it at 
him, but it struck his moustache and dropped to the floor. 
Jake picked it up and ran away. 

The next place he went to was a blacksmith's. The 
son of Vulcan was a cross-eyed man, whose wife was red 
headed, and he hated milk in all forms. He asked Jake 
what he wanted, and Jake told him that when he was at 
Oxford playing faro he struck upon the idea of shoeing 
cows. He said it would prevent their hooves from wear- 
ing out and they could slide on the ice in winter time. 
The blacksmith looked at Jake with one eye. Then he 
picked him up, laid him on the anvil and nailed one of 
his ears on a piece of zine. You can see the marks yet. 

Then he came against a life insurance agent, and with- 
out difficulty managed to swop off four cows he didn’t 
have for a $5,000 life policy, payable fifteen years after 
forfeiting the second annual premium twice unless three 
endowments made out of accruing dividends have not 
been paid. Jake had to fill in the questions, and a doctor 
came toexamine him. There was lots of fun. I give you 
the first paper first: 

EXAMINATION OF JAKE FAKE 
Applying for a Policy in the 
Great UNIVERSAL PoLicy Company. 

After youstarted your first to seventh music trade paper were 
you still able to sign your own name except to your articles ? 
No. What is your present occupation? /am atit again. How 
long do you thing you can work the racket thistime? 7%// my 
printer gives out and the boys get tired. How do you propose to 
pay these premiums? / don't; J never pay if I can help it. 
Why? Oh, ask the music trade. 

What do you expect to go into when this goesup? / wih 
wait about a year and start another and call it the same old one. 
When you get into a hole why don’t you make it a big one? 
They will not give me a chance ; they are on to me. 1s it very hard 
now to strike any of them for $100? Oh, yes ; the fine old days 
are over—a fiver or tenner is pretty good now. How much circula- 
tion have you now? Of, you know it cannot amount to much and 
1 don't think anybody thinks so. 


And then this is the medical examination, and it is very | 


interesting : 

How are your kidneys after all you have been soaking? Fine ; 
l ain't through yet. Do you use any other intoxicants except 
brandy, gin, whiskey, wine, sherry, beer, ale, andrum? Yes, 
water, ]'m sorry to say. How much do youeat for breakfast ? 
One cocktail, a pint of oatmeal, four eggs chippicletoh, a sirloin 
with bacon, two backed potatoes and coffee. What is your lunch ? 
Oysters, fried oysters, soup, chicken sauté, pig casserole, éclair, 
chocolate, and a quart of red wine. And your dinner? Oysters, 


apoplexy pureé, fish chowder, turkey white wings, roast beef, vege- 
tables of all kinds; three kinds of wine, pie and peanuts, coffee. 
Who pays for all this all the time? 7%e piano trade. Have 
any of your forefathers ever been insane? Vo, /’m the only one 
suspected. What are you suspected of ? Being a damned fool. 
Are the suspicions well founded? My record is all J point to. 
Are you under the impression that you have brains ? Sometimes 
1 feelavacuum up here, but I know nature abhors it. Are you a 
? Undoubtedly, or I wouldn't apply for life insurance. 
What do you think of people who credit you? / think they 
deserve it. Do you believe you are handsome? Well, / know 
1 am; the ladies tell me so, too. 
Have you hypnotic influence? A great deal. / can get ads. 





Srom firms that never pay. Have you a memory? Yes. /dor- 
rowed $5 from aman a week ago, and remember it. 
The compatiy has not yet issued the policy. Jake told 


me some time ago that he had an accident policy which ran 
out several years ago, and that since then the company 
also busted, but he managed to get a drink on it down on 
West street on his way to the West. Quite an investment. 
Jake is waiting for this policy. He says he is going to 
work it on the bank. He banks on everything. But he 
is a success this time sure and don’t you forget it. 
M. T. Poccer. 





Advertising Pays. 


EOPLE do not realize to what an extent their 

advertisements are read abroad, when presented in 

the attractive and interesting manner of THe Musica 
Courier. 

In the music room of M. Trabadelo, Paris, stands 
a handsome specimen of the Davis spring back piano 
chair, advertised on page 50 of this paper (November 20), 
which he has just haé shipped over from Maryville, Ohio. 
This is the result of a study of the trade department of 
Tue Musicat Courter, of which he is a careful and admir- 
| ing reader. 

From the same source he has already chosen an organ 
which he is to have shipped over in the spring for his 
country house, near Trouville. France. 

Also, realizing the truth of an article published in these 
columns deprecating the poor quality of pianos found in 
use in Paris, he has sent his piano to the Erard factory to 
be rebuilt and improved at great expense. Meantime a 
splendid new grand occupies its place in his studio. 
From all of which it appears that Paris teachers are not 
asleep, that Tue Musicat Courter is silently doing its 
work among them, and that it pays to keep in view in its 


pages. 




















48x HIGH GRADE. 4e~ 


CRAWFORD, EBERSOLE & SMITH, 


TO THE FACTORS: 


DEALERS SHOULD APPLY FOR REPRESENTATION 


CINCINNATI, 
OHIO. 
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Messrs. Steenway & Sons, New York : Messrs. Steenway & Sons, New York: 
Sirs—I prefer Steinway Pianos to all others for their Sirs—I regard the Steinway Piano without exception 
the best in the world. 


marvelous qualities of tone and touch. 
MADAME NELLIE MELBA MADAME EMMA CALVE. 





Messrs. Steinway & Sons, New York: 
Sirs—There ts nothing that can be said about the Steinway 
that has not been said a thousand times before. It contains 


all excellencies. 


LILLIAN NORDICA. 





Messrs. Steinway & Sons, New York : Messrs. Steinway & Sons, New York: 
Sirs—Our preference, conviction and artistic judgment Sirs—Our preference, conviction and artistic judgment 
have been and are for your superb masterworks only. have been and are for your superb masterworks only. 
JEAN DE RESZKE. JEAN DE RESZKE. 
EDOUARD DE RESZKE. EDOUARD DE RESZKE. 


SENN NEM, NL NEN, SANA 
SE a Sa Sk 
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=” CROWNING AMERICAN TRIUMPH, =< = 


THE GREATEST AWARD AT THE 


= WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


= CHICAGO. 
“4, PLAYED AND INDORSED BY THE WORLD’S MOST 
EMINENT MUSICIANS, WHOSE PUBLIC PERFORM- 
ANCE ON AND USE OF THE INSTRUMENT RENDER 
THEIR VERDICT OF GENUINE VALUE. 


— coon 


CONCERNING OUR PRESENT PRODUCT WE UN- 
HESITATINGLY ASSERT THAT THE 


SHORT ANOS. 


AS NOW CONSTRUCTED ARE SUPERIOR TO ALL 
OTHER PIANOS MANUFACTURED, 
AND ABSOLUTELY 


CONQUER ALL COMPETITION. 
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OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 235-237 EAST 23d STREET, 
FACTORY: 233-245 EAST 23d STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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Chicago 
Cottage 


Organ 





STYLE 4s. 


One of the Best Selling Organs in the 
market to-day. 

Observe Canopy Top; Panel Work; Open 
Work; Desk and general characteristics. 

Everybody knows the address of the 
Chicago Cottage Organ Co. 
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“Conover” 





“meee  Warerooms. 


in the United States. 





CONOVER PIANO CO., 


H. D. CABLE, President, 






219-221 Wabash Avenue, Aram Chicago. 
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THE SCHIMIMEL-NELSON 
PI ANO Cort PANY, MANUFACTURERS OF UPRIGHT AND GRAND PIANOS. 


Inventors and Patentees of the Celebrated New 


Verti- ra 


‘“As sweet and musical as bright Apollo’s 
lute, strung with his hair.” 









Something Absolutely 
“NEW under the sun.” 





A’ Revolution in 
Piano Building ! 
A Triumph in Artistic 


ee Piano Construction, 


A Surprise 


to the Trade! 


A Grand Piano 


alin in Upright Form. 


A Bargain for the Buyer e°@ 


and a Joy to the Musician. 


Patented Grand 
Repeating Action. 


See Descriptive Article. 











ee 
ee 
Artistic Case. 
ee 
Both Straight-strung and 
Overstrung Scales. 
Z 
Ae) ee 
a “e Unsurpassed for Work- 
a Bese oe% manship, Finish and 
ay" SpsgesQuc Tone. 
Ds syAs c\ iA 
Pe any 
Pe at a | ee 
¥ ae Bc rh Xi nt 
Poe esate soP tases, 
Re epi tsel Sele Se 
i€ ae ee 7x See 
WL Raz te ert 
Wee Re Bi ie sv 
PEON SAG: COT Loon Send for New and Revised Edition of Our 
WA BOE SEW 
Thlak east 7 ILLUSTRATED. CATALOGUE. 
NBS 
Tr? 


patentee. SChimmel=-Nelson Piano Company, _ patentees. 


Warerooms: 115 East Third St.; Factories: 540 West Fifth St., 


FARIBAUL'T, MINNESOTA. 
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ANOTHER TRIUMPH 


FOR THE 


WISS\ER 


PIANO. 


Played by Countess Gilda Ruta at the Arion Concert under the direction of Julius 
Lorenz, Frank Van der Stucken’s successor, with the assistance of an orchestra of sixty 
selected musicians of the New York Philharmonic Society. The Countess was awarded 
First Gold Medal for Orchestral and Vocal Composition at the International Musical 
Competition held in Florence, 1890. 














The following is an extract from the “ Newark Sunday Call,” December 8, 18965, 
WRITTEN BY D. E. HERVEY, CALLED BY MUSICIANS “THE KREHBIEL OF NEWARK:” 


Countess Gilda Ruta arrived from her own concert 
in Wissner Hall, in time to play the Adagio from her 
own Concerto in C minor, and also a Bolero of her own, 


both with orchestra. She played them in really mag- ue, 
nificent style, and the applause was so great that she eg 7s ok 
aK cK oe had to repeat the Bolero. She had a very fine piano oe 


to play on, and her forte passages rang out with 
great brilliancy through the large hall. The con- 
cert was one of the Arion’s greatest successes. 


SEE 
WISSNER u-siser PIANOS 
UPRIGHT 9 
CHICAGO, | BROOKLYN, BOSTON, 
NEWARK, JEBSEY CITY. 


MAIN OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 
WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


FACTORIES: BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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STYLE Symith & 
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RIPLE Veneered Case throughout; New Scale; Latest Design; Engraved End Panels; 

: 4 Engraved, Paneled and Molded Automatic Music Desk; Richly Carved Pilasters ; 

Unique and Graceful Trusses; Raised Moldings on all Panels; Continuous Hinge to 

Top and Fall Board; Compound Wrestplank; Six Solid Hardwood Posts; Full Iron Plate ; 

Two Braces on Plate in Treble; Three Unisons; Overstrung Bass; Double Repeating Action ; 
Nickel Plated Hammer Rail, Pedals and Guards ; Three Pedals and Muffler; Ivory Keys. 


Furnished in Burl Walnut Veneer, Hungarian Ash Veneer, Curly Maple Veneer (Mahogany Color.) 


FOR MODERN DEALERS. 


Smith & Barnes Piano Company, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A... 


Merry 
Christmas 


IS ASSURED IN EVERY HOUSE 
THAT CONTAINS A 


BRAMBACH 
PIANO, 


And 


A... 


Happy 
New Year 


WILL BE MADE .THE HAPPIER 
BY ITS POSSESSION. 








SS 


Brambach Piano Co., 


DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 
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“Fifty Years at the Front” 





merits confidence. 
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eats, Prog PIN 


The High Glass Piano for High Glass Trade. 


READ WHAT EMINENT MUSICIANS HAVE TO SAY OF THE 


BEHR BROS. PIANOS. 


the strictly artistic instruments 
XAVER SCHARWENKA. Dinscror 


BMIL GRAMM GENERAL MANAGER 


Is finer than ever before, and among 


of the day. 
+ / Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, yt sf 


4~ 
Ge 


—S 
Gub «BRANCHES «OFx Musicx Taucsr. h 4 
pine Teens 5) US 81 FIFTH AVENUE. @ M OS a 


part, in every particalar, of 
Prof. Xaver Scharwenka’s Famous Berlin Conservatorium 








T payee». i MOderpedesians, 
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See ae Unexcelled 


Me merle of Me flutned tte Gf thebi pleat tats 

OM rate fate nd Lica The Finest 
Bey Bis RN Materials and 
Pow Pia 7 Perfect Tone 


lana Geet and Touch 


Gad Vehlited la yer Garter Mucha 
make these Pianos the most desirable for 








Walker Feet 
mt Gramm Prine 


high class dealers to handle. 


Reputation and pecuniary profit are to be had from their representation. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


292-298 11th Avenue,__——~ WE V7 YVOoRK. 
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STYLE B. STYLE F. 





STYLE L. STYLE M. 


| Pease Piano Co., 


316-322 West 43d Street, 248 Wabash Avenue, 


New York. Chicago, III. 





M, STEINERT & SONS CO., New England Representatives, 
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Keep an eye on 
The Wonderful 


A. 
B. 


(Chase Piano. 


66 
It has no superior.” 


There are surprises in store for 1896. 

Old established agencies for these pianos 
Will be protected and profited. 

Those who can should secure the agency 
At once. It will pay big. 

That is all we are allowed to say 

On this subject now. 


B. 
(Chase 
Cx. 


Norwalk, Ohio. 
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PauL STARK 


MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMANY. 
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PATENT STRING WINDING MACHINE 


FOR THE WINDING OF A LARGE NUMBER 





OF STRINGS SIMULTANEOUSLY. 





— ALSO — 


Violins, Cellos, Violas, Zithers, Fable Harps. 


Ce i 


SIMPLEX BOW (GREAT NOVELTY.) 


RTE TORTS ee 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. ___ 
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PRODUCE 


PRACTICAL RESULTS. 
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The New E Pi C ( 
he New England Fiano Co. a 
7 
x 
HE NEW ENGLAND PIANO CQ, was established in February, 1881, by ke 
res emer Thos. F, Scanlan, its present proprietor. 
Six months from the commencement of the business the first New England Piano was ) 


> 
Y 


ready for the market. Eighteen months later the factory was removed to its present 
locati n on George, Gerard and Howard Streets, Boston Highlands. Increasing business soon 
made larger quarters imperative, and frequent additions have been made to the factories, until 
to-day the factories of the New England Piano Co. are the largest piano factories in the world. 
The main factory building has a frontage on three streets of two hundred and twenty-five (225) 
feet in length by one hundred and fifty (150) feet in depth, and has seven (7) floors. The Action 
factory is in an annex building 70x70 feet and has four (4) floors, making a total floor area of 
over six acres. There are also lumber sheds and yards, with a large supply of all the various 
woods used in the construction of the New England Pianos, and which is seasoned in the open air 
as well as in our immense dry houses. Dry houses with a capacity of over three million 
(3,000,000) feet of lumber. Private and wagon stables,etc. - * - * * * The factories are 
equipped with the latest improved labor saving machinery—many of the machines originated and 
used exclusively by the New England Piano Co. All the materials used in the construction of 
the New England Pianos are first class and most suitable, and are the production of the same 
manufacturers who supply the leading manufacturers of this country. The highest skilled labor 
is employed, among the workmen being men who have followed their special branch for nearly 
half a century. 

The warerooms of the New England Piano Co., at 200 Tremont Street, Boston, are 
universally known as “ Piano Headquarters,” and are patronized by many leading lights of the 
musical profession. Warerooms at 262 & 264 Wabash Avenue, Chicago ; 98 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, and 26, 28 & 30 O'Farrell Street, San Francisco, are among the largest and finest in this 
country. “SUCCESS SUCCEEDS” was never better exemplified than in the history of the 
New England Piano Co. 

The purchasing public use and indorse the New England Piano. The best evidence of this 
fact is that there are over 72,000 NEW ENGLAND PIANOS in daily use throughout this 
country. The mysteries of the past are relegated to the past, and the manufacture of the 
Pianoforte placed upon a mercantile basis. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS 


are noted for Durability, Standing in Tune, Perfection of Touch, 
Tone and Finish, and are sold wpon their merits. 
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Trade continues to increase. The New England Piano is already well represented 
throughout the country. We are always pleased to hear from first-class dealers where we are 
not already represented, and think we are in a position to know something of the requirements 
of the trade and especially the purchasing public. The NEW ENGLAND PIANO will always 


be found in the front rank. 


| NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 


Factories: George, Gerard and Howard Streets, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 


BOSTON WAREHOUSE, - - 200 TREMONT STREET. 
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WARHBROOMS : 


200 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 98 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
262-264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 26, 28, 30 O’Farrell Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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P THE ANDERSON PLANO. 


—-MANUFACTURED BY— 


The Century Piano Co., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





‘BAUER PLANS. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


‘ Warerooms : 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Factory: 600, 602, 604 & 606 Clybourn Ave., 
ad CHICAGO 


THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 





, DAPITAL, - - ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 


THE 
ELEGANT 





PIANOS @ HARPS. 


FACTORIES : SAGINAW, MICH. 
NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED. 


ADDRESS F RANE HB. ERP. 


“FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


. FOSTER & CO., 


oonmrzsTaIanR WN. F. 








F HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO.., 


_ OBICAGO. 
»Pactory: Desplaines, Ill. 
Superior Tone and Touch. 


[THR JBWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO 00,, Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 





KRANICH & BACH °*"* **cnc"vprigne 


eee PIANOS. *. 
«A at the 
and 
five ieee gies the 
thon." Piles venoonnbla. Terms favorable. 
Warerooms, 237 E, 234 Street. 
Factory, from 288 to 245 E. 23d St.. New York. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any { 
MANUFAOTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO,, WATERLOO, N, ¥. 


("We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


THE RUSSELL PIANO CO.. 


ding Stark & Strack Piano Co., 


Received nited Cen- 
tennial ed to be the most 
Guaranteed for 











“ The 


igheet | 249 & 251 S. Jefferson St., 








ell CHICAGO, ILL. 











SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGHT YPrIANOS. 
FACTORY: 


471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO, 
Senp ror Our New CATALOGUE 


NEARLY 60,000 SOLD!! 

















PEASE PIANO CO. 
316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
NeVV YORE. 


No. 248 Wabash Avenue, 
OELIOAGO. 


THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO., 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS : 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
All mail should be sent te the affice. 
Send for Catalogue.———im 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


Manufacturers of the 
LAKESIDE PIANO, 
Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street, 
OBIOCAGO, TEsXs. 


POOLe PIANOS 


Dealers will find in them just what 
they want. 


5 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
WEST MADISON ST., 


OBMICAGO, ITI. 


pid 


PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago, Ill, 


The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE, 
—— MADE BY — 


THE SINGER PIANO CoO., 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
GRAND and UPRIGHT 


BEHR BROS. & CO. Pianos. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 1 ith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW YoRE. — 


LINDEMAN PIANOS, “New vone” 
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STRAUBE AND GiLMORE PIANOS. 


— MANUFACTURED BY — 


Van Matre & Straube, 
24 and 26 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


MARSHALL & WENDELL, 
183. PIANOS. 122s: 


Exquisite Tone! Durable Qualities | 
ALBANY, WN. Y. 














NEW YORK. 
Warerooms: 116 W. 125th St. 


LINDEMAN & SONS PIANO CO. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: | Warerooms: 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 














THE CELEBRATED GRANDINI MANDOLINS 


P “CELEBRATED 
J. T. L. INSTRUMENTS 


are the Best for Tone, Correct- 
ness of Scale, Easy Playing and 
Artistic Workmanship. Also 


VIRTUOSE VIOLINS, 
ARTISTIC BOWS, STRINGS, 
J. T. L. METRONOMES, ETC. 


FOR BAND and ORO DsSTHA. 





JEROME THIBOUVILLE-LAMY & CO, 


35 Great Jones Sireet, New York. 


RITE FOR CATALOGUE. 








tty >» 
» Trad? 


MAR 


First quality warranted. 
Apply for the illustrated Price -Jist. 


éstablished 1803 


one 

\ and a none of 

Strings § MUSICALINSTRUMENTS 
of all kinds 


° 
xony. 
iN RcHEN aati Jarge and assorted stock of 
KNEUK! *Violins, Guitars Banjos, 


(ellos Bags-Viols etc. and their Acessories 





Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave. New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for 
the famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its com- 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application. : : : 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments. 
Everything is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best gna. obtainable. 

Some of the many Specialties IT Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm System 
Flutes; COLLIN-MEZZIN. Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ’Cellos; BurFET Paris (Evette & 
Shaeffer), Reed Instruments; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows, 





S. S. STEWART, ““"" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the ‘BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 


STORE AND FACTORY 


221 & 223 CHURCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
TONE, ACTION, 


ROI R N E ESTD © roucz, pzstex 


1837, and DURABILITY 
WM.- BOURNE & SON., 215 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





WITHOUT A RIVAL. 













MUBSICAL COURIER. 


CHASE BROS, PIANO CO... 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
















Grand and Upright ee 4 


MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, IL}, 
LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORL:. 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction wil 


Ey oc Seas 
PIAN NEW ENGLAND PIANO Co.,?**3sfs7r" 7 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 200 Tremont St., Boston ; 98 Fifth Glos. eo York ; 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, I: 


youseey | THE VOGALION ORGAN. 



































THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTI » 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- ' 
TEENTH CENTURY. 








The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and ins 
i §6=6this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, : 





oe 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 








. < ¢ 

THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited =< 

Worcester, Mass. Pos 

. NEW YORK WAREROOMS: % i 
=, 10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash *: 


fan! Dias Inproved 


ee ara | 


Het he 
Gi sara yh 


mncepels Mn 461-463 bh aeslowi 


wasn & CO. 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pi 

The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat ; 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore v 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N.Y. | 
4444444442 JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURER OF HIGH AND MEDIUM GRADE 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PLAN: 


FACTORIES: Southern a ane E. 138d., E. 1&th Sis 
Trinity Ave.; 402, 404, 406, 408 E. 30th St. 





+ 























with Perfectly Even Scale 


18 FOUND ONLY IN THE OLD RELIABLE 





a 
4 Resonant and Singing Quality of Tone 








ESTABLISHED:-1837 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
543 to 549 BROADWAY, opposite Depot, ALBANY, N. Y. 


6” SEND FOR PRICE ON OUR SPECIAL STYLE B, 


ORGAN PiIPrEss. 


Weed and Metal. . *'.." Flue and Reed, “ ’ *.. Voice or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 








WAREROOMS: 118 E. 14th St. 


MAIN OFFICE: Southern Boulevard, E. 1884., EK. 134th Sts. 
Trinity Ave. 








PIPE ORGAN MATHANRIALS. 
Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c, All guaranteed strictly frst class. New Work. 


BARIUM. PIMMGE, vtadiiched 1847. READING, Mase. Write for Catalogues and Prices. 
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